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EFFECT OF CONCENTRATION OF RPA 3 
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TWO NEW HYCAR = DETROIT 
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AMERICAN RUBBERS 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) 





H™ are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 

characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
b anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 





: They band on the processing mill speedily — cut mill 
mixing time. Z 


Sy, 
. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 
a ) 
. Excellent high temperature mixing. 
4. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


5. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
| frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


| Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HA-2, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


_Myear 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Ameria Ry phen 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins » GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Roses are Red, Violets are Blue, 


Philblack O is Great Stuff, too! 
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YOU'LL LOVE PHILBLACK O, the HAF (high abrasion furnace) black 
that gives rubber products excellent resistance to abrasion. In 
addition your products will have a long flex-life with a minimum 


of cut and crack growth! 


Use Philblack O once and you'll love him forever! We can give 
you convincing statistics to prove this (just write for the results of 
laboratory tests on Philblack O) but the best way to find out, is to 
put it into production now. 


“Ny 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY | 


Rubber Chemicals Division 





EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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EQUALS 


SAFE, POWERFUL, ECONOMICAL, ACCELERATION 


x Mor EX \+y.bhae MBT ) 





FOR 


NarurRAL RusBBER , GR-S and GR-I 





WHERE X EQUALS 0.1 'N,NATURAL 
0.1-0.2 inGR-S] ON 
1.0-1.25 in GR-I 100 parts 
Ano ¥ EQUALS 1.0 -1.5 iw NATURAL RugBER( RH.C. 
10-15 In GR-S 


a Correa 





~ ASTER SIMPLE ano EFFECTiV, 
CTIVE a 
 MONEX + m.- "B-T-S or O-x-A- - “ 


BENZOTHIAzy, 
( DiSULPHine ) (ZINC satt or MERCAPTOBENZoTHIAZOLE) 

















MONEX- M-B-T- M-B-T-S and 0-X-A-F 
are NAUGATUCK ACCELERATORS 


Process — Accelerate — Protect 
with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 








NAUGATUCK @ CHEMICAL 
Division of United Hlates Rubber Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS « NEW YORK 20.N. Y. 


Write for a New Bulletin— 


“MONEX AS AN ACTIVATOR 
FOR THIAZOLES” — 


IN CANADA: Nougotuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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that keeps America 
Tire Valve, Cap, Core 
and Gauge conscious 


Schrader advertisements carry into ‘ 
every corner of America, day in and Ve ————- 
day out, how Schrader Products help ‘ 
give longer tire life—how to get 
sturdy service down to the last 
mile built into tires. This great 
job gives motorists, fleet 
owners, dealers and jobbers 

— one and all—the facts oc 
Schrader dependability and 

wins universal customer 
and dealer acceptance 
of Schrader equipped 
tires and tubes. 










iit o eet #5050 Passenger 
ed Tire Gauge 










REPLACEABLE) 
Valve Core 


STANDARD 
Valve Cap 
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2nd SEAL 








apineecver tires roll — wher- 
er they are serviced, the 

» StandardSchrader Valve has 

, 2 also made possible these 

£/. benefits to the public: 
4 Standardization of 
iy (1) air pressure and inflation 
>, connections; 

(2) pressure gauging equip- 

> ment; 

(3) replacement parts, stocks 

and service tools, and the 

standardization of “know 

how”, through the tremen- 

dous advertising cyclone, 

everywhere tires are serviced. 
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CUTAWAY VALVE 





& Make 
igion of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


World's Lorgest Manufacturer of Tire Valves, Gauges and Accessories 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Di 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-2 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .. 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





A DIVISION 
B. F. GOODRICH 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR Amisvican rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Above: A typical Robertson Hose 
Lead Encasing Press. Incidentally, 
we believe that more Garden 
Hose is lead encased on Robert- 
son's, than on any other presses 
in the world. We design and build 
to requirements all types of lead 
encasing and allied equipment 
for rubber hose and electric cable 


manufacturers. 


obertson 


[731] WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Buliders of ali Types of Lead Eacasing Machinery 





Since 1858 
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QUALITY BUILT to meet 


EXACT REQUIREMENTS 


Quality in machine construction is often in- 
visible. Its presence, however, is always shown 
by tangible results. Users of Robertson ma- 
chines find that an investment in quality is 
profitable .. . that it pays excellent dividends 
in accuracy, speed and dependability of pro- 





duction. 

The people who design and build Robert- 
son machines know that a dimension is only as 
accurate as the instrument with which it is 
measured. They, therefore, use the most ac- 
curate instruments obtainable. These crafts- 
men also know that any degree of quality can 
be just as high as they use their intelligent 
skill to make it . . . and, realizing that “high- 
quality” is the keystone of Robertson reputa- 
tion, devotedly follow every detail of plus 
and minus tolerances. 

Let us cooperate with you on your require- 


ments. 








Lead Sheath 


Stripping Machine Open Lead Melting Pot 


Are you receiving our interesting little magazine 
entitled “Robertson Reminders”? ... If not, 
just write us and we'll be glad to put you on 
our mailing list. No obligation. 
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KOP P ERS Chemical Division 


Offers the Rubber Industry 
att | \\ ] | 


C3 


ore mL 








sncvceenennetee Om, 


STYRENE MONOMER 
—tfor the production of copolymers and elastomers 
—also for the production of low-pressure laminating syrups 


Ol-BUTYL- PARA-CRESOL 


—as an anti-oxidant with non-staining properties 


O-BATVL-META-CRESOL 
—as a softener for some types of synthetic rubbers and in the pro- 
duction of rubber-processing chemicals 


O-AMYL-PAENOLS 
—as a softening agent and for the production of rubber processing 
chemicals 
RESORCINOL ANO RESORCINOL RESINS 


—for compositions to improve adhesion of rubber to cord, for the 
synthesis of rubber processing chemicals and for adhesives 


Ol-VINVL- BENZENE 


—for the production of cross-linking during polymer production 





We welcome | 
| KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. IRw | 
vate 4 ! Chemical Division I 
: 4% Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | 
about any of these KOPPERS PO eg Bs me a copy of your bulletin, C-7-103, “Products of the | 
\ WwW ‘a ivision. | 
chemicals. | | 
| Name ec _ Title ae 
. j | 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. | | ei 
| | 
e 
si | Address____ aes = ail 
CHEMICAL DIVISION | 
| 
J 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. a 
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Ped ed ot See ee a Seah 


~ GAYCERIZ 


(LIQUID CONCENTRATE) 


LUBRICANT 


Su perlative Dip 


for hot rubber slabs to prevent adhesion when piled . . . banishes dust 





nuisance by replacing soapstone, talc . . . prevents sticking during cure 
of extrusions, tubing when coiled on flat pan. . . excellent lubricant for 
molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums, etc. . . . washing, finishing inner 
tubes, etc.; imparts satiny finish .. . ideal for processing insulated wire, 
cable . .. truly versatile lubricant for natural, reclaim or synthetic rub- 


RUBBEROL ano SYNTHOL 


AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENS EKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 2 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 























SEGURA 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK * AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


; 
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ERE’S a welcome answer to the critical 
shortage of balata— PLIOLITE $-6. 


This unique reinforcing agent not only 
extends the available supply of balata. it 
actually improves some of its properties 
— such as cut resistance, click and driv- 


ing range. 


Best of all, PLIOLITE S-6 can be used in 
amounts up to 30% of the total formula- 


tion, thereby greatly reducing the cost. 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder for 
your own mixing, or in master batches 


in whatever synthetic you select. For 


complete information and sample. 


write: Goodyear, Chemical Prodticts 
Division, Plastics and Coatings Dept.. 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


GooDy 
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AKRON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


255 Fountain St., Akron 4, Ohio 


Representing 


American Cyanamid Co. J. M. Huber Corp. 
Calco Chemical Div., Amer. Cy. Co. Hooker Electro-Chemical Co. 








Akron Warehouse Stocks 


AKRON CHEMICAL Colors 


Organic Reds— Blues — Yellows — Greens — 
Chrome Yellow— Ultramarine Blue. 








wee CYANAMID Chemicals and Pigments Hut UA QUUTNUAUUUUEONOUUUIEY 
P.®. TG. Rubber Sulphur 
D: P..G. Magnesium Carbonate 
M. B. T. Magnesium Oxide 
M. B. T. S. Zinc Stearate 
Pepton 22 


HUBER Clays and Softeners 


Paragon Clay Butac 
Suprex Clay Natac 
Turgum §. 
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Gruffalo 


ANNOUNCES 
TWO NEW RECLAIMS 


201/ 











1018 


i 
Both these grades are readily workable, with good milling, calen- 


dering and tubing properties. They mold easily, leaving clean surfaces. 











Cured physicals are excellent. 


These grades are blends of synthetic and natural rubbers, and hence will 
provide a stable and unlimited source of supply. Write for samples and 


full details. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 


TRENTON ...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue 


66 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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THE SPRINGFIELD COMPANY 
The Springfield Company, Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of quality athletic equipment, 





had two special adhesive problems: 


& Wee cetor 8) 
1. An adhesive which would se- Ls » 2. An adhesive which would firmly 
curely bond together the layers of TBEESIIT ? bond the cork-and-rubber com- 
the final winding of fine gauge ——. posite grip foundation to steel 


cotton used in all top grade soft- 
balls and baseballs. Ths same ad- 


hesive must also bond the outside 


golf club shafts. This same adhesive 
must also bond the outer leather grip 
to the cork-and-rubber foundation. 


leather cover to the ball’s center. MS INCH SZ ex FZ y 
se- 








considering that professional athletes give our prod- 
ucts the toughest possible usage, it is obvious that the 
adhesives which go into our products have to be 
especially good. BOSTIK certainly is superior!” 

There’s a BOSTIK Customized Adhesive to bond 
any material to any material in any combination. 
Write for details today — ask for your copy of 
‘Adhesive Facts.” 


Says Mr. Roger Heroux, Purchasing Agent: 

“In solving both of these very tough bonding 
problems, BOSTIK Customized Adhesives have been 
completely successful. They give a sure, lasting tack. 
As a matter of fact, BOSTIK tacki- 
ness is so permanent that we never 
have to use activating agents when 
completing work on jobs which have 
been given their BOSTIK coatings 
as much as six months previously. In 





BB CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“Whatever It Is BOND IT WITH B OS TT K 


Customized Adhesives 
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FOR HARD AND SEMI-HARD STOCKS 


E xtraordinary, but true. Specially 
developed Durez phenolic resins 
have the two-fold action of a plas- 
ticizer and a reinforcing agent. With 
Buna-N and GR-S rubbers, the ad- 
vantage of phenolic resins has been 
so clearly demonstrated that they 
are now in use for commercial runs. 
Easier processing, high loading, and 
excellent extrusions, with thermo- 
setting properties resulting in im- 
proved product characteristics, are 
reasons for investigating Durez 
resins now. Write for “Durez 
Resins in the Rubber Industry.” 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 


302 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


12687 


Durez Powdered Phenolic Resin. . . for 
BUNA-:N . 


Completely compatible 


Processes readily in regular equipment 


cures 
Improves tensile strength, elongation, 
hardness, surface finish 


Gives high abrasion, solvent, and oil 


| Produces good flow, easy molding, fast 
| resistance 


13355 


Durez Powdered Phenolic Resin... for 
GR-§ 


Plasticizing action simplifies processing 


—toughness 
— abrasion 
— heat resistance 


| Increases—hardness 
| Improves surface finish of cured stocks 





eee 






PHENOLIC 
g RESINS 








PHENOLIC RESINS puart FIT THE JOB 
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The name of this Corporation has been changed 
from P, W. MARTIN Gordon CLAYS, INC. 


to. SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., was for many years the producing 
unit for the domestic clay business of Moore and Munger; develop- 
ing and supplying the best grades of clay for the rubber industries. 
Our policy of direct sales to customers became effective August 1, 
1947, and we have decided to adopt a corporate name more de- 
scriptive of our products. 








Our experienced plant personnel in Georgia has not been changed. 
Mr. W.H. Shields continues as Sales Manager with Mr. E.W. Schwartz 
in the rubber industry. 


We shall continue to supply the best clays possible for every purpose 
and to collaborate with our customers to meet their requirements. 
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KNOCKOUTS OFFER 
BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


CLOSED 


Specifications 
Platens - - - - - 9$4"x34” 
Maximum Opening - - 14%” 
Pressure - - - - - 200 Tons 


Operation: Manual or automatic 
through use of cycle timers. 


Press designed for use with 750 pounds hy- 


eos draulic oil pressure. 
: _ Press can be furnished with or without hy- : Mh , L fp 





draulic pumping unit. 


Special knockouts can be furnished to meet 
individual requirements. 





Presses can be furnished 


complete with molds Nenvieti| | hI 
and knockouts for an The Akr 1) AN (an Mo Co. 
Y The Established 
special molding job. Akron M ca asure of Ohio 
lalue“ 
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e NON SETTLING 
e NON BLEEDING 
®OPAQUE 


SUNOLITH 


Lithopone 








®@ INSOLUBLE IN ALL VEHICLES 
@ SOFT AND EASY TO GRIND 
e BRIGHT CLEAR COLORS 
@ NON FADING TO LIGHT 
e@ ALKALI RESISTANT 
ie © ACID RESISTANT 
@ HEAT RESISTANT 
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Wits a combination of advantages found in 
no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 
Cadmolith Colors are now adding new sales 
appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; 
vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, 
plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, rubber 


and many other products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith pigments is the 
direct result of Glidden’s recognized leadership 
in research. All shades are available for 


prompt shipment. Your inquiry is invited. 


Send for folder giving complete details, 
with color chips. Write The Chemical & 
Pigment Company, division of The 
Glidden Company, Union Commerce 

Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. ° Collinsville, Hl. ° Oakland, California 
ZOPAQUE CADMOLITH 
Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 


ASTROLITH 


Lithopone 
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IN THE PRODUCTION OF | 
ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES | 


e 





In a series of advertisements during the past two years, every important phase 
in the manufacture of our Zinc Oxides has been featured. 

The advertisement reproduced here in miniature shows the first step—a drill- 
man at work in a stope of one of our zinc mines in upper New York State. Now, 
after many complicated operations, St. Joe Zinc Oxides are being packed in bags 
for shipment to the consuming industries where the exceptional purity and uni- | 


formity of these pigments have long been famous. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17 e Eldorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 











BAKELITE CORPORATION © NEW PLASTIC FILM PLANT AT OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


A completed project... the result of a coopera- 
tive effort between the Bakelite Corporation and 
Giffels and Vallet, Inc... . From production objec- 
tives; all phases of plant layout, equipment 
procurement, and building engineering were 
developed using the skills of these two organiza- 
tions in order that the best possible plastic film 
plant should be created...so that the capital 
investment might bring greatest results in the 
shortest time. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 
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Neoprene dipped goods 


581 





STAY FLEXIBLE 


S/V Sovaloid N Improves 


Flexure and Aging Characteristics 


Usep in concentrations of 10-20 
parts, S/V Sovaloid N_ offers out- 
standing advantages as a plasticizer 
for dipped goods made with Neoprene 
Latex. 

Extensive tests have shown good 
flexure and aging qualities with ex- 
ceptional resistance to stiffening with 
age, even when goods are stored for 
long periods on dealers’ shelves. 
These advantages are obtained with- 
out loss of color qualities, tensile 
strength, elongation or other impor- 
tant features. In most cases, the 
physical properties of the finished 


products are definitely improved. 


There ts no indication of exudation 
or oxidation. Various quantities of the 
SV Sovaloid N may be used to pro- 
duce different degrees of tackiness as 
desired. Preparation and manufac- 
tureare comparable with the methods 


used with conventional plasticizers. 


Ask your Socony -Vacuum Repre- 
sentative for recommendations for 
your particular needs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








What’s New in Petroleum 
for Rubber? 


Low Temperature Flexibility... V 
Sovaloid L retards  stitfening of 
Neoprene. 


} 


GR-S Plosticizers ... 5) V Sovaloids 
H&Ww plasticize GR-S, process dl 


able compounds. 


1f- 


Neoprene Softeners .. . S V Sova- 
loid N. No “blooming” true soit- 


ener type. 


Sun-Check Wax ... 5 V Petrosenc 


( prevents surface crackit 


GR-N Plasticizer...5 V Sovaloid ( 


Salty ompiat ble with all t pes o 
GR-N. 
Sponge Rubber... Special emulsions 


assist manufacture of Neoprene 


sponge. 












%. 


Product 


> 


Socony-Vacuum Process Product 





~~ 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


il 
Better processing and better reclaims have always been 






our aim. 

Our new synthetic reclaims are also meeting with the 
approval of the industry. 

Our reputation for uniformity and fine finish at competi- 


tive prices is well known wherever reclaims are used. 
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MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
Harold P. Fuller Burnett & Co. William T. Malone. Jr. 
203 Park Square Bldg. 225 Lafayette St. General Supply & Chem. Co. 


Back Bay. Boston. Mass. New York 12, N. Y. 23 Woolverton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
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STANTONE MASTERBATCH means concentrated 
color dispersed in a quickly compatible thermo- 
plastic medium—always standardized in color in- 
tensity—always uniform With STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS you save costly experi- 
mentation, so often necessary with dry pigments due 
to natural variations in color intensity ... STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS make color compounding 
mathematically accurate when matching correct color 
specifications . . . Mills may be changed from one 
color batch to another without intermediate cleaning. 
Many manufacturers today are adopting STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS for better coloring, greater 
compounding efficiency and economy. 


Ds ee ’ 


BMICH) STANDARD) CHL 


x 


A complete range of 


colors are now avail- 
able in MASTER- 
BATCH or dry pig- 
ment form, also Pulp 


Colors for Latex . 


Write for complete 
data on color com- 
pounding with STAN- 
TONE COLORS — for 
Rubber and Plastics. 
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Technical on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 


Bulletin No. 41 


Butadiene — Dichlorostyrene Polymers 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


Results with the chlorostyrene poly- temperature polymerization). “XP- 
mers have been reported in Technical 42 is a 71/29 butadiene-dichloro- 
Bulletins 32 and 35. Interest still styrene copolymer having a 56 COMPOUND NO. 41 
continues in these experimental modi- Mooney and prepared according to 
fications of GR-S on account of im- the standard GR-S formula.” Polymer . 
proved properties with minerai pig- Sulfur 
ments. The office of Rubber Reserve a anit 3 
has recently had prepared at the These ge MBT 
Government Laboratories at Akron, Ee ular proc’ on iin Hie D.P.G. aati | 
Ohio two modifications of the di- > 1 sutures, 2 made 4 ext to ind : 
chlorostyrene type which are defined as 2s CO He upon veropment Coumarone-inc ene Resin 
follows: “XP-40A is a 70/30 buta- for ve ark: 4 iE ber E.L.C. Magnesia . . 
diene-dichlorostyrene copolymer hav- ft a. ot Ce aon 95 D.C. JINCOXIDE.... 
ing a 57 Mooney, prepared by using ea. Washing 

the XP-8 recipe (activated and low 
































ORIGINAL RESULTS 
Modulus ; ‘Tear Resistance 


Load (psi) for Elongation of: Tested at: 


Permanent Shore 
Set Hardness 
300°¢ 400°; Room 100°C. 
Temp. 


Time of Cure TensileStrength Per Cent 
Min. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation 


250 
2650 § 395 
2940 73 2 « 485 
2960 600 
2700 690 
2780 685 


2520 


2620 


2620 


2060 


Umno Un 6 


Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer ) * Cut-Growth Resistance 
Tested at 70 C. 


Inches Failure 


ear-Healey Pendulum 

Hardness Per Cent Running Time Max. Dynamic Compression 

Initial and Per Cent Temp. 

s Permanent Set Rise C ae 2 400 1500 
Initial Final Cvc. Cec. 


n Per Cent 
Rebound 


XP-40A 


61.0 
CAt 15° 370) 





Test Conditions: 143 oad 7 Stroke. 100 C. Oven Temp. 


HE RESULTS with XP-40A are generally according to the duPont scale for mill- 
T outstanding with respect to. stress- ability, originally developed for Neoprene. 
strain (approaching closely the results with XP-40A was emulsified with low soap re. 
a similar loading in natural rubber), tear sulting in low acid in the finished polymer. 
resistance, pendulum rebound and heat This appears to be essential in order to 
generation. Both polymers exhibited good obtain the best results with Zinc Oxide. 


milling properties and had a rating of 2 





siren, THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET ¢« NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 

















Sanu Precscry 
o/- 


ZINC DIMETHYL 
DITHIOCARBAMATE 


1 OR RS PRIMARY 
SE ask ers et ee ACCELERATOR 
SHARPLES ts 

TRADE ae e ee os SECONDARY 


ACCELERATOR 


CHEMICALS 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS ING. paitaveienin - new york - 
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Compare your equipment 
with modern NRM Tubers 


7... no economy in 
continuing to use anti- 
quated tubing equipment. 
Sluggish production, low effi- 
ciency, and high upkeep and 
power costs can add up with- 


in a few years to expenses 












Nati | 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


greater than the cost of a new 
up-to-date NRM Tuber. You 
may be laying out enough in 
hidden costs to more than pay 
for the modern equipment 
your business could so profit- 
ably use to produce better 
stock more economically. 
In scores of rubber plants, 
NRM Tubers are getting out 
the work faster, cheaper, and 


better than was even remotely 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 









a ~ 
Y 


possible with old, obsolete 


machines. 


Whatever your requirements 
remember this: NRM Heavy 
Duty Tubers are designed for 
high production of various 
compounds... for flexibility 
... Closer control of process- 
ing temperatures ... meeting 
desired dimensions more ac- 
curately... resulting in a uni- 


formly higher quality stock. 


Write for your copy of this 
NRM Heavy Duty Tuber Catalog 


Described are the 8 NRM Tuber models, ranging in screw 
sizes from 2” to 12”. Lists the standard specifications that make 


these machines so outstandingly modern. 








California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
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= USE COLITE CONCENTRATE... A High Quality 








- 
a sae Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 
| 
® Results in a shiny; satin-like finish. e Is extremely economical. 
® Never builds up on the molds. o Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


THE Zk 
a For brighter white goods, 
Colite D43D is recommended. C 1) M P A ' Y 


Chenucal Manufacl Wren 


97 BICKFORD STREET - lanufact MASSACHUSETTS 





| In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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COTTING 
RESLISTAMNMCE 


*Scott Tester Model R tests the 
compression-cutting resistance of 
rubber or plastic covering on wires. 
Capacity up to 2,000 lbs. Has many 
other applications in the study of 
compression and cutting resistance 
of many materials. ‘Picturized’’ 


graph results. 


“Adequate Testing Always Pays” 


* Registere d Trademerk 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone Street © Providence, R. I. 
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A MUST 


FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 


Completely Revised Edition 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book presents information on some 2000 
separate products as compared to less than 500 in 
the first edition, with regard to their composition, 
properties, functions, and suppliers, as used in the 
present-day compounding of natural and synthetic 
rubbers. There is also included similar information 
on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers as the 


essential basic raw materials. 


Over 600 pages—Cloth Bound 
Price $5.00 postpaid in U.S.A. 
$6.00 Foreign 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for New York City) 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Did you start the New Year right... 


by investigating the results obtainable with INDONEX in natural and synthetic rubbers? 
They have been described in our Bulletin No. 13, while various other specific applica- 
tions of INDONEX are discussed in the following Circulars. 


[] 13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds [] 13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Com- 
pounds [] 13-3—Neoprene Compounds [] 13-4—Tire Carcass Compounds [] 13-5 
—Footwear and Heel Compounds [_] 13-6—Camel Back [_] 13-7—Motor Mount and 
Bumper Compounds [] 13-8—Wire Jacket and other Extruded Compounds [| 13-9— 
GR-S Packing Compounds [] 13-10—Hose Compounds [|] 13-11—Hard Rubber Com- 
pounds [] 13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical Goods [] 13-13—Neoprene Mechanical 
Goods [] 13-14—Hycar OR-15 [] 13-15—Natural Rubber—Reclaim Mechanical Goods 
and Carcass Compounds [] 13-16—Hard Rubber Compounds 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 
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T.W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 





| There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 





ARE 


INCOMPARABLE 


SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 
HEEL 
TRIMMER 





Vail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


CABLE “MORTRIM” 

















Sales Representatives 
OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 


907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg 
AKRON, OHIO 





EASTERN 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


MILLS ° PRESSES e TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS . STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 
CALENDERS . REFINERS 








Three outstanding features are found 
in EEMCO Rubber and Plastics Processing 
Machinery. First, Correct Design; second, 
Sturdy Dependability; third, Built for 
Heavy Duty and Long Life with minimum 
repairs. Mills, Crackers, Refiners and 
Washers are furnished as single units, or 
for operation ‘in line’’ of two or more. 





LABORATORY MILLS 


EEMCO Presses are made from 12’ x12" 
for Laboratory use up to sizes to meet all 
requirements. The New EEMCO Labora- 
tory Mill (illustrated) is a fully enclosed, 
self-contained unit with variable speed 
drive. Streamlined, it is ideal for Labora- 
tory and Small Production. Bulletins sent on 
request. Write today for quotations & delivery. 








953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





F 
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Making rolls for the rubber processing industry has been a 
growing, highly specialized division of our business for 30 years. 
By research and progressive development in roll design 
and manufacture, we have made important contributions to the 
production of modern, more highly efficient processing 
machinery to supply the ever increasing demand for natural 
and synthetic rubber. Here and in foreign countries, 
UNITED ROLLS are accepted by manufacturers as the best 
to be had at any price. 
Why not consult us on your next roll requirement. Our 
Uni biti engineers specialize in designing rolls for new or unusual 
ited 24’’x 60 Saige : 
Cracker Roll with processes as well as for standard applications. The production 
saw tooth corrugations. facilities of six great plants are at your service. 

















ae UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
| oo 4 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PLANTS AT PITTSBURGH - VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 
SUBSIDIARY: ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
AFFILIATES: DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 
S.E.C.1.M., PARIS, FRANCE 
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MIXING MILLS Lad Size to Largest 


N EARLY 50 years of Mixing 
Mill building experience 













backed up by a huge steel foundry 
and modern machine shops—that’s 
why National-Erie can meet your 
exacting requirements for mixing 
mill equipment for any range of 
work. We build a complete stand- 
ard line that is readily adaptable 


to special demands. Send your 






mixing mill problems to N E engi- 





ao °° 


Quick Opening 
PRESSURE VESSEL DOORS 





neers. Comprehensive catalog covers 


the complete N E line. 


These popular doors provide a 
sealed enclosure for any kind of 
pressure vessel. They are built 
in sizes to 96 inch diameter and 
for pressures to 250 lbs. Write 
for data. 


WRITE FOR COPY 


NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 


Ex, Pa. , 2a.S. #4. 





TANNEY-CosTELLO 


INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 1112 — 868 E. Tallmadge Ave. — Akron 9, Ohio 


SCRAP RUBBER 
NATURAL RUBBER 
PLASTICS 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


T. A. DESMOND & CO., INC. 


Importers of Natural Rubber 
33 Rector Street — New York City 
CABLE ADDRESS 


COSTAN’’ AKRON 
ACME CODE | 

















Fe 
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|g, Pat: OF 
«Reo: Us 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., Rubber Service Dept. IR-1 * 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio . 
ee Further = 
Please send me: Information Samples ‘3 
i) (2) Flecto! H . 
tc 3) ( ) Santoflex B : 
| : ( ) ( ) Santoflex BX : 
ras ag or C4 ( ) Santovar A ; 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— . . PD" 20 2s ereemneenl . 
CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS — sia anit 
PAS seet best Firm ee on a : 
Nake i Address___ =A 
; Gify Sere CCC) a a ae 
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| HERT- 
‘AA STABILITY 
AN, 4 Viagl Keane 


A new vinyl resin 
additive offering 


@ Effective heat stabilization 

@ Easy handling — fluid con- 
sistency 

@ Transparency with no 
clouding 

@ Solubility and compatibility 

@ Freedom from fire hazard 


Use STABILIZER SN 


a. in vinyl plastics for high tem- 
’ perature mixing, extrusion, 
calendering, etc. 


b. in vinyl resin films for heat 
stability in drying or service. 


For Samples, 
Data and Prices 
communicate with 


‘Advance Solvents ¢ Chemical 


Corporation 


245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 






























VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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_ <> — MULTIFEX 


BRANCH OFFICES PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATE 


BOSTON : MASSACHUSETTS (ultra fine particle size) 
80 Federal Street - wy, 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS , an & 
20 North Wacker Drive i s 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
308 Keith Building 


5 








CLEVELAND 13, OHIO © % 
633 Penton Building =f 4 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
South Lamar and Lenway Streets ei ‘ns 


Med 
ae 
= A 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS oe =" , n° Sy 
1006 Main Street : 


MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
668 South Main Street 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
570 Lexington Avenue 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
301 South Compress 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
603 Redick Tower Building | 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. | 
12 South 12th Street | L l MICRON 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. | 
2527 Oliver Building 














— 
—_— 








Electron microscope photograph, 60,000 diameters, 





ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI shows ultra fine particle size of MULTIFEX 
4246 Forest Park Boulevard 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS MULTIFEX is used in high loading white and light 


306 West 2nd Street ' : 
‘ ee colored rubber stocks where high tensile strength 


r~ 
” and high resistance to tear are required. 
California 
C. L. DUNCAN CO. To obtain maximum properties, MULTIFEX should 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


i be used in loadings of 60 to 100 parts per 100 parts 
ashington and Oregon 

VAN WATERS and ROGERS, INC. of rubber. When used under those conditions, low 

Seattle and Portland 

aati modulus, high elongation, and excellent flexing 


HARRISONS and CROSFIELD properties are secured. 


(Canada) Lt 
Montreal and Toronto 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 


PURE CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 407, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





KALITE SWANSDOWN BRAND MULTIFEX SUSPENSO BRAND MILLICAL BRAND 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 






Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 


Strainers Motorized Take-Ups CONTINUOUS 


VULCANIZING MACHINE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN Ne # 


Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 z N EW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 




















We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types * A Note or Wire Will 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 


















































J. J. WHITE 
PRODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 














* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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e PELLETEX *« GASTEX + PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX « GASTEX + PELLETEX « GASTEX + PELLETEX 


PELLETEX « GASTEX * PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX * GASTEX > PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX *« GASTEX «+ PELLETEX *« GASTEX + PELLETEX 











You are Cordially 
INVITED! 


e at the General Atlas Carbon 

W Company extend a cordial in- 
vitation to you to visit our 

modern plant at Pampa, Texas, at any time 
you may find it convenient. We'll be pleased 
to make you welcome, and we believe you'll 
be interested in seeing at firsthand the ex- 
acting processes necessary to produce’ top 
Carl J. Wright, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the General Atlas Carbon Company, who 
has been in charge of development of the General 


Atlas process for producing semi-reenforcing furnace 
black since 1922. Mr. Wright, a graduate of Rens- 


selaer Polytechnic Institute, is a former member of 
the staff of Henry L. Doherty and Company, Inc. Lp _ 
Every pound of Pelletex and Gastex is produced 3 


quality Pelletex and Gastex. 


under his knowing, immediate supervision, at the 
General Atlas plants in Pampa, Texas, and Guymon, 


Oklahoma. 


Pelletex and Gastex are manufactured under engineering principles which 
assure precision control of quality throughout every step of production. 
The result is carbon black of a uniform quality which is recognized 


wherever rubber products are made. 


PEL TEX 





Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron H.N, Richards Company, Trenton 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 


Raw Materials Company, Boston Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), Ltd. Toronto and Montreal 





The B. E. Dougherty Company, Lcs Angeles & San Francisco 


X4L9113d * X3LSV9O © X3L9119d © X9LSV9 © X49L9113d © X4¥LSV9 © X9L91193d © XILSVOD © X3LIII9d © XFILSVO © XILIWIGd © XILSVO © X3LIIWId © XILSVO © KX39L9119d 











__ ii, _ 
© PELLETEX © GASTEX © PELLETEX © GASTEX ¢ PELLETEX « CABOT « PELLETEX © GASTEX © PELLETEX © GASTEX * PELLETEX ® 
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HOW LIGHT IS YOUR “LIGHT” 
PIE MAGNESIA 


Teta ential td Natura you want the lightest magnesia oxide for 
Micbedads me natural ar synthetic rubber stocks. It means better 
ESw eee Se {Loose} BRESa! | y sail € 
| On OC e mag q 
‘a ENG shows h es neral N agn site aqaqnesia 
EEBEES ESSE PORTE ERAN y re with the oducts of its s nearest O etitors 
unde P 
e } nant ~ - ~) 
, Whi ou want the lightest calcine agnesia, use 
senercl Magnesite’s 
: 
| 


We'll be glad to send samples, prices, and technical 
bulletin +47-3 with all the facts. 


He GENERAL MAGNESITE 
F) TEE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 
| 


Architects Building, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 














Sales Representatives: 

















AKRON, OHIO— DENVER, COLO.— NEWARK, N. J.— TRENTON, N. J.— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co Denver Fire Clay Co. Chas. S. Wood & Co., Inc. General Supply & Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, MASS.— LOS ANGELES, CAL.— PORTLAND, ORE.— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. fe : St d i d Chemical’ ¢ Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co. TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— a Said SB el bal eaves ST. PAUL, MINN.— Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Chemical Sales Corp. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— George C. Brandt, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL.- Harwick S andard Chemical Co. SEATTLE, WASH.— MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co Trenton, N. J. Carl F. Miller & Co. Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
| eat” acerca ae rae > 
24 
“4 
j 
4 

























WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE . 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. be 





Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- pd 
ence. We also manufacture a b| 
wide range of other processing f 
plant for the Rubber and 
Plastic Industries. 














An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 











FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


R-149 








Br 
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Mt. Vernon's Greater Uniformity 


Uniformity of the fabrics you use means a great deal to the smooth, unin- 
terrupted operation of your calendering machines. ... 


That's why Mt. Vernon fabrics are a favored choice wherever calendering 
| is done. .. 
| 


Every step in the spinning and weaving of Mt. Vernon is rigidly laboratory- 

controlled—to insure consistently higher uniformity—to give you uniform 

“| absorption, strength, toughness, resiliency—to give you smoother, faster 
| calendering. 






For fabric quality that reflects itself in the products you make—specify 


Mt. Vernon. 
ee ee i 3 i 
e | iy Cie 
aS Rs \ 
in 






rn 
pt 






ia = . ee 


_ uniformity make 
ee “| / 
TURNER HALSEY 

Wt. Vernon-Woodberryg Wills Selling ®) Agents 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BOSTON * LOS ANGELES * AKRON 
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Mark } 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE | 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


|Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 





























MAN Y new and important advancements have been made in the 
use and application of Fatty Acids. Woburn has for many years 
been recognized for its leadership in this field. This has been 
achieved through our close relations with users of organic chemicals 
and those who supply us with materials from which our products 





are manufactured. 

In keeping with this spirit.of cooperation, we have prepared a series of technical 
bulletins providing factual information describing the properties, uses and similar vital 
data concerning fatty acids, synthetic drying oils and other important organic chemicals. 
We will be happy to send you a complete set of these informative pamphlets. 
Address request on your letterhead, to the attention of our Public Relations Department. 


a > oi ‘ . = S a - | a meoke kh © kot —3 ol oh 3 
— sw On Or: mek, mm oe i om aay: OFF Dh“ 


— oe a. ee. ee om ote ai, fem ok fae i are | 
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WOBURN CHEMICAL CORPORATION (N. J.) 


1200 Harrison Avenue « Harrison Post Office 


KEARNY, N. 5. 
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IMPROVES DESIGN 





F-B 
PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers 
Plasticators 
Pelletizers 
Mixing, Grinding 
Warming and 
Sheeting Mills 


Bale Cutters 
Tubing Machines 
Refiners 
Crackers 
Washers 
Calenders 

Hose Machines 


Hydraulic Presses 
and other equip- 
ment for processing 
rubber and 
plastic materials. 
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OF 3100-TON BELTMAKER 


Cast in two sections, 
each weighing 43,000 pounds, the 
crosshead of this 60” x 30'0” Farrel- 
Birmingham belt press, by its mass 
and design, allows wider center 
placement of the cylinders. The cy!- 
inders are larger than usual, and 
less than half the number are re- 
quired than in a similar type press 
with individual top crosshead for 
each cylinder. The smaller number 
of cylinders means fewer moving 
and wearing parts, which minimizes 
packing replacement and other 
maintenance. 

The press exerts a pressure of 280 
pounds per square inch on the 
platen area, or a total load of about 
3100 tons, by means of eight 22” 
diameter rams operating under hy- 
draulic pressure of 2000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 


Other features that improve 
operating efficiency include: 


POSITIVE EQUALIZING DE- 
VICE connected with the follower 
crosshead keeps the bottom platen 
at true level when press is opening 
or closing. 
DESIGN OF STRETCHER AND 
CLAMP UNIT allows the stretcher 
reaction load to be absorbed and 
balanced by the middle and top 
members of the press structure. 
EDGING DEVICE of new design, 
fitted to the bottom platen with its 
actuating mechanism outside the 
platen area, permits curing belts of 
practically full platen width. 
Complete details of this belt press 
or of any of the other production 
units listed on this page are yours 
for the asking. FB-365 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 
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Vou can save ¢$ and scarce 





. MODULEX ° 
by using MRM in your rubber 
BLACK 
formulations. 





MODULEX . ° 
HM F approaches SY in reinforc- 
BLACK 


ing properties...yet costs about 


WD ress. Use blends of (x S| 


for compounding economy. See 














how it helps your #3 | vo further. 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


eae 


MODULEX (HMF) 


ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Manufacturers of 
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Silicone Rubber—New Properties for 


Design Engineers 


George S. Irby, Jr... Wyman Goss,’ 
and James J. Pyle’ 


ILICONE rubber is a new synthetic elastomer 
which exhibits exceptional properties of thermal 
stability. The physical, chemical, and electrical 

properties of this material, as affected by high and 
low temperatures, have been studied. The results of 
this study, together with fabrication techniques and 
proven applications, are compared to show where 
silicone rubber may be of best use to the design en- 
gineer. 


As a result of rapid developments in the field of 
organosilicon chemistry during the last few vears, a 
whole new class of high polymeric materials has been 
made available to product and design engineers. This 
group includes such products as silicone rubber, oils, 
resins, greases, and water-repellant films. The members 
of the silicone family naturally vary as to properties and 
potential applications; however they all offer an out- 
standing characteristic—thermal stability from —70° F. 
to +500° F. Silicone rubber, the elastomeric member 
of this family, shows its temperature stability by not 
only retaining its flexibility, resiliency, and = surface 
hardness over this entire temperature range, but also by 
resistance to long periods of heat aging. The availability 
of an elastomer with these heat resistant properties im- 
mediately suggests new design possibilities where elastic 
materials are needed in equipment operating at elevated 
temperatures. However mistaken conceptions of this 
material will arise if it is merely substituted for conven- 
tional rubbers in existing designs. The properties of 
silicone rubber do not match those of natural or synthetic 
rubber at room temperature. On the other hand at 
operating temperatures of —70° F. or at +500° F. the 
properties of other elastomers generally fall far short of 
silicone rubber. It is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss these properties with related engineering applica- 
tions to show where silicone rubber can and cannot be 
used. 





?Presented before the Rubber & Plastics Division, A. S. M. E., Atlantic 
City, N. J., Dec. 4, 1947 


2Plastics Division, General Electric Co., 1 Plastics Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Direct Method Grignard Method 
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—- CH), SiCle Water 
r — = : ] J 
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[Methy! Silicone ‘Methy! Silicone 
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Fig. 1. Commercial Production of Dimethyl Silicone Polymer 


Formation and Processing 

Silicone rubber is produced by compounding a silicone 
gum with suitable fillers and then vulcanizing or cross- 
linking the compounded rubber stock. To produce the 
gum, however, a considerable amount of chemistry is 
involved. i 

The gum is produced commercially in two different 
ways (Figure 1). Through a direct reaction, methyl 
chloride and silicon are combined in the 
copper as a catalyst to form a mixture of methyl chloro 
silanes. This mixture is fractionated to obtain dimethyl 
dichlorosilane, which in turn is hydrolyzed to produce a 
silicone oil. This partially condensed methyl silicone oil 
is then further polymerized to produce the final gum 
pré duct. 

In the Grignard process silicon tetrachloride, methyl 
chloride, and magnesium are starting reactants. Through 
a Grignard reaction a mixture of methyl chlorosilanes is 
formed, and from this point the procedure can be the 
same as in the direct process to produce a methyl sili- 
cone gum. 

A molecule of silicone gum, compared to one of na- 
tural rubber (Figure 2), illustrates the difference be 
tween the two substances. The fundamental structure of 
the natural rubber molecule is a carbon to carbon link- 
age; while in the silicone molecule a silicon-oxygen link- 
age is the basic structure. It is this particular structure 
that imbues silicone rubber with its unique properties of 
thermal stability. 

Krom the gum, compounded rubber stocks are pro- 
duced by milling or Banburying with such fillers as cal- 
cium carbonate, lithopone, titania, and various 
fillers. Carbon black has not been used to a great extent 


Q 


presence of 


silica 
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silicone rubber to date because of vulcanization diffi- 
culties when this particular filler is used. The hardness 
of the stock is a function of the type of filler, filler gum 
ratio, and degree of vulcanization. The filler to gum 
ratio can be varied extensively to secure desired prop- 
erties. Excellent rubbers can be compounded using 
filler to gum ratios of as high as 2 to 1. 

It has not been found possible to vulcanize silicone 
means of sulfur or sulfur containing com- 
pounds. By the use of certain organic peroxides, how- 
ever, successful Bere Sere is accomplis hed. Silicone 
rubber stocks can be molded in conventional rubber molds 
using a mold cycle of from three to 10 minutes and a 
mold temperature of 125-150° C. 

After the silicone rubber stock has been fabricated 
into finished parts by either molding or extrusion, a bake 
evcle of from 50 to 60 hours at 200° C. is necessary to 
bring out its optimum properties. 


rubber by 
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The Polymer of Natural Rubber 
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The Polymer of Silicone Rubber 


Physical Properties 

detailed examination of the properties of the rub- 
ber will show best this material’s stability (Table 1). 
In this chart are listed the properties of four silicone 
rubber compounds. These compounds differ as to for- 
mulation and range in hardness from 45 to 85. The 
original mechanical properties are characterized by low 
tensile strength, moderate elongation, and low tear 
resistance. However, after 500 hours at 200° C. of 
heat aging, the mechanical properties undergo no great 
change. Flexibility is retained; tensile has suffered no 
change, and weight loss is low. At 200° C. natural and 
synthetic rubbers decompose chemically after 10-15 
hours. At —60° C. the flexibility of silicone rubber 1s 
maintained with no cracking or crazing. 

Compression set tests on natural and synthetic rubbers 
are normally run at 70° C. At this temperature the com- 
pression set of silicone rubber averages 10 to 15% 
When the material is compressed 30° and held for six 
hours at 150° C., compression set values average 25 to 
40%, i.e., the rubber regains 60 to 75% of the amount 
compressed. 

While it can be easily understood that there would 
be many misgivings as to the strength of the material at 
room temperature, compare the tensile strength of sili- 
cone rubber with two synthetic varieties at the operating 
range of 200° C., as shown in Figure 3. Both synthetic 
elastomers have decreased in tensile 909 inside of 60 
minutes and both suffered chemical decomposition in 15 
hours. The three silicone rubber formulations retained 
their tensile and flexibility over a period of 800 hours 
in this particular test. 
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Fig. 3. Change of Tensile Strength of Silicone Rubber and 
Two Synthetic Rubbers When Aged at 200° C. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SILICONE RUBBER 


TABLE 1, 


Compound 12600 12601 12602 12603 









* durometer) 45-55 55- 65 65-75 75-85 
>Y r gl as 200 450 650 500 
Elongation, “ 200 150 110 100 
Tear resistance, lbs. /in. 35 45 45 35 

After 500 h at 200° C. (392° F.) 

ange +15-20 15-20 8--10 +6-8 
+20 +5 +0 0 

— 50 — 50 —25 —25 
2-3 2-3 2-3 2-3 


Low Temperature Resistance 
Flex test after 6 hrs. at (—) 60° C. no cracks no cracks no cracks no cracks 
(—)76° F.or crazing or crazing or crazing or crazing 


Compression Set 

sion 30%: 

22 hrs. at 70° C. (158° F.) 10% 15% 10% 10% 
6 hrs. at 150° C. (302° F.) 30% 40% 25% 25% 


The stability of silicone rubber formulations as to 
hardness and elasticity is shown by the following tests 
carried out by measuring with a Shore “A” durometer 
the hardness over a range of temperatures from —60° C. 
to 200° (Figure +). The four silicone formulations 
showed less than 15% change; while the curve of two 
synthetic varieties run in comparison shows a change of 
70 to 80% 

As to where the properties of silicone rubber may be 
put to use, the field of gaskets and packings immediately 
suggests itself. In the design of seals, engineers are 
more and more looking with favor on molded elasto- 
meric materials. The properties of silicone rubber 
which offer flexibility and long life at elevated tempera- 
tures make this material of great use in various designs. 
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Fig. 5. Silicone Rubber Gasket Sealing a Large Area 
between Two Units of a Drying Oven 


Principal among these is the use of this material as a 
gasket to provide static seals where hot air under pres- 
sure is being transferred. The following designs have 
proved successful in this application. 

In a 16-evlinder diesel engine the junction of each 
evlinder and supercharger connection was sealed with a 
five-inch diameter molded silicone gasket of a rectangular 
cross-section. Operating conditions were 300° F. and 
15 p.s.i. air pressure. The heat aging of the silicone 
rubber in this case eliminated frequent replacement of 
the gasket. 

In early-model aircraft turbo superchargers a large 
“QO” ring gasket was necessary for proper sealing action, 
Operating conditions here were 400° F. A 3/16-inch 
extruded silicone rubber rod bonded at the ends to form 
an “QO” ring provided successful gasketing action, 

In a particular drving oven (Figure 5) a large area 
had to be sealed between the water scrubber and_ the 
drying channel. Here again the temperature was above 
300° F.. and the air contained several solvents. [ffective 
sealing action was obtained by using a large “O” ring 
gasket with a 3¢g-inch cross-section. 

“QO” ring packings are an excellent design when sili- 
cone rubber is considered as a gasket material because 
of the fact that the packing friction on “O” rings is 
very low. Then, too, in the production of large-diameter 
“QO” rings, circular extrusions are simply bonded to- 
gether, thus eliminating costly molds. 

\-rings, or chevron packings, can be molded from 
silicone rubber stock and used to increase the operating 
temperature of oil seals (Figure 6). Well-housed V- 
packings of silicone rubber have successfully provided a 
seal around a high-speed shaft where the oil temperature 
was 300° to 400° F. Shaft seals of another design have 
been produced by molding the packing inside of a metal 
ring housing. 

In general, silicone rubber is not recommended for 
packing designs where a large surface area of the pack- 
ing itself is exposed to a rotating shaft. Nor is it recom- 
mended for packing in contact with steam, But where 
seals are necessary in mechanical systems involving 
various lubricating oils or air at elevated temperatures, 
properly designed silicone rubber gaskets and seals give 
exceptional service. 

In the tollowing design (Figure 7) silicone rubber is 
used to provide a flexible cushion for a metal strip that 
is to Operate at an elevated temperature. An extruded 
flat section of rubber is bonded to the metal with a spe- 
cial adhesive. If, in such a case, 


abrasion is a problem, silicone- 
coated glass cloth can be bonded 
to the outer surface of the rub- 
ber. Thus the desired property of 





Fig. 7. Silicone Rubber 

Bonded to a Meta! Strip 

Fig. 6. Silicone Rubber “V”" Packing with a Glass Cloth 
for an Oil Seal Facing 
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flexibility after heat aging is attained and mechanical 
weakness climinated. 

The surface of the fully cured rubber is entirely free 
of tack. There is no tendency for it to stick or adhere to 
metallic or non-metallic surfaces. This lack of adhesion 
extends over the entire operating range of the rubber, 
which point is not true for other elastomers. This prop- 
erty has been taken advantage of in packing designs 
where adhesion has heretofore been a major problem. 
In the discharge valve seat of an electric hot water 
heater, high temperatures and no adhesion were the prob- 
lems. A silicone rubber valve seat met both require- 
ments satisfactorily. 

Chemical Properties 

The exact etfect of solvent action and chemical corro- 
sion is difficult to determine by purely laboratory means. 
Immersion tests (Table 2) do not tell the entire story. 
Especially in the application of gaskets and seals, the 
surface area of exposure, the temperature at the point 
of exposure, the compressive force on the gasketing ma- 
terial all have a direct bearing on the degree of corro- 
sion and swelling. In general, hydraulic fluids, lubricat- 
ing oils, various polar solvents, dilute acids, and alkalies, 
and concentrated salt solution cause very little swelling 
action on silicone rubber at room temperatures. Con- 
centrated acids and alkalies have a very corrosive action 
on the rubber, and non-polar solvents impart high 
swelling. 
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Fig. 8. Dielectric Strength vs. Temperature of 
Silicone Rubber, Natural Rubber, and Two Syn- 
thetic Varieties 











TABLE 2, CHEMICAL RESISTANCE OF SILICONE RUBBER 
ASTM D543-43 
12600 12601 12602 12603 

Chge. Chge. Chge. Chge. Chge. Chge. 

Reagent Ww Vol. Wt Wt. Vol. 
W +0.6 +1 +0.6 0 +0.59 0 
6.8 15 +3.2 0 +3.0 0 
+11.7 42 +43 2.4 +3 2.0 +8 
* 118 tie +8 6.4 cated 
+4.9 13 +5. +11 +2.1 0 +2.7 0 
KOH 50°; * : : * - 3.0 +1 —45 —5 
H2SOs 10% +16.0 +37 +18.0 +38 +0.9 0 +0.5 0 
NH;OH 10% $4.5 +13 +4.4 +10 41.7 O +1.7 0 
NaCI conc. +0.2 +8 +0.1 0 -0.1 —1 +O.1 +1 
Mineral oil at 25° C. +2.5 +2 +2.5 +3 +3.0 +4 2.5 +2 
168° C. * * 2g 38 +42 
Castor oil +3.0 0 0 0 0 +1 +0.1 +] 
Linseed oil $3.8 +3 +03 —-1 0.4 +3 +0. +2 
Glycerine +0.5 0 0 —1 0.3 +] 0 0 
Alcohol +5 5 +5 +5 
Acetone +25 ; +25 +25 +25 
Benzene +160 +150 +85 +85 
Toluene 200 -200 +85 +85 


* Dissolved. 


In gasketing applications involving the use of hy- 
draulic fluids, lubricating oils, and solvents at elevated 
temperatures, it is recommended that the silicone gasket 
have as little surface area exposed to the fluids as pos- 
sible. An “O” ring design confined in a chamber under 
pressure to effect a seal has worked well in cost cases. 
Silicone rubber packings with a square or rectangular 
cross-section have also worked well. 
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An “O” ring design of silicone rubber has effectively 
provided an oil and air vapor seal on the TG-180 jet 
engine. The temperature at the point of seal was 350° F. 
to 400° F. No swelling was observed from the effects 
of the oil vapor, and the gasket could be reused. 

The harder silicone rubber stocks with silica as a filler 
are much more resistant to all chemical action and are 
recommended for use where corrosion and swelling are 
problems. Steam has a very corrosive action on sili- 
cone rubber when the rubber is totally surrounded by 
steam. Tests have been run involving low pressure steam 
(20 Ibs. sq. in.), and it was found that the silicone poly- 
mer was leached out of the rubber. A 5-10 mil surface 
area of the rubber samples lost 35° of their polymer in 
However silicone rubber parts placed in 
metal housings with only a small surface area exposed 
sutfered decomposition only at the point of contact with 
the steam. This point opens the possibility that 1f elasto- 
meric gaskets are needed for sealing at elevated tem- 
peratures where steam is present, a well-housed silicone 


500 hours. 


gasket may well serve the job. 
Electrical Properties 

In Table 3 is listed a summary of the electrical prop- 
erties of four grades of silicone rubber. From consid- 
eration of the dielectric constant and power factor values, 
it can be seen that the harder stocks, with silica as a 
filller, have the best electrical properties. Of particular 
interest is the increasing dielectric strength values with 
Increasing temperature. 


PaBLe 3. ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF SILICONE RUBBER 

Compound 12600 12601 12602 12603 
s/s 300 260 380 400 
s/t 320 280 450 450 
s/s 300 250 510 380 
s/t 350 330 560 500 
s/s 350 330 620 500 
st 400 340 680 500 
0007 005 003 004 

O11 017 004 .005 

O14 O18 005 005 

016 O18 005 005 

1 Me, dr 3.8 7.4 3.1 3.1 
4.4 8.6 3.2 3.2 

4.5 8.8 3.2 3.2 

4.9 8.9 3.2 3.3 

€ ns cc 1.5x10 1.5x10 1.5x10 1.5x10 





This is shown more graphically in Figure 8 where the 
dielectric strength values of silicone rubber, natural rub- 
ber, and two synthetic varieties are compared over a 
temperature range of from room temperature to 200° C. 
The natural rubber remains fairly constant at 700 v.p.m. ; 
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Fig. 9. Dielectric Constant and Loss Factor of Silicone Rubber vs. 
Temperature 
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Fig. 10. Dielectric Constant and Loss Factor of Silicone 
Rubber as a Function of Frequency 


the two synthetic varieties decrease rapidly from 600 to 
200 v.p.m.; while the silicone rubber increases from +400 
to 600 v.p.m. 

When dielectric constant and loss factor values at 60 
cycles are compared over a range of temperatures, the 
dielectric constant remains constant at 3.2, but the loss 
factor increases with increasing temperature from 0.01 
at 25° C. to 0.24 at 150° C. (Figure 9). Dielectric con- 
stant and loss factor values were determined over a 
range of frequencies, and here again the dielectric con- 
stant remained unchanged while the loss factor rose 
rapidly after 1,000 megacycles (Figure 10). 

In all electrical applications, ozone resistance is im- 
portant. Silicone rubber samples have stood up well 
when exposed to low concentrations of ozone. 

A combination of properties is taken advantage of in 
the use of silicone rubber as capacitor bushings. Good 
dielectric strength is of prime importance coupled with 
the fact that the rubber containing no plasticizer does 
not contaminate the pyranol in the capacitor. The low 
compression-set characteristics provide a permanent seal, 
and the design in general lends itself to assembly-line 
production. 

The insulation properties and those of heat stability 
can also be put to use when silicone rubber is used as 
a wire coating material. The coating of wire and cable 
with silicone rubber has been under investigation for 
some time with respect to formulation of the rubber and 
proper fabrication. At the present time silicone coated 
wire can be produced and has been used successfully on 
motor lead wires and electrical cable where temperature 
was a problem. Glass braid can be woven over the rub- 
ber coated wire to improve the abrasion resistance of 
the rubber. 


e 
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Fabrication 


The fabrication of finished parts from the compounded 
silicone stocks can be accomplished in many ways, and 
this versatility greatly simplifies design problems. The 
most rapid fabrication method from a production stand- 
point is extrusion. By this process a variety of shapes 
and sizes can be produced to tolerances of +0.005-inch. 

Molded parts can be produced in conventional rubber 
molds making use of compression, transfer, or injection 
molding techniques. Optimum mold pressures are low, 
100-500 p.s.i., and optimum mold temperatures are from 
125-150° C. 

Coating of various cloths can be accomplished by use 
of conventional knife or dip coating machines. When 
glass cloth is coated with silicone rubber, the resulting 
product is a flexible rubberized cloth that has been used 

(Continued on page 616) 
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The Use of High Styrene Resins 
in Non-Marking Soles and Heels 


ODIFIED styrene resins identified as “S” and 
“S-1" were introduced in 1942 by the Marbon 
Corp. At the outset they were used as reinfore- 
ing agents and tubing aids for GR-S in the wire and 
cable industry, and during the war one of the major 
outlets for these resins was “Spiral 4° cable. More re- 
cently, when restrictions were lifted, other major uses 
were developed—among these, in shoe soles and. heels. 

During the past two or three years, owing to the short- 
age of leather and its high price, sole and heel manufac- 
turers had an opportunity to develop a leather substitute 
based on GR-S reinforced with high styrene resins. 
Through the use of these resins it is possible to com- 
pound sole and heel stocks possessing wearing qualities 
superior to leather. The main objection to rubber soles 
and heels in the past has been the “rubbery” feel which 
the public has associated with leather “substitutes,” but 
with high styrene resin-rubber compounds a “boardy or 
leathery” characteristic may be obtained, and high water 
resistance and good aging properties achieved at the 
same time. 

Such a good job has been done by the sole and heel 
compounders that practically all the good qualities of 
leather have been reproduced in the high styrene resin- 
rubber soles and heels, and they now surpass leather 
insofar as wearing qualities, water resistance, and non- 
slip features are concerned, As a result, it is quite pos- 
sible that the public will continue to demand this new 
type of shoe soles and heels even when leather becomes 
more readily available and sells at a lower price. Many 
feel that the stigma of leather “substitute” has been 
removed and that the styrene resin-rubber shoe soles 
and heels have thoroughly demonstrated their ability 
to compete with leather for these uses. 


Properties of “S” and ’’S-1"" Resins 

Marbon “S” and “S-1" resins act as heat plasticizers 
and processing aids as well as reinforcing agents when 
used in either natural or synthetic rubbers. These resins 
contain a certain amount of active unsaturation which 
should be considered when they are used as a direct 
replacement for rubber in connection with the amount 
of vulcanizing ingredients required. The ditference be- 
tween the “S” and “S-1” resin is in the softening point 
range and in the electrical properties; the “S-1" resin is 
the softer and possesses the better electrical properties. 

Figure | shows the effect of vulcanizing agents on the 
shrinkage of these resins when used alone after molding 
and curing for 15 minutes at 320° F. All samples, in the 
form of six- by six-inch slabs, were removed from the 
hot mold immediately at the end of the curing cycle. 
Stock A contained resin, activator, accelerator, and sul- 
fur and remained smooth and displayed very little 
shrinkage after cooling. Stock B contained resin, sulfur, 
and activator and after cooling was a little rough and 
showed some shrinkage. Stock C contained resin and 
zinc oxide only, and roughness and shrinkage are more 
evident. Stock D is resin “S” alone, and the shrinkage 
and surface roughness are pronounced. 


Properties of Rubber-Resin Stocks 
With Marbon “S” 


and “S-1" resins it is possible to 


M. E. Jones’ and D. M. Pratt’ 
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Fig. 1. Shrinkage of Marbon “S” and “S-1” Resins 
after Molding with and without Vulcanizing Agents 


compound sole and heel stocks in the Shore hardness 
range of from 90 to 100 without the danger of the stock 
scorching and crumbling during processing, a difficulty 
encountered when compounds of this hardness are made 
using inorganic fillers. These resins also aid in decreas- 
ing the nerve of both natural and synthetic rubbers on 
the mill and provide a tight, smooth rolling bank almost 
at once. The speed and ease of milling are increased, 
and the rate of incorporation of other compounding in- 
gredients is accelerated. These resins, of course, work 
equally well in Banbury mixing. 

The high styrene resin-rubber stocks flow easily and 
uniformly in the molds, and this factor is of great im- 
portance because it permits the compound to work itself 
easily around washer inserts in heels and safety non- 
slip cores in both heels and soles. 

Table 1 gives typical high-grade, light tan, non-mark- 
ing shoe sole, heel, and tap compounds. In addition, a 
non-curing resin plasticizer ( Piccolyte S-100) was used 
in these compounds with good results as far as heat 
aging characteristics are concerned. Compounds con- 
taining “S” and “S-1” resins have the advantage of 
decreased shrinkage of the uncured stock. In the com- 
pounds in Table 1 the shrinkage without benefit of resin 
“S” was 29% ; while with the replacement of 40 parts 
of the GR-S with this resin, the shrinkage decreased to 
9.2% (Stock J-86). 

Figure 2 shows the improvement in modulus, tear 
resistance, and elongation obtained by the use of increas- 
ing amounts of resin “S” in sole and heel compounds. 
The tensile strength of these compounds was maintained 
well above 1,500 p.s.i. The replacement of the GR-S 


1Presented before the New York Rubber Grou Oct. 24, 1947. 
2Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind. 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Replacement of Fig. 3. Shore Hardness and Abra- Fig. 4. Flex-Cracking Resistance of 


GR-S with High Styrene “S” Resin 
in Non-Marking Stock 


with resin “S” increased the modulus at 200° elonga- 
tion and improved the tear resistance. The elongation 
decreased, but is well above 300° at 90 to 95 Shore 
hardness. 





TABLE 1 NoN-MARKING SOLE AND HEEL FORMULAE 
J-82 J-83 J-84 T-85 J-86 
GR-S 100 90 80 70 60 
High styrene resir 0 10 20 30 40 
f jon ‘ 
S-100 > 
1 
I 1.5 
Cc lit} r ite 0.1 
Pres 6,9, 12 320° I 
Sy fter cur 1.3 
The excellent abrasion resistance of styrene resin- 
rubber compounds is demonstrated in Figure 3 even 


though the hardness of the stocks was gradually in- 
creased from 57 to V8 Shore. It is this superior quality 
that has created a consumer demand for shoes with 
excellent wearing styrene resin-rubber roles rather than 
for shoes bearing popular trade names. In the same 
manner the shoe repair trade is finding customers de- 
manding these types of soles, heels, and taps as replace- 
ments. The abrasion tests were run on a United States 
Bureau of Standards Abrader, which has been adopted 
by the shoe sole industry as standard test equipment. 

The hardness, as recorded in Figure 3, indicates an- 
other important advantage gained from the use of high 
In these compounds the replacement of 
30 parts of GR-S with resin “S” increased the hardness 
from 57 to 93 as measured with a Shore A durometer. 
We would like to point out that styrene resin-rubber 
stocks of 90 to 100 hardness have much lower specific 
gravity than equally hard stocks loaded with clays, ete. 
The specific gravity of the former is approximately 1.3; 
whereas the specific gravity of the stocks loaded with 
clay may be as high as 1.8 or 1.9. Hence the finished 
sole or heel containing the high styrene resin will be as 
much as 30% lighter by weight. Because of the lower 
specific gravity the cost of the stock reinforced with a 
high styrene resin could be 8¢ or 9¢ a pound greater 
than one loaded with clay, but the pound volume cost 
or the cost per sole would remain the same. 

The equally important feature of the good aged flex- 


styrene resins. 


3See In 


ia Ruspper Worvp, Jan., 1948, p. 489. 


sion Resistance of Styrene Resin- 
Rubber Sole and Heel Stocks 


Styrene Resin-Rubber Sole and Heel 
Stocks (Oven Aged 24 hours at 212° F.) 


cracking resistance of stocks containing high styrene 
resins Is shown in Figure +. Samples were aged in an 
air oven for 24 hours at 212° F. and then tested on the 
Ross flexing machine.’ This test and this machine are 
also standard with sole and heel manufacturers. The 
results reported in Figure + indicate that the flex-crack 
ing resistance is maintained well above accepted stand- 
ards despite the fact that the stocks have increased hard- 
ness and stiffness with good flexibility but without the 
“rubbery” feel. Special attention is directed to the com- 
pound containing 30 parts of resin “S.” This stock is in 
the range of the hard-type soles; vet it has run in excess 
of 500,000 cycles with a crack-growth reading of O.46- 
inch. A minimum of 10,000 flexures to failure of the 
test piece is an acceptable standard. It can be seen that 
such compounds can be loaded further with clays, flocs, 
ete., and still be within accepted standards for good com- 
mercial soles, heels, and taps. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In conclusion it may be said that high styrene resins 
such as Marbon “S” and “S-1" make possible the pro- 
duction of sole and heels with the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Easier processing with excellent flow properties 
during compounding and molding. 

(2) Reduced shrinkage of uncured stocks. 

(3) Unlimited color possibilities. 

(+) Less cold flow after vulcanization. 

(5) Improved tensile and tear resistance. 

(6) High hardness and stiffness without brittleness. 

(7) Exceptional resistance to low temperature and 
aged flex-cracking. 

(8) High-grade, non-marking, and non-fading qual- 
ities. 

(9) Waterproof and non-slipping properties. 

(10) Low-gravity stocks resulting in light-weight fin- 
ished products. 

(11) Good sales appeal. 

(12) Superior wearing qualities of the finished soles 
and heels. 


stocks 





“Blaw-Knox Resin Plants and Equipment.” Bulletin No. 
2087. Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 pages. This publica- 
tion describes and illustrates a variety of plants and equipment 
for the resin industry and allied fields. 
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Rubbers’ 


John B. Gregory,’ Irving Pockel,’ 
and John F. Stiff* 


RIOR to World War Il little thought had been 

given to possible failure of gas mask faceblanks and 

hose tubes at low temperatures as natural rubber 
was used, and no trouble with stiffening of the natural 
rubber masks due to low temperature use or storage had 
been reported. With the replacement of natural rubber 
by GR-M _ (neoprene) in 1943, it was recognized that 
the low temperature flexibility of this material might be 
aproblem. .\n extensive investigation of the best formu- 
lations for cold resistance was therefore made, and the 
specifications were written so that formulae with the 
best low temperature properties would be used. -Al- 
though GR-S (butadiene-styrene copolymer) and GR-M 
were both available for gas masks at that time, GR-M 
was selected since no method was then known for satis- 
factorily compounding GR-S to give the necessary physi- 
cal characteristics at normal temperatures. However, in 
spite of all efforts to produce the best GR-M compound 
possible, a variety of complaints was received from the 
European Theater of Operations because of stiffening 
of the GR-M masks on long-time storage at the rather 
low temperatures encountered. 

Gas masks may often be exposed to low temperatures 
for long periods before wearing if required for use in 
cold weather. Few investigators until recently,’ how- 
ever, have used sufficiently long exposure times in their 
test methods to study the effect of such long exposure. 
In the evaluation of compounds for rubber gas mask 
facepieces where the requirement is that the flexibility 
must remain relatively constant as the temperature 
changes in order that a proper fit may be obtained, the 
measurement of brittle point or T50 value is not applic- 
able.) * , Even the determination of modulus at 200% 
elongation at different temperatures is not suitable, as 
is masks are so constructed that elongations of even 
“ are seldom required. Moduli at lower elongations 
than 200° are not easily measured with standard equip- 
ment. 

As Liska* has already given a good review of early 
work on the etfect of low temperatures on elastomers, 
a detailed account will not be repeated here. We would, 
however, like to emphasize that care must be used in 
predicting performance of rubber stocks from brittle 
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Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Cleveland, 
y 28, 1947. The work reported in this article was done during the 
late war at. the U. S. Army, Chemical Warfare Service Development 
Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

. or assertions in this paper are those of the authors and are 
construed as official or reflecting the views of the Chemical 
Service or of the U. S. Army at large. 

2Present address, Frederick S. Bacon Laboratories, Watertown, Mass. 
Present address, Cambridge Industries, Inc... Cambridge, Mass. 

#Present address, Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y 
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| Effect of Storage and Temperature on 
Flexibility of Natural 







and Synthetic 
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Fig. 1. Device for Determining Flexi- 
bility of Elastomers—(A) Ring Loop; 
(B) Cathetometer; (C) Balance 


point data alone. For example, from the results of brittle 
point tests, Selker ef a/® state that natural rubber com- 
pounds containing no sulfur have a lower brittle point 
than compounds that have been vulcanized with sulfur 
and that the brittle point tends to rise with increases in 
combined sulfur content. Gibbons et a/* have shown by 
use of the T50 test, however, that the resistance of rub- 
ber compounds to freezing increased with increases in 
per cent combined sulfur and in length of cure. 

It seems to us that the occurrence of the two distinct 
changes when an elastomer such as natural rubber js 
cooled : namely true crystallization and second-order tran- 
sition, explains anomalies such as the above. Liska’ 
discusses these changes and states that they were demon- 
strated by investigators at the National Bureau of 
Standards. It might well be that owing to the rapid 
lowering of the temperature in the brittle point test® the 
internal viscosity of the rubber increases so rapidly that 
crystallization is inhibited and second-order changes pre- 
dominate. The results obtained by the T50 test.’ on the 
other hand, probably are more atiected by the crystalliza- 
tion tendency. Sulfur vulcanization with its inhibiting 
effect on crystallization by cross-linking and its general 
stiffening of the system might well be expected to give 
the apparently contradictory results reported. 

In order to study the properties of gas mask rubber, 
the CWS flexibility test for coated fabrics developed by 
QO. Morningstar and I. Pockel at the CWS development 
laboratory was adapted to elastomer testing. 


Directions for the Operaiion of the Test 


The test, appartus for which is shown in Figure 1, 
consists essentially in loading and unloading a loop- 
shaped rubber sample in successive increments and meas- 
uring each resulting deformation of the sample. The 
sample, a one- by six-inch piece cut from an A.S.T.M. 
test slab? is bent and held in a clamp which in turn is 
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attached to the movable element of a cathetometer. 
The apparatus is assembled so that the platform of a 
triple beam balance at zero load just touches the under 
side of the loop. 

When the sliding weight on the balance arm is moved 
to a new position, not zero, the platform moves vertically 
upward and deforms the loop. By appropriately turn- 
ing the cathetometer dial, the loop is compressed until 
the balance index again indicates level. Hence the 
stresses in the rubber sample are just sufficient to equal 
the external load shown on the balance arm. Figure | 
illustrates the apparatus with a ring under a slight load. 
The load is added in increments of about one-tenth the 
total necessary to collapse the loop almost completely. A 
balance is obtained, by means of the cathetometer, after 
each additional loading interval. The ring is then un- 
loaded in successive increments balancing after each un- 
loading. 

To allow time for the slight creep or flow of the rub- 
ber, a one-half minute interval is allowed to elapse be- 
tween each change in load and the corresponding read- 
ing of the cathetometer. The cathetometer is turned 
during this time interval so as to maintain instrument 
balance. 

Figure 2 shows some typical data obtained by the 
above method plotted on rectangular coordinate paper. 
The average slope of the curve obtained in this way, 
which is a measure of the stiffness, is empirically desig- 
nated as tangent alpha. The ratio of the areas under the 
loading and unloading curves determined by a plani- 
meter multiplied by 100 give the % resilience of the 
sample. 


Determination of Factor for Converting Tan Alpha 
to "S” 

In order to determine a coefficient of flexibility of 
elastomers independent of the thickness of the sample a 
formula was devised for converting tan alpha to “‘S,” 
where “S” is the coefficient of flexibility. Slabs of 
various thickness from representative neoprene and 
GR-S stocks were molded, and values of tangent alpha 
determined on specimens cut from these slabs and 
plotted on logarithmic paper against the thickness of the 
samples. Straight lines were obtained with a slope of 
2.5 indicating that tangent alpha varied inversely with 
the 2.5 power of the thickness. Tangent alpha was 
therefore converted to S according to the following 

10° Tan x 
equation—S = - —, where S is the coefficient of 
T?:5 
flexibility characteristic of the material and T is the 
thickness in thousandths of an inch. 


Effect of Using Short Samples on "S” 


The effect on the “S” value of using strips shorter 
than six inches was determined on samples of various 
lengths cut from miscellaneous GR-M samples of vary- 
ing flexibility. From these data a graph was obtained 
so that a true “S” could be attained on such samples 
(see Figure 3). 


Experimental Details 


The coefficient of flexibility or the % resilience of elas- 
tomers can be determined by this method at various 
temperatures by placing the sample to be tested and the 
test apparatus in a thermostatically controlled cold or 


or accurate measurement of small difference in height and 
rizontal reading telescope or microscope movable along 


oy Chem. Tech., 14, 501 (1941). 
, InpiA RusBeR Wor vp, 79, 64 (1928). 
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hot room. The machine is somewhat bulky, and consid- 
erable manipulation of the sample is involved so that its 
use in small ovens or cold boxes is not recommended. 

With the use of the above test method a study was 
made of the behavior of various gas mask faceblank 
compounds after prolonged storage at various tempera- 
tures. 

Detailed formulations and physical properties of the 
rubber gas mask faceblank stocks selected are shown in 
Table 1. The stocks were compounded and A.S.T.M. 
slabs’ molded using standard rubber laboratory equip- 
ment and technique. 


TasLe 1. FormMuLar oF Stocks Usep 1n Stupy oF Errecr oF Lone-T1IMe 
EXPposuRE AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES ON FLEXIBILITY 


Compound No. | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
GR-I 100 
GR-S 100 
GR-M 100 100 
Smoked sheet 61 100 100 
Midwest reclaim 13A 0 
Stearic acid 
Zinc oxide 
Sym. di-beta-naphthyl- . 
para-phenylenediamine 1.18 1 1 
Flectol H HE. 
Salicylic acid 13 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 1.86 
N-cyclohexyl-2-Benzo- e 
thiazole sulfenamide a iy 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine salt 
of dicatechol borate 
Sodium acetate 0. 
Methylene-paratoluidine 5 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine 2 
Zenite 0.8 
Zenite A 1 1 
Dimethyl thiuram disulfide 1 
Selenium dithiocarbamate 1 
Red lead 0.5 
Extra-light magnesium oxide | if ? 
MPC black 20 4.: 
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SRF black 70 16 
Phenyl alpha naphthyl amine 
Heliozone 
Paraffin 4 2 2 
Petrolatum 1 1 
Diotyl phthalate 12.! 
Dibutyl sebacate 6.: 
16) 


to 
oe 
org 
ww 


Dicapryl phthalate 
ayol . = * 

Lt. Circo Oil A 5 5 10.4 

Mineral rubber 7.5 

Neophax A 

Naftolen R-100 6 x . 

Sulphur 1.5 1.5 1 2.3 2 2 

3 30 10 10 10 8 8 8 

_— Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 
at at, at at at at at 


Physical Properties 320° F.329° F.320° F.320° F.290° F.290° F.290° F. 


Tensile P. S. I. 1553. 1179 1924 1945 1415 2127 2937 
Elongation (%) 723 878 802 770 540 686 718 
Modulus at 200% p.s.i. 237 101 260 326 363 293 116 

400% p.s.i. 465 286 881 966 891 866 426 


Two one- by six-inch strips of each stock were stored 
at —20, +5, +35, and +150° F. and their respective 
flexibilities determined periodically at the storage tem- 
peratures, except in the case of those strips stored at 
150° F.: the latter were conditioned at 70° F. for 24 
hours before testing, and then tested at 70° F. 

Figure 4, showing the plots of “S” value vs. time in 
storage at 150° F. for each stock, shows that all stocks 
increase in stiffness somewhat during the first two weeks 
of storage. The reclaim stock #5 is the worst, and the 
natural rubber stock #7 the best. As an “S” value of 70 
was found to be about the upper limit for comfort, it is 
evident that the reclaim and 65% natural rubber are 
somewhat too stiff after storage. The GR-I compound 
also appears to be borderline. 

The next figure, 5, shows the effect of various low 
temperatures on the GR-I stock. No difference in the 
flexibility of the stock could be detected initially or on 
long exposure at 70, 35, and 5° F. or initially at —20° F. 
During prolonged exposure at —20° F. a progressive 
change is, however, very marked. This is thought to 
indicate crystallization of the GR-I. 
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LAE OF StocKS USED IN Stupy OF EFFECT OF SULFUR CONTENT AND STATE OF CURE ON LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY 














2. Fort 
or GR-I, GR-M, AaNnp NatuRAL RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
( i No 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
G 100 100 100 100 
100 100 100 
r 100 100 100 
5 5 5 5 12 12 12 30 20 30 
1 1 1 
Re d 0.5 0.5 0.5 OA 
S 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1 1 1 1.1 1 1.1 
S 0.5 0.5 0.5 
S 0.15 0:15 0.15 
1.1 1.1 11 
4 4 4 
1i¢ atechol 
0.35 0.35 0.35 
D 1 1 1 1 
Sel 1 1 1 1 
M ).7 ).7 0.7 
S 0.24 24 0.24 
Be 1 1 1 
S I 70 70 70 70 30 30 30 
F 15 15 15 
Cc 86 86 86 
F 10 10 10 
Pa r 4 4 4 2 2 2 
oxi 1 1 1 
Pe 1 1 1 
D 6.67 6.67 6.67 6.67 15 15 15 
Dit 6.67 6.67 6.67 6.67 
D 6.67 6.67 6.67 6.67 
L ( 5 5 5 
S 1.5 Z 2.25 2.5 1 2 3 2 2.25 2.5 
M 20 30 30 30 30 0 30 30 S 8 8 
1457 1499 275 1076 1922 1982 1589 561 627 
E 670 683 587 577 75 770 650 653 663 
200 282 259 328 284 302 321 314 319 311 
( 142 159 142 126 250 265 338 298 18 
s quite evident. Such changes, considered due to the compound containing 3° sulfur. Long cure times with 
effect of second-order transition, were not noted in the — stocks containing 36 sulfur resulted in virtual elimina- 
GR-I stock tion of the stiffening effect in GR-M, but such stocks 
The plots for the GR-M stock at various low tempera- have undesirable- modulus and inferior aging qualities. 
tures (Figure 7) show the effect of both crystallization Figure 15 shows the effect of varying sulfur from 1% 
ind second-order transition, An interesting point about to 3%. 


is that they show that GR-M is more flex- 
20° F. than at +5° F. between two and 30 
e. It is felt that this phenomenon is due to 
s in the rate of crystallization of the polymer 
parently is near a maximum at +5° F. 

& indicates that the addition of sulfur to the 
ick has little effect on its low temperature prop- 





rubber stocks too show both crystallization 
and changes due to second-order transition (see Figure 
9). Figure 10 shows, however, that the 100 smoked 
mpound has a much more pronounced tendency 
5 and —20° F. even though it also is 
pure gum stock with little filler shows 
ization tendency as the loaded stock 
(see Figure 11). but here no effect of second-order 
transition is noted. To avoid discomfort in the face- 
blanks due to high modulus, both these natural rubber 
stocks were compounded with but 2% sulfur. Natural 
rubber vulcanized with sulfur would have been 
more resistant to crystallization. To study the effect of 

sulfur and time of cure on the low temperature flexi- 
bility of GR-I, GR-M, and natural rubber, the com- 
pounds shown in Table 2 were made up and A.S.T.M. 
molded using an undercure, optimum cure, 
and overcure. Strips of the GR-I and natural rubber 
compounds were then stored at —20° F. and the GR-M 
strips at 5° KF. The flexibilities of these materials 
were determined periodically, and “S” values calculated. 

Figure 12, showing the results with the GR-I com- 
pound containing 2© sulfur, indicates the importance of 
cure time. But varying the sulfur content from 1.5 to 
2.57, as shown in Figure 13, does not appear to be 


sheet Cl 

to crystallize at 

heavily loaded. A 
l 


the same crystal 


more 


test slabs” 


Cs. 


critical. 
igure 14 shows the effect of cure time on a GR-M 


Figures 16 and 17 show the ettect of cure on the 
natural rubber compound containing 2.25% sulfur and 
the effect of varying the sulfur in compounds #15, #16, 
and +17. Both cure and sulfur content are shown to 
be critical factors. 

To determine the practical etfect of the 
changes after storage at low temperatures in the flexi- 
bility of the gas mask faceblank stocks given in Table 
1, faceblanks were molded and stored at —5° F. +5° F. 
for 30 days. Twelve natural rubber faceblanks of un- 
known composition were also stored with the above. 
The GR-M_ faceblanks, the natural rubber faceblanks 
made from compound #6 (Table 1), and most of the 
commercial natural rubber masks were found to be too 
stiff for use after this treatment; whereas the others 
were still usable. Twenty-four other commercial natural 
rubber masks were stored at +-5° F. for 60 days. At the 
end of this period two of the masks were too stiff for 
use; Whereas the others were very flexible. 


observed 


Discussion 


Using as a criterion that the stock shall not stiffen on 
prolonged exposure at low temperatures, it is apparent 
that if gas mask faceblanks were made irom compounds 
given in Table 1 (see also Figures 7 to 14), only those 
made of the GR-S stock would be satisfactory. Con- 
versely, this would indicate that faceblanks made of 
GR-I and natural rubber could not be used at tempera- 
tures at or below —20° F. and +5° F. respectively. 

However, since no trouble with natural rubber face- 
blanks at low temperature has been reported even though 
they have been rather extensively tested under mild 
arctic conditions, it follows that GR-I as well as the 
GR-S should be a suitable synthetic for use in gas mask 
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Fig. 9. Stiffening of Reclaim Faceblank Stock +5, Table 1, vs. 
Days Exposure at Various Temperatures 
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Fig. 11. Stiffening of Natural Rubber Faceblank Stock +7, 
Table 1, vs. Days Exposure at Various Temperatures 
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Fig. 12. Effect of Cure on Flexibility of GR-I Compeund +9, Table 2, 
Stored at —20° F. 
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Fig. 16. Effect of Cure on Flexibility of Natural Rubber 
Compound #16, Table 2, Stored at —20° F. 
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Fig. 10. Stiffening of Natural Rubber Faceblank Stock =6, 
Table 1, vs. Days Exposure at Various Temperatures 
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Fig. 13. Effect of % Sulfur on Flexibility of GR-I Compounds 8, 9, 10, 
and 11 on Table 2 Stored at —20° F. 
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Fig. 14. Effect of Cure on Flexi- Fig. 15. Effect of °o Sulfur on the 
bility of GR-M Compound +14, Flexibility of GR-M Compounds 
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faceblank manufacture. Considerable improvement in 
the low temperature characteristics of GR-I compounds 
would nevertheless be highly desirable. Owing to the 
poor hot tear and hence poor molding characteristics of 
GR-I, the latter is considered the most satisfactory syn- 
thetic available for faceblank manufacture at 
present. 

In addition to its tendency to stitfen at low tempera- 
tures, GR-M has another drawback when used for gas 
mask compounds. GR-M gas mask facepieces which 
have become stiff from exposure to the cold are difficult 
to render flexible again unless dipped into warm water 
(100° F.) or hung in a warm room (80° F.). Cold 
stiffened natural rubber or GR-I facepieces, on the other 
rendered flexible by the warmth of the 


elastomer 


hand, are easily 
body. 

From the 
temperature stiffening of most elastomers upon pro- 
longed is to be expected except in the case of 
interpolymers such as GR-S with a fairly large amount 


above work it appears that progressive low 


storage 
of each component. It seems likely that this progressive 
iffening i to crystallization, and it would be of 
interest had X-ray diagrams of the elastomers 
after short and long exposure to substantiate this point. 
The progressive stitfening of GR-I in spite of its being 
an interpolymer and in spite of the large amounts of low 
temperature plasticizer present indicates that the diene 
monomer is not present in sufficient amounts to interfere 
with the crystallization of the isobutylene component. 


stiffening is due 
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Summary and Conclusions 
\ new met 7 


hod for measuring the flexibility of rubber 
1 


has been described. The method consists essentially in 
determining the stress-strain curve obtained by loading 
ind ling a loop formed from a one-inch by six 
inch strip cut from a test slab. A coefficient of flexibility 


‘ndent of the thickness of the sample and, in addi 


+ « 


ion information on 
l r the method 


resihence were obtained. 
described, the behavior ot 


mask face- 








various natural and synthetic rubber gas 
piece compounds was studied during one month to three 
months’ exposure at various temperatures down to 

20° F. Progressive stiffening probably due to crys- 
tallization was feund for natural rubber, GR-I, and 
GR-M compounds at low temperatures. No tendency 
to crystallize was noted for the GR-S compound. Of 
the crvystallizable polvmers GR-I was the most resistant. 
ind GR-M the least resistant to stiffening during low 
te erature storage 

It is of course evident that different polymers have 
inhere ditferent degrees of resistance to low tem 
peratures. 

Disregarding these inherent differences the work re- 


ported indicates that the resistance of elastomer com- 


pounds to stiffening during proionged low temperature 
storage is favored bv the following: 
1. Use of interpolymers made from monomer mix- 


relatively large proportion of each com- 


tures having e 
mutual interference with crystal 


ponent, thus obtaining 


ition, 
2. Use of a “tight” cure which probably so impedes 
the movement of the polymer chains as to make crystal- 
lization difficult. 
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Silicone Rubber 


(Continued from page 608) 


as insulation wrapping tape for electrical coils and also 
as a thin gasketing material. Laminations or reinforced 
sheeting more than !'g-inch thick can be produced by 
bonding together alternate lavers of rubber and cloth. 
By this means tensile strengths of 2,000-3,000 Ibs. /sq. in. 
and tear strength of 200-300 Ibs./in. are obtained. This 
factor is highly advantageous when strength is needed 
and elongation is not necessary. Bonding of the rubber 
to itself, glass, or metal can be accomplished with the use 
f a newly developed adhesive. 

All these fabrication techniques or combinations of the 
same may be utilized when parts of varied designs and 
structure are required. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it can be pointed out that silicone rubber 
is in no way a substitute material or just another elas- 
tomer. Its properties of thermal stability offer to the 
materials engineer a brand new product and a new range 
of temperature conditions where can be 
obtained. 

Its flexibility range of from —70 to 500° F.; its re 
sistance to oxidation, excellent heat aging, low compres- 
sion set, and good electrical properties are factors that 
can be put to use in a variety of applications. To take 
full advantage of these desired properties, however, the 
limitations of the material should understood. 
These limitations can be overcome to a large extent by 
proper mechanical design. Fabrication techniques of 
molding, extrusion, wire coating, laminating, cloth coat- 
ing, and bonding have been worked out successfully. The 
properties of silicone rubber combined with proper de- 
sign and fabrication will result in products to solve many 
enginecring temperature problems. 
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Letter to the Editor 
November 26, 1947. 
To Tue [piror, 
India RUBBER WorLp, 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, U.S. A. 


SIR: MALAYAN RUBBER POLICIES 

There must be a large number of people in the U. S. 
who will suppose that matter appearing in your journal 
would have some degree of authenticity, and the article 
headed “Malayan Rubber Policies’’ to have emanated 
from an unbiased origin. 

Anyone with an inside knowledge of the rubber pro- 
ducing industry will immediately recognize it as propa- 
ganda directed against the Malayan Government. If 
inspired by personal predilection, one wonders what Mr. 
Bauer has suffered at the hands of the British that he 
exercises his forensic acumen to such a purpose. Pos- 
sibly he is associated with some political body which has 
for its object the disparagement of British rule in 
Malava. One seems to recognize the technique—the 
careful marshalling of selected facts, the quotations scru- 
pulously isolated from their context, and always in the 
background the suggestion of a predatory imperialism 
(or whatever cliché is now current for intelligent com- 
mercial enterprise ). 

The attack on the R. R. I. is most unfair, 

(Continued on page 619) 
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Contributions of Organic Chemistry to 
the War Effort—Synthetic Rubber—IV 


from our January issue the article by the former 

head of the Copolymer Research Branch of the 
Office of Rubber Reserve, which reviews the government 
research program on synthetic rubber from the view- 
point of the organic chemist. 


Zi installment, the fourth of several, continues 


High Temperature Polymerization 


Polymerizations in the GR-S recipe at temperatures of 
100 to 110° C. were conducted at the University of Il- 
linois (50).°. Under the conditions, as was to be ex- 
pected, the rate of polymerization was very rapid. Con- 
versions of 60° were obtained in 30 minutes and 80 to 
85° in 60 minutes at a temperature of 95 to 100° C. At 
100 to 110° C., conversions in the neighborhood of 65% 
were obtained in 30 minutes. These polymers were diffi- 
cult to process and contained large amounts of gel. After 
milling, the gel disappeared and the polymers became 
soluble. Tires made from this rubber showed an im- 
provement of 13° in wear over those made from GR-S. 

The polymerization was carried out in lightweight 
stainless steel bombs two inches in diameter, with walls 
3/16-inch thick and a capacity of 300 millimeters. Each 
bomb is capped with a two-inch standard pipe cap rein- 
forced with a half-inch steel plate welded on the top and 
fitted with four large bolts by means of which a copper 
sheet gasket (1/32-inch thick) and a steel thrust plate 
(3g-inch thick )are tightened down over the open end. 
An oil bath of 17-gallon capacity fitted with two two- 
kilowatt oil-immersion heaters and the usual tempera- 
ture-regulating devices is used to heat the bombs. These 
are fastened on a shaft with U-bolts, and the shaft is 
rotated in the bath at a rate of 36 r.p.m. The polymer- 
ization is timed by a stop-watch from the instant of im- 
mersion. When the bombs are removed, they are quickly 
immersed into ice water, and the latex is coagulated with 
salt-acid. 


Polystyrene in GR-S 


It was felt that the properties of GR-S would be ad- 
versely affected by polystyrene if any considerable 
amount were formed during polymerization. This might 
happen in the plants since the butadiene is the last of the 
ingredients to be added to the reactors. It is conceivable 
that in case a delay occurs before the butadiene is added, 
some polystyrene might be formed. A number of meth- 
ods for the determination of polystyrene in GR-S was 
investigated. Treatment of the polymer with tertiary 
butyl hydroperoxide and osmium tetroxide was found to 
give excellent results (51). 

In brief, the method is based upon the principle that 
polymer molecules such as GR-S containing ethylenic 
bonds, when dissolved in benzene, can be split into frag- 
ments by a hydroperoxide such as tertiary butyl hydro- 
peroxide in the presence of osmium tetroxide; while 
polymer molecules such as polystyrene containing no 
ethylenic bonds remain unattacked. The small fragments 
1 Presented before Division of Organic Chemistry, A.C.S., Chicago, TIIl., 

Sept. 11, 1946. 
2Ofhce of Rubber Reserve, RFC, Washington, D. C. Present address, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
3 Bibliography references appear at end of this installment. 
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(low molecular weight aldehydes) are soluble in ethanol ; 
whereas the unattacked polystyrene is insoluble. A sep 
aration of the polystyrene therefore consists merely of 
pouring the reaction mixture after breakdown of the 
polymer containing unsaturated groups into ethanol and 
filtering off the polystyrene. 

Mixtures of GR-S and polystyrene (prepared by 
emulsion polymerization) were analyzed by this pro- 
cedure. The results are reported in Table 15. 


TABLE 15, DETERMINATION OF POLYSTYRENE IN POLYSTYRENE-GR-S 
MIXTURES 
Amt. of PS \mt. of GR-S Amt. of Polysty: 
Taken (Mg) Taken (Mg) Found (Mg) 
( 3 201.4 


As can be seen from the results, excellent agreement 
is found between the amount of polystyrene added to 
GR-S and the amount found by analysis. 

It was also found that there is very little polystvrene 
in GR-S, which fact is proof that GR-S is a true co- 
polymer and not a mixture of polybutadiene and _ poly- 
stvrene. 

The oxidation of GR-S by this method offers interest- 
ing possibilities in connection with a study of the struc- 
ture of copolymer. A quantitative determination of all 
the oxidation products should give a complete insight 
into the structure of GR-S and other polymers contain- 
ing unsaturated bonds. The method appears to have 
detinite advantages over degradation by ozone. 


Compositional Relationship in GR-S 


A large amount of experimental data shows that the 
relation between composition and conversion is the same 
for GR-S copolymers prepared in the laboratory and on 
the plant scale, if proper polymerization conditions are 
maintained (52). The composition of the polymer is 
unattected by variations in the amount of mercaptan, the 
amount and kind of emulsifier, the catalyst and polymer- 
ization temperature. Even ditterent recipes (ferricvanide 
activated hydrogen peroxide) seem to produce polymers 
having the same chemical composition as does the mutual 
recipe, 

The relation between Go conversion and ‘ce styrene in 
the polymer is given in Table 16 (53, 54). 

TaBLeE 16. StyRENE Content oF GR-S at Various CoNnvERSIONS 
% Conversior Average % Styrene 
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It can be seen that the styrene content of GR-S co- 
polymer is about 17.2% for the first polymer formed 
and rises gradually to 25.0%¢ for 100° conversion. The 
rate of change of average styrene content increases with 
increasing conversion. 

The styrene contents of polymer increments at differ- 
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ent conversions (instantaneous values) have been cal- 
culated for GR-S and are shown in Table 16 (53). 
These show the composition of polymer increments 
it various degrees of conversion for GR-S pre- 


formed 

pared with a charging ratio of 75:25 butadiene stvrene. 
The data illustrate the striking heterogeneity of GR-S. 
This chemical (compositional) heterogeneity is in addi- 
tion to the physical heterogencity resulting from a dis- 
r molecular weights. Thus a 78‘c conversion 


tribution of 
polymer which has an average styrene content of 21.0, 
actually is made up of polymer units containing from 


17.2 to 28.6'~ styrene. As the conversion is increased, 
the heterogeneity increases enormously ; a 90°: conver- 
sion polymer with an average stvrene content of 22.5% 


contains material of 36.5 stvrene. 


Tat 17. Compos ‘ PoryMER INCREMENTS FoRMED AT VarRIovs 
( RSION (75:25 CHARGE Ratio) 
( Styrene Content, ¢ 


Structure of Polymers: 1, 2 vs. 1, 4-Addition 


In the early period of the development of GR-S there 
mg tendency to attribute many or all of the 
short-comings of the product to the presence of vinyl 
side chains arising from 1,2-addition of butadiene during 
the formation of the polymer. Consequently there was a 
great interest in determining the relative occurrence of 
],2- and 1,4-butadiene units in polymers prepared under 
a great variety of conditions in order that any polymer- 
ization environmert favorable to 14-addition might be 
recognized. The group at the University of Tlinois 
undertook study this aspect of the structure of GR-S 
by application of the ozonization reaction (55). 


Was a str 





Ozonization Method 


A number of products would be expected from the 
f the polyozonide from the GR-S 
molecule in which the monomer units may be arranged 
in numerous possible ways. Each 1,2-butadiene unit 
should give rise to one molecule of formic acid so that a 
measurement of the formic acid produced, coupled with 
knowledge of the monomer composition, should permit 
calculation of the percentage of butadiene units combined 
in the 1,2-manner. Other information concerning the 
manner in which the monomer units are combined could 
be gained by a study of the di- and polybasic acids pro- 
duced in the reaction. Thus, where one 1,2-butadiene 
unit occurs between two 1,4-butadiene units, ozoniza- 
tion should) produce butane-1,2,4-tricarboxylic acid; 
where a styrene unit occurs between two 1,4-butadiene 
units, $-phenyladipie acid should be formed: two conti- 
guous 1,4-butadiene units should lead to succinic acid; a 
portion containing several contiguous 1,2-butadiene units 
should lead to a polybasic acid; alternation of styrene 
and 1,2-butadiene units and or styrene units leads to 
acids of very complica‘ed structures. 

The amount of formic acid produced by ozonization 
has been determined on a large number of GR-S and 
related polymers in the study carried on at Illinois. In 
addition two samples of GR-S, one standard and one 
undermodified, were ozonized,in quantity sufficient to 
permit the isolation and identification of polybasic acids. 
A number of polybasic acids predicted from the random 
arrangements of butadiene and styrene units in the chain 
were isolated and identified. Thus succinic, trimethyl- 
butane 1,2,4-tricarboxylic, $-phenyl adipic and other 


oxidative hydrolysis 
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polybasic acids were identified which accounted for ap- 
proximately 85° of the butadiene and 30° of the 
styrene in the copolymer. It was concluded that all pos- 
sible arrangements of monomer units are present at ran- 
dom in the chain. 

In Table 18 are recorded the ozonization numbers of 
some butadiene stvrene copolymers prepared under dif- 
ferent conditions. Several sodium polymers and copoly- 
mers of butadiene with other monomers are included. 


TABLE 18. OzonizATION OF POLYMERS 
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The value of approximately 10° found for natural 
rubber is thought not to represent actual 1,2 arrange- 
ment of isoprene units, but rather a value which is to be 
expected from secondary oxidation of an unsaturated 
polymer. The low value for neoprene, however, shows 
that such oxidation is not entirely general. At best, the 
ozonization numbers represent only approximations of 
the 1,2-addition of butadiene and seem to be useful only 
in comparison with each other. 

Under most conditions of preparation and subsequent 
treatment of GR-S, the ozonization value lies in the range 
between 15 and 20. Changes in the butadiene-stvrene 
ratio, temperature, conversion and type of modifier and 
the use of ferricyanide activator are without effect. On 
the other hand butadiene-styrene polymers prepared with 
cationic emulsifiers show a distinctly lower value for 
1,2-addition. Both hot and cold milling seem to reduce 
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the apparent vinyl group content slightly. Emulsion 
polybutadiene has the same ozonization number as 
GR-S, except when the butadiene is polymerized at 
110° C.; then it drops to 12. 

The introduction of halogen- or nitrogen-containing 
monomers reduces the apparent vinyl side chain content 
toa very low value, often well below 13° in the samples 
studied. It is not certain whether this is truly a decrease 
in the amount of 1,2-addition or merely a drop in the 
secondary oxidation effects. 


Perbenzoic Acid Method 


Perbenzoic acid has been used extensively for the 
determination of unsaturation in ethylenic compounds. 
The Rubber Subcommittee Mission which was sent to 
Germany after the war found that the perbenzoic acid 
method was being used to determine 1,2 versus 14 
addition in the Buna polymers (57). The amount of 
perbenzoic acid that has reacted with the unsaturated 
compound is determined by a simple iodometric titra- 
tion. The rate at which perbenzoic acid reacts with an 
unsaturated compound is markedly dependent on the 
nature of the substituents of the carbon atoms joined by 
the double bond. For example, the reaction of perbenzoic 
acid with oleic acid at room temperature is complete 
within a few hours, but with crotonic acid no appre- 
ciable reaction occurs within a month. 

The method is not confined to analytical studies of rub- 
ber, but can be used quite generally for the determination 
of the constituents of a mixture of two unsaturated com- 
pounds, one of which has a vinyl double bond and the 
other an internal double-bond, provided that the rates 
of reaction of the two are sufficiently different. 

The method has been applied to the determination of 
the amount of 1,2- and 1,4- addition in polymers con- 
taining unsaturated groups. The determination is based 
on the difference in the rates of reaction of these two 
types of bonds with perbenzoic acid. Perbenzoic acid 
reacts more rapidly with internal double-bonds  (1,+- 
addition) than with side vinyl groups (1,2-addition ). 

In the determination of 1,2-addition in polymers, per- 
benzoic acid is allowed to react with the purified poly- 
mer in a chloroform benzene solution. The reaciion is 
allowed to proceed for a specified length of time, and then 
an aliquot portion of the solution is analyzed iodometri- 
cally for the amount of perbenzoic acid remaining. From 
this value the amount (in ‘¢ ) of double bonds which has 
reacted in that time is easily calculated. Finally, the °“% 
of double-bonds reacted” is compared with a calibration 
curve which gives directly the corresponding composition 
of the polymer in © of 1,2-addition. 

The reaction temperature, the solvent, and the degree 
of excess perbenzoic acid were found to have the great- 
est influence on the extent of substitution reactions. 
With an initial perbenzoic acid concentration not much 
above theoretical requirements (2547) and a low tem- 
perature (6° C.), the interference of side-chain oxidation 
can be maintained at a minimum. 

Taste 19, INTERNAL DovupLe-Bonp Vatvues FOR BUTADIENE-STYRENE 
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The procedure has been used to measure per cent. 
I,4-addition in several samples of GR-S, polybutadiene, 
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polyisoprene, polydimethylbutadiene and natural rubbers. 
Polyisoprene and emulsion polydimethylbutadiene have 
the highest proportion of internal bonds (88-90‘7 ) of 
all the synthetic samples analyzed. Tables 19, 20, and 21 
show the values obtained for these rubbers. 

Tas_e 20. INTERNAL DovusLe-Bonp VALUES FOR MISCELLANEOUS SAMPLES 


+ Internal 
Sample Double- Bonds 
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TasLe 21. INTERNAL Dovusie-Bonp VALUES FOR NATURAL RUBBERS 
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Kmulsion polyisoprene and polydimethylbutadiene 
have the highest proportions of 1,4-addition of all the 
synthetic polymers measured. GR-S and German Buna 
S-3 show the same percentage of 1.4-addition. The 
number of internal double-bonds is the same for different 
conversions of GR-S. Polymerization in acid systems 
seems to favor 1,4-addition. Finally, natural rubbers 
show the highest 1,4-addition, namely 95‘ 
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Letter to the Editor 
(Continued from page 616) 


they can defend themselves, if they think it worth while, 
but few of your readers will take the trouble to learn 
how the R. R. I. have always urged small holders to avail 
themselves of their advice, or to suppose that the staff 
allocated to that work might depend on the extent to 
which this advice was sought. [t will probably occur to 
your readers, however, that knowledge gained on large 
plantations cannot but benefit smaller ones. 

As for bud-wood, a casual glance through the adver- 
tisement columns of pre-war Malavan newspapers will 
refute the suggestion that it has generally not been avail- 
able to small holders. Perhaps the R. R. I. is expected 
to give reading lessons in the “kampongs.” Anyone with 
a superficial knowledge of the mentality of small holders 
could tell Mr. Bauer why they have not favoured bud- 
grafting or systematic replanting, and at the same time 
explain to him why the economics of rubber production 
have favoured the development of large planting organ- 
izations. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dr. F. J. PATON 
Dr. Frederic J. Paton 
Malacca 
Federated Malay States 








EDITORIALS 


Let’s Look at the Record 
for Rubber Policy 


HE problem of national policy with regard to rub- 
ber has been before the government, the industry, 
and the consuming public of the United States ever 
since the end of World War II and, at this writing, does 
not seem to have been solved as vet as far as the con- 

‘oversial issues are concerned, 

The Batt Inter-Agency Committee on Rubber was 
appointed in September, 1945, submitted its first report 
in March, 1946, and its second report in July, 1946, and 
was disbanded in February, 1947. As stated in this col- 
umn in August, 1946: 

“This Second Report of the Committee, while being 
an admirable and extensive document, still does more 
toward reemphasizing the many dilemmas confronting 
the Committee than it does to provide a complete and 
clear-cut solution of many of them.” 

After an extensive series of hearings in the first 
quarter of 1947, Congress passed Public Law 24 of the 
74th Congress, in March, 1947. This so-called ‘“‘tem- 
porary legislation,” effective only until April 1, 1948, 
discontinued government purchasing of natural rubber. 

After another extensive series of hearings which 
began in November, 1947, the House Armed Services 
subcommittee on rubber under the chairmanship of 
Rep. Paul Shafer of Michigan has been unable to reach 
a majority agreement on long-range rubber policy. 
Representative Shafer introduced his own bill in the 
House on January 19 for eventual discussion and ap- 
proval or rejection by that body. A Senate Banking and 
Currency subcommittee, of which Senator John W. 
Bricker of Ohio is chairman, has begun study of the 
Shafer Bill and plans to meet to formulate a Senate bill 
on rubber within the next month. 

\pproximately two months remain before the expira- 
tion of Public Law 24, and other bills may be introduced, 
or the Shafer Bill may be extensively modified before 
passage; nevertheless an examination of the Shafer Bill 
in its present form in comparison with the Batt Com- 
mittee Report of July, 1946, causes the editor of India 
RUBBER \WorLD to wonder just how much has really 
been accomplished on ‘formulating long-range rubber 
policy in the last 18 months. 

Let’s look at the record: 

(1) On the subject of production and use of synthetic 
rubber, the Inter-Agency Committee Report recom- 
mended that there should be continuously maintained in 
production and use, regardless of cost, sufficient synthetic 
rubber capacity to meet at least one-third of our rubber 
requirements, exclusive of requirements of special-pur- 
pose rubbers. A minimum consumption of about 250,000 
long tons per year of general-purpose rubber was sug- 


gester i. 
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The Shafer Bill requires that facilities in operation 
by the government or private persons shall produce 
annually not less than one-third of the 600,000 long tons 
a year general-purpose rubber and 75,000 long tons a 
vear special-purpose rubbers capacity to be maintained 
within the United States at all times. 

(2) The Batt Committee’s recommendation as to the 
best method of assuring a minimum use of synthetic 
rubber was product specification or subsidy, or a com- 
bination of both. 

The Shafer Bill authorizes the President to exercise 
allocation, specification, and inventory controls of natural 
and American-made rubber and by regulation to require 
consumption in the United States of American-made 
general-purpose rubber in a specified percentage of the 
combined total consumption of natural rubber and 
American-made general-purpose rubber consumed an- 
nually in the United States and also to require the .on- 
sumption of specified percentages of -\merican-made 
special-purpose rubber. 

(3) On plant disposal, the Batt Committee stated that 
private ownership and operation of the synthetic rubber 
industry should be a major objective since this would 
provide an important contribution to research and de- 
velopment. In the interest of developing competitive 
conditions in the synthetic rubber industry, the amount 
of production capacity in private hands should exceed 
the amount of guaranteed use. 

If the Shafer Bill becomes law, the President is to 
designate a government agency for the disposal of the 
synthetic plants, but no disposition can be accomplished 
without an affidavit from the National Security Re- 
sources Board and a concurrent resolution of Congress. 
However, “wherever possible the sale or lease of any 
facility shall be made so as to encourage the development 
of new, independent enterprises,” the bill states. 

(4+) The Batt Committee recommended that broad 
research programs for quality and cost improvements in 
the synthetic rubber field should be continued by govern- 
ment and private industry. 

The Shafer Bill states that the powers, functions, 
duties, and authority of the United States to undertake 
research and development and allied fields shall be car- 
ried on by such agencies of the government that the 
President may designate. The cost is to be paid by such 
sums as the Congress may appropriate. 

On the important issues of the patent pool and the 
exchange of information agreements, an improved pric- 
ing formula for use by the government in setting the 
selling price of GR-S, and, in fact, the disposal of the 
synthetic plants, no solution has been reached and may 
not be reached before a new law is passed. “Unsettled 
world conditions” and “national security” cannot be used 
to justify the failure to reach a decision on all of these 
controversial issues. In the remaining two months before 
the new law must be passed, there still is time for prog- 
ress to be made on the patent pool and cross-licensing 
agreement, on pricing, and even on less-restrictive plant 
disposal. 











Plastics Technology 


Major Advances in Plastics during 1947! 


James W. Underwood? 


ROBABLY the most. startling an- 

nouncement during 1947 was that plas- 
tics were being used as drugs (1)."* It 
has long been known that excess acidity 
in the stomach was a direct cause of 
stomach ulcers. Since ion-exchange resins 
have been known for many years, it is 
perhaps only the commendable caution of 
physicians in not publishing results of 
medical research until thoroughly checked 
that has kept this announcement from pub- 
lication until lately. An interesting part of 
this announcement is that the hydrochloric 
acid adsorbed by the resin in the stomach 
is released in the intestines to be returned 
to the body system. 

Another announcement that revealed an 
unusual property of plastics was that when 
an electrical potential is applied to trans- 
parent plastics, the strains created prior 
to dielectric breakdown can be viewed by 
polarized light in the same way as is 
possible to view strains created by mechani- 
cal forces (2). Since mechanical strains 
will also be visible, it is necessary to view 
the specimen at zero voltage in order to 
determine which parts of the strain pat- 
tern are caused by the electrical stresses. 
Because both the strain patterns are vis- 
ible, the fact has already been established 
that mechanical stress influences the direc- 
tion of dielectric breakdown. With this 
new tool available it should be possible to 
gain a better understanding of the cause 
and mechanism of dielectric breakdown. 


Molds and Molding 


Mold cavities are much more economical 
to make by hobbing than machining if a 
number of cavities are to be made. How- 
ever, owing to the limited amount of up- 
ward flow of metal into the engraved por- 
tion of the hob it is impossible to hob 
intricate designs, but these are now prac- 
tical by powder metallurgy techniques (3). 
The hob, mounted on a shank of correct 
diameter, is inserted face upward in a 
bull ring of the desired inside diameter. 
The metal powders are poured on_ top 
of the hob and the punch is_ positioned. 
After pressing at pressures ranging from 
30 to 90 tons per square inch the metal 
compact is removed and sintered at 1260 
C. for one hour per inch of thickness. 
Since sintering causes the compact — te 
shrink, the sintered compact, after cooling, 
is coined, using the original hob to re- 
size the cavity and to give it the same 
finish as the hob. 

Powder metallurgy techniques are also 
being used to mold polytetratluoroethylene 
(4). Owing to the fact that the tempera- 
ture at which this material can be molded 
practically corresponds to its decomposi- 
tion temperature, it has been impossible 
to mold it. By this new technique, finely 
powered polytetrafiuoroethylene is pressed 
into a compact in the same way as is 
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used for making powdered metal compacts. 
Pressures of 100 to 3,0Q.0 pounds per 
square inch are usual but may be as low 
as 25 and as high as 50,000 pounds per 
square inch or more. After removal from 
the mold the compact is heated to a 
temperature between 327 and 400° C. for 
a time sufficient for the entire mass to 
reach 327° C., the temperature above 
which the polymer is transparent and be- 
low which it is opaque due to a change 
in crystallinity. Quenching of the heated 
parts produces tough, resilient pieces; 
while slow cooling produces parts which 
are softer and less stiff than quenched 
parts and have lower tensile strength. 
Slow cooling is necessary for intricate 
parts which are likely to distort. Although 
the parts shrink when sintered, the amount 
of shrinkage can be predicted and allowed 
for in making the compact. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Pastes 


During the war, owing to a shortage 
of solvents in England, polyvinyl chloride 
pastes were developed which contain no 
solvent (5). These pastes are based on 
the fact that although the plasticizers used 
are compatible with the polyvinyl chloride, 
they are not absorbed by the resin at an 
appreciable rate at room temperature, but 
are rapidly absorbed at elevated tempera- 
tures to form smooth coherent gels identi- 
cal with regularly processed plasticized 
polyvinyl chloride. As regularly compound- 
ed, the pastes are a mixture of plasticizer, 
stabilizer, pigment, and resin. They are 
free-flowing fluids of varying viscosity de- 
pending on the amount of plasticizer. They 
may be formed into useful articles by 
spreading with a conventional doctor knife, 
spraying, dipping, or casting. After appli- 
cation, the paste is heated to 140 to 150 
C. to form a coherent mass (5-9). 

Since no solvents are used in the pastes, 
thicker coats can be applied by dipping 
in one operation than could be applied by 
the older solvent compositions which were 
limited to dilute solutions because of the 
limited solubility of the resin and the ten- 
dencies of concentrated solutions to gel 
at room temperature (6, 8). Although 
cold dipping forms can be used, the thick- 
ness of the coating will be limited by the 
viscosity of the paste. After gelling with 
heat the form can be redipped and the 
process repeated as many times as neces- 
sary to give the desired thickness. How- 
ever the more economical way to form 
thick coats is to heat the dipping form 
to a predetermined temperature and then 
immerse it into the paste. The heat of 
the form partially gels the resin, allowing 
much thicker coats to be built up in a 
single dipping operation. The resin is com- 
pletely gelled by further heating and then 
stripped from the mold (5, 6). 

Slush casting of hollow articles can be 
accomplished by the same technique, ex- 
cept that in this case the paste is poured 
into the heated mold, care being taken 
not to entrap air bubbles, and then the 
excess paste is poured out after the de- 
sired thickness has gelled on to the walls 
of the mold (5). 

Since very little pressure is required to 
inject the paste into molds, very light and 
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inexpensive molds of plaster of Paris, 
brass, or steel can be used, and even a 
grease gun used to inject the paste into 
the mold (5). 

The development of these pastes has 
made it possible to produce films as thin 
as one mil to four mils, with a tolerance 
of 1/10-mil, in a relatively simple opera- 
tion. The paste is knife-coated on to an 
endless stainless steel belt; then it travels 
through an oven to fuse the resin. After 
coming from the oven the film is stripped 
from the belt (6). The ability to control 
the thickness of vinyl films within close 
tolerances is becoming increasingly im- 
portant since heat sealing with electronic 
heaters is only successful with uniform- 
gage sheets. Experience has shown that 
with decreasing sheet thickness the speci- 
fic power in watts per square inch re- 
quired to obtain successful welds increases 
very rapidly. For example, two sheets each 
five mils in thickness require about 425 
watts per square inch; while two sheets 
each one mil in thickness require about 
1,000 watts per square inch to form sat- 
isfactory welds (6, 10). 


Compounding 


\ process of compounding the thermo- 
plastic molding materials utilizes a prin- 
ciple very similar to that for vinyl pastes. 
The resin, dye, pigment, stabilizers, fillers, 
etc., are placed into a rotatable cylindrical 
chamber so constructed that while it is 
rotating, the plasticizer and other liquid 
additives (presumably solvents to hasten 
the absorption of the plasticizer by the 
resin) can be sprayed into the chamber 
as a fine mist. After the proper length of 
time hot air is filtered through the mate- 
rial to evaporate the volatile materials. 
The material is discharged as a free-flow- 
ing powder ready for molding (11). 

A method of continuous compounding of 
thermosetting molding compounds was re- 
vealed in an article reporting on German 
practices (12). At first a method similar 
to extrusion was tried. However, since 
heat is liberated both because of friction 
and the exothermic reaction of the resin 
as it is processed, hot spots were created 
that caused localized curing of the resin 
which stuck to the side walls of the ex- 
truder, soon causing the entire mass to 
clog the extruder. The method finally 
evolved was to feed a premix of the 
powdered resin, dyes, pigments, fillers, lu- 
bricants, and accelerators to the center 
of a regular set of compounding rolls 
Strips of processed resin are cut from the 
edges of the roll, causing the resin to feed 
out automatically from the center to the 
sides. Length of time on the rolls, there- 
fore, was governed by the width of mate- 
rial cut off from both ends. As far as 
known, no similar practice is being used in 
the United States. 


Ferming Plastic Sheet 


Thermoplastic sheet stock can be formed 
either by free blowing or by the use of 
forming dies. Free blowing allows only 
limited control of contours and is ad apted 
only to those shapes more or less semi- 
spherical in structure. However, since 
nothing but air comes in contact with the 
surface of the sheet, the optical proper- 
ties of the original sheet are maintained. 
For complicated shapes and those having 
sharp changes in contour it has been nec- 
essary to use forming dies. Since any im- 
perfection in the surface of the mold is 
reproduced in the surface of the formed 
sheet, it was always necessary to have 
highly polished molds which were expen- 
sive to make. 
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In order to combine the two methods 
a new process known as “ridge forming 
has been developed to make shapes which 


are impossible to form by free blowing 
(13-14). The heated sheet to be formed 
| an opening just a little 


is clamped across 
horizontal cross-sectional 





larger tl 





area of the part. The sheet is formed by 
a skeleton framework which contacts the 











sheet only at those areas that determine 
the final shape of the article. If the draw 
is more than half the width of the open- 
ing, it is desirable first to use vacuum 
forming to draw the plastic to a free- 
blown shape slightly “deeper than the 
depth of the shape desired. The ridge 
mold is inserted and the vacuum released, 
allowing the sheet to snap back and cool 
in place 
Preheating 

Preheating « thermosetting materials 
by use l -frequency heaters has 
proved to be economical as evidenced by 
its wide adoption by the molding industry. 
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limit somew! Its universal adoption. 
Steam preheating has overcome this diffi 
culty since steam preheaters are very 
cheap in comparison to dielectric preheat- 


eating of charges ot sev- 


eral pounds is desired. Steam preheaters 
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it dielectric pre- 
heate re l electrical prop- 
erties ch fact rules out steam pre- 
heating i high-grade electrical rts. 
Preh« time for steam pre sideline is 
mucl IZer an for dielectric preheating. 
In a comparable test where the closing time 
t the ss Was fi) seconds in both 
cases, 1t took 15 seconds to preheat with 


a high-frequency preheater and eight min- 
‘ombination steam- 











infrared preheater. This latter « isativan- 
tage can be overcome by using a multipk 
tray unit enough to allow the nec 
essary time in the preheater. One major 
advantage of steam prelhe ating is tl ee leay- 
ing the preform in the ‘heater for a 
necessa! y to preheat the 

‘ntly does not cure the 

t of preforms was 

ter for 7% min- 

eforn Was removed and 

and then another pre- 

removed and transfer molded. The 
Process Was repeated until the last  pre- 
lorm to be tested was removed after a 
total preheat time of 48 minutes. Ne 





rence in transfer time could 





be attributed to curing of the preform. 
Unfortunately no mechanical or electrical 
tests were run on the test samples. 


Machine Developments 


Both methods will no doubt be used 
side by side in many molding plants be- 
cause of the above differences. Certainly 
steam preheating would not adapt itself 
to the combination molding machine an- 
nounced early this year (18-19). In this 


molding compound 
from a hopper to an 
chamber from whence 
hydraulic ram and 
preform chamber 


machine, granular 
flows by gravity 

adjustable metering 
it is transferred by a 
then by gravity to a 
where a second hydraulic ram preforms the 
powder. At the proper time the preform 
talls by gravity between two electrodes of 
a high-frequency preheater and again by 
gravity to the transfer chamber where a 
third hydraulic ram transfers the compound 
to the mold cavity. After the compound is 
cured the mold opens and the operator re- 


moves the flash, runners, and molded parts 
as well as any cured compound on_ the 
force. After the operator closes the safe 
ty gate, the mold closes and locks and 


another preheated preform is dropped into 
the transfer chamber for a repetition of 
the cycle. As can be seen, the cycle in- 
volving metering, preforming, and pre 
heating overlaps the cycle transferring and 
curing the compound. 

On a typical job, a kitchen cabinet han- 
dle is molded in an eight-cavity mold 
using a 24-second preheat time and a 
48-second cure time with an output of (0 
cycles per hour 

Electronic preheating is also used in com- 
hination with a machine developed to edge- 


glue lumber using urea resin glues (20). 
Phenolic resin glues cannot be used at 
present owing to a tendency to are dur- 
ing curing. By use of this machine 1,000 
feet of lumber with a maximum width of 
glued panel of 37 inches can te edge- 
glued in one hour. It effectively removes 
what is the usual bottleneck in the wood 
working industry. 

Another automatic machine that has 


greatly increased production and will re- 
sult in lower costs for transparent boxes 
is a machine that will produce 1,000 boxes 


an hour (21). Size limits are infinitely 
variable from a lower limit of 2!4 inches 
to a maximum of 13!4 inches on either 
side, and a minimum depth of inch to 
a maximum of four inches. Thickness of 
stock may be from five mils to 20 mils 
The machine takes the rolled sheet stock 
slit to the desired width and automatical- 
ly blanks, crimps, and glues the stock 
into a finished box half. The only con- 
cession to ordinary rolled sheet stock that 
had to be made was that the stock had 
to be rolled on a core of at least nine 
inches diameter, since on smaller cores 


the material on the inside of the roll took 
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ture to be formed into a satisfactory box. 


New Resins and New Uses 


Several companies announced new modi- 
fications of old materials, such as Plexi- 
glas Special U.V.A., a polymethyl metha- 


crylate able to adsorb ultraviolet light 
(22); Plexiglas V, a polymethyl metha- 
crylate having a heat distortion tempera- 
ture of 90° C. (23); Lustrex, a poly- 
styrene having a heat distortion tempera- 
ture of 87 to 88° C. (24); and Tenite ITI, 
a cellulose acetate propionate (25-26). 
Only one entirely new material was of- 
fered to the trade. This new material was 
diallyl phenyl phosphonate (27). As with 


ali monomers containing two allyl groups 


in the molecule, it polymerizes to form 
a thermosetting resin and is capable of 
conferring this property on copolymers 


in sufficient quantity. Other 
polymer of diallyl phenyl 
make it appear prom- 


containing it 
properties of the 
which 


phosphonate 


i:inge are its high index of refraction, its 
ability to wet glass fibers, and its flame 
resistance. The index of refraction is 1.57 


so that as a transparent solid it is exceeded 


only by the flint glasses and polystyrene. 
\ composition having any desired index 
of refraction below tliis value can be ob- 


tained Fy copolymerizing this material with 
the correct percentage ot another polymer- 
izable monomer whose polymer has a low- 


er index of refraction than that desired. 
Glass cloth laminates have been made 
where the glass fibers were wet sutfhcient- 


ly and the index of refraction of the poly- 
mer so nearly matched the index of re- 
fiaction of the fibers that the re- 
sulting laminates were transparent. 
Silicone resins have been iound to be 
excellent for sizing paper (28). Less than 


glass 


0.10 resin is necessary to give good re- 
sults. It is added to the beater stock which 
must have a pH yalue below 7. Hard 
water decreases the sizing effect, but this 
difficulty can be overcome by the addition 
of a small amount of silicone oil emul- 
sion. This small amount of size does not 
affect the strength properties. Using larg- 
er amounts of silicone resin for size de- 
creases the strength properties, except for 
tear strength which is increased. The small 
amounts of silicone resin necessary for 


make the silicones especially 


good sizing 
suited for papers where the larger amounts 
of ordinary size might cause difficulties. 
This point suggests the use of silicone 
resin as a sizing for cigarette and con- 
denser paper. 
Conclusions 

In retrospect we can see that the major 


advances in plastics during 1947 have been 
distributed between uses, properties, proc- 
esses, products, equipment, and materials. 
Ac vances in such a wide diversity of fields 
industry. 
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P.M.M.A. Elections 


OHN R. HOOVER, vice president, B. 


F. Goodrich Chemical Co., and D. S. 
Frederick, vice president, Rohm & Haas 
Co., were reelected president and vice 
president, respectively, of the Plastic Ma- 
terials Manufacturers Association, Inc., at 
the annual — ing in New York, Re 
on January 8. H. Carman was elected 
id nqon eee and John E. Walker 
treasurer of the Association. 

New members elected to the board of 
directors were: C. F. Hosford, Jr., vice 
president of Koppers Co., Inc.; W. W. 
Knight, Jr., general manager of Plaskon 
Division, Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; 
and Spencer E. Palmer, assistant vice 
president of Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Harry Krehbiel, pr reuatent of Catalin Corp. 
of America, and W. . Landes, vice presi- 
dent of Celanese es. of America, will 
continue as directors along with Mr. 
Hoover and Dr. Frederick. Arnold E. 
Pitcher, general manager of plastics de- 
partment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., a past president of the Associa- 
tion, will serve in an advisory capacity 
to the board of directors. The chemical 
products division, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., was elected to membership in 
the Association 

Phe Association's Resin Adhesive Divi- 
sion elected J. C. Garrels, Jr., manager 
of the Lockport plant. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., as its chairman for 1948. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Garrels, the managing com- 
mittee of the Division will include W. N. 
Shepard, manager of industrial glues and 
resins of Plaskon Division, who is the re- 
tiring chairman, and R. G. Booty, assistant 
to the Interlake Chemical 
Cor} 


president of 


New Testing Machine’ 


Progress in the research project spon- 
sored by P.M.M.A. at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and in particular 
details of the new testing machine, were 
announced to the industry during the meet- 
ing. The research project, now entering 
its third year, is directed toward a fun- 
damental study of the engineering prop- 
erties of plastics and has shown the need 
of design of specialized testing equipment. 
The new machine now in operation at 
M.I.T. is a combination of various types 
and is the first of its kind to take ad- 
vantage of recent developments, particu- 
larly the use of servo mechanisms and 
electronic controls. This machine permits 
the precise measurements of physical prop- 
erties of plastics, taking into considera- 
tion the importance of time as a primary 
function. It provides constant rates of 
stress, strain, cross-head motion, and load 
application and permits the continuous 
testing of a sample from tension to com- 
pression. Auxiliary equipment include 
freely suspended and self-aligning grips. 
a special bending jig, torsion and shear 
fixtures, and special extensometers opera- 
ting through the servo mechanism. 

The new machine together with special- 
ized instruments for rapid determination 
of molecular weights and _ distribution 
opens new horizons in plastics testing and 
completes the instrumentation for the In- 
stitute to proceed to the main objective: 
the study of the mechanical stress-strain 
phenomena of plastics as related to their 
molecular structure. The testing machine 
should have application in testing other 
materials, such as rubber, metals, and 


1A paper on this testing machine was published 
in the December, 1947, issue of the A.S.T.M. 
Bulletin, p. 51. 


wood products. The work at M.I1.T. is 
being directed by a steering committee 
composed of Dr. Frederick for P.M.M.A. 
and Prof. A. G. H. Dietz of M.I.T. Tech- 
nical members of the Association together 
with representatives of A.S.T.M. and 
S.P.I. have been assisting in this werk. 





Plastics Division Program 


HE Division of Paint, Varnish and 

Plastics Chemistry, American Chemi- 
cal Society, has announced further plans 
for its twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
with the Society in Chicago, IIl., on April 
19 to 23. A special program having the 
theme “From Art to Science’ has been 
planned under the chairmanship of A. 
Elm. Four papers will review the greatest 
contributions of the Division during the past 
25 years, as follows: C. E. Barnett, New 
Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), will review the 
contributions of the pigment chemist; D. 
H. Wheeler, General Mills, Inc., will talk 
on the drying oil chemist; C. S. Fuller, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, will discuss 
the work of the plastics and resin chem- 
ist; and M. Van Loo, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., will review the contributions of the 
test chemist and testing engineer. 

This program will probably be held on 
Thursday afternoon, April 22, and will be 
followed by a social hour and banquet at 
which past chairmen of the Division will 
be guests. The Chicago Paint and Varnish 
Production Club has also been invited to 
attend this banquet, at which C. F. Ras- 
weiler, Johns-Manville Corp., will speak. 

On Thursday morning there will be a 
symposium on alkyd resins, including the 
following papers: “History and Develop- 
ment of Alkyds,” by R. H. Kienle; “Theo- 
ries of Alkyd Composition and Behavior,” 
by Kk. A. Earhart; “Technology and Ap- 
paratus for Manufacture,” by A. G. Ho- 
vey; and “Applications in Industry,” by 
A. G. Beavers. 

The Division has scheduled regular pa- 
pers on plastics for April 21 and papers 
on coatings for April 23. The Palmer 
House has been designated as headquarters 
for the Division, and members are advised 
to secure reservations at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 





S.P.I. Handbook Issued 
UBLICATION of the “S.P.I. Hand- 


book” was announced by George H. 
Clark, president of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, at a cocktail party on Janu- 
ary 8 at the Monte Carlo Restaurant, New 
York, N. Y. The 451-page tome is expected 
to assume a place as the authoritative work 
on the plastics industry and its affiliates. In 
preparation for four years, the book repre- 
sents the cumulative efforts of 300 techni- 
cians and other authorities from more 
than 600 firms in the plastics industry. 
Six chapters were released as preliminary 
booklets during the past three years, but 
have been revised for the final publication. 
It was announced that the book will be 
revised as conditions warrant in order to 
keep pace with the expanding and pro- 
gressing industry. N. J. Rakas, of Na- 
tional Automotive Fibres, Inc., was chair- 
man of the handbook committees, and 
Charles L. Condit, of the S.P.I. central 
staff, was secretary. The book, which con- 
tains more than 500 charts and illustra- 
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tions, is being distributed free to all mem- 
bers of the Society. Additional copies may 
be obtained at a price of $4.50 to members 
and $7.50 to non-members. 





Hoover on Plastics Trends 


T IS expected that 1948 will be the 
first year since the war in which the 
supply of all major plastics materials will 
be nearly adequate to meet demand, said 
J. R. Hoover, president of the Plastic 
Materials Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
and vice president of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. Plant facilities projected 
and announced during 1945 and 1946 have 
now for the most part been brought into 
production or will have been by midyear. 
The most critical supply problem tacing 
the thermosetting material manufacturers 
is that of formaldehyde, although current 
supplies of phenol and urea are not much 
better. In general, thermoplastics are ex- 
pected to be available in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet requirements. Certain types 
may be in short supply early in the year, 
but supplies should ease during the second 
quarter. Plasticizers for the vinyls appear 
to be the most critical problem in this 
field, Mr. Hoover said, and these short- 
ages may persist throughout the year. 
The plastics industry has gained great 
momentum and some degree of maturity, 
and its future appears to be unlimited by 
any known horizons, Mr. Hoover added. 
Many of its growing pains were self- 
corrective and stemmed largely from mis- 
applications of plastics. A more con- 
servative and specific approach to plastics 
advertising, publicity, and promotion has 
become apparent, and there is greater em- 
phasis on functional and economical appli- 
cation. The use of plastics in combination 
with other materials holds promise for the 
future, as do the development of new ma- 
terial forms and improved and simplified 
methods of processing. 





Reviews Industrial Progress 


F. LIVINGSTON, manager of the 

* extension department, E. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., spoke on “Review 
of Progress” before a joint meeting of 
the Philadelphia Sections of the Society 
of Plastics Engineers and of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry on January 15 at 
Franklin Institute. The meeting, which 
was also a ladies’ night, was preceded by 
a dinner tendered the speaker. 

America has made 50 years of progress 
in 10 years by taking its inventors out of 
sheds and attics and putting them in mod- 
ern research laboratories backed by ample 
funds, Dr. Livingston deciared. The pro- 
cess of progress is both complicated and 
dificult and involves teamwork between 
research workers in many different fields, 
engineers, designers, too!makers, adminis- 
trators, investors, and workers. The 
speaker described the process by means 
of examples showing how rayon, nylon, 
and the plastics field have expanded into 
industries creating thousands of jobs and 
raising living standards. Many samples of 
chemical products were displayed by Dr. 
Livingston to document his thesis that 
progress is obtained by teamwork. 

The subject with Dr. Livingston is to 
be reviewed again at a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Section, S.P.E., at the Franklin 

Institute on February 18. 
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S.P.I. Low-Pressure Industries 


HE third annual technical session and 

exhibit of the Low-Pressure Indus- 
tries Division, Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, was held January 15 and 16 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 
Approximately 400 attended the meeting 
at which, in addition to the technical ses- 
sions and 30 company exhibits of plastics 
products, there was a forum entitled “The 
Industry Asks Questions,” and a banquet 
at which Ralph W. Carney, Coleman Co., 
spoke on “The Man Who Sells.” 

A special feature of the meeting was a 
“personal contact” period each day when 
an effort was made to bring together rep- 
resentatives of resin and filler manufac- 
turers, mold and machinery producers, de- 
signers, consultants, molders and_fabrica- 
tors. William B. Darling, Riegal Paper 
Corp., was moderator at the “Industry 
Asks Questions” forum in which a panel 
of 10 members of the low- -pressure fabri- 
cation and molding industry replied to 
questions from the audience on new de- 
velopments, availability of materials, pro- 
duction methods, and other problems. 

Seven papers were presented before the 
technical sessions at which Mr. Darling 
was chairman, and Robert J. Brinkema, 


Egmont Arens, Inc., was vice chairman. 
Cecil W. Armstrong, consultant, gave 
a paper on “Continuous Laminating.” Aiter 


a description of the raw materials, includ- 
ing resins, catalysts, fillers, and cover 
sheets, Mr. Armstrong des cribed the con- 
tinuous laminating process in detail and 
compared it with the non-continuous proc- 
ess. The speaker emphasized the need of 
improved quality control and sound mer- 
chandising methods and predicted that con- 
tinuous laminating with polyester resins 
will attain a prominent and respected place 
in the plastics industry. 

“Design-Printed Papers for the Polyes- 
ter Resin Laminating Industry” was the 


topic discussed by George R. Wallace. 
Decotone Products Division, Fitchburg 


Paper Co. Mr. Wallace gave a brief his- 
tory of the development of design- printed 
papers for the polyester resin laminating 
industry. After a description of the gra- 
vure printing process, the speaker con- 
sidered the requirements for the paper 
and ink used in this process. Mr. Wallace 
pointed out some of the major problems 
involved in the production of a satisfactory 
sheet for polyester laminating and then 
indicated possible solutions to these prob- 
lems that would allow for greatly in- 
creased production. 

“New Developments in Treating Cel- 
lulose Fibers for Polyester Laminates,” 
by Arthur L. Smith, Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co., was the third paper on the 
program. In some respects the utilization 
of low-pressure or polyester resins and 
their techniques in already established 
fields has been neglected, Mr. Smith de- 
clared. For example, when polyester resins 
were used with cellulosic fillers, the lack 
of adequate resistance to moisture of the 
finished product was considered too great 
a deficiency for the electrical insulation 
industry. Resinous Products & Chemical 
has developed a method which largely 
eliminates this deficiency, Mr. Smith said, 
and gives polyester laminates equal or 
superior to currently available laminates 
for the electrical insulation industry. The 
speaker described this method which in 
essence consists of waterproofing the cel- 
lulose fiber to render it less polar or 
hydrophilic and thus make it more recep- 
tive to the relatively less polar contact 
resin. 


F. L. Minnear, Shellmar Products Corp., 


Conference and Exposition 


in “Evaluation of Thermoset 
Sheet Products,” reviewed his experience 
in both the high-pressure and _ contact- 
pressure laminating fields and compared 
the two processes and their end-products. 
The contact pressure laminates provide a 
wide range of flexibilities, color, and de- 
sign, give maximum strength in Fiberglas 
laminates, and are made by continuous 
processes with consequent cost savings. 
High-pressure laminates, said Dr. Min- 
near, provide great strength, but are made 
by the batch process, require skilled proc- 
ess control, and give products rigid and 
normally dark in color. 

The other papers presented before the 
technical sessions were: “Economics of 
Reinforced Plastics,” by W. B. Wilkins, 
plastics consultant ; “Developments in Cata- 
lysis and Processing of Polyester Resins,” 
by D: G. Patterson, American Cyanamid 
Corp.; and “New Developments in Poly- 
ester Resins,” by H. L. Gerhart, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Abstracts of these 
papers are not available at present. 


Laminated 





Cleveland S.P.E. Elects 


EW officers and directors of the Cleve- 

land Section, Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, Inc., were elected by written bal- 
lot at a meeting of the Section’s board 
of directors on January 12, as follows: 
president, William Johnson, Plastic Engi- 
neering, Inc.; vice president, Hugh Winn, 
Case Institute of gegen secretary, 
M. Scott Moulton, B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.; treasurer, C. FE Saurwein, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.; and directors 
W. H. Nicol and W. Van Orman, both 
of Goodyear, F. C. Hyas, Chemical Rub- 
ber Co., F. J. Ackerman, Ackerman Plas- 
tic Molding Co., C. F. Waterfield, Brush 
Development Co., and the four new of- 
ficers. 





Pacific Coast S.P.I. Meeting 
PPROXIMATELY 75 members and 


guests of the Pacific Coast Section, 
Society of the Plastics Industry, attended 
a meeting on January 23 at the Clark 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. The first part 
of the meeting was devoted to a report 
of activities of the S.P.I. educational com- 
mittee. The committee is taking an active 
interest in the education of employes of 
the plastics industry so that they can be 
used in suitable positions. The committee 
is also working on plans to educate plas- 
tics consumers at the buyer level in order 
to eliminate some of the misapplications 
of plastics that have occurred in the past. 
The second part of the meeting con- 
sisted of a talk by Marie Bentivoglio, of 
Celanese Corp., on “Some New Uses of 
Cellulosic Plastics.” = Dr. Jentivoglio 
showed samples of new applications and 
explained their use. Among the products 
displayed were: (1) wallpaper coated or 
laminated with an embossed film of cellu- 
losic plastic which gives a matte finish 
that can be readily cleaned; (2) compacts 
made from Saran mesh coated with cellu- 
lose acetate and then metallized; (3) a 
flame resistant cellulose acetate molding 
compound which has good molding and 
electrical properties and an excellent fin- 
ish; (4) ethyl cellulose for repairing bowl- 
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ing pins by injection molding, said to in- 
crease the life of the pins by as much 
as tenfold; (5) a hollow, transparent, 
cellulose acetate fish lure in which a live 
minnow and some water are placed to pro- 
vide realism; (6) imitation pearl earrings 
and beads made from extruded cellulose 
acetate and coated with special lacquers 
to give a pearl-like finish; (7) cellulose 
acetate packaging film for new applica- 
tions, including hosiery; and (8) Forticel 
plastic which gives dimensionally stable, 
rigid, and easily machinable products suit- 
able for use in spectacle frames. 





Philadelphia S.P.E. Meetings 
HE Philadelphia Section, Society of 
Plastics Engineers, held its regular 

monthly meeting on December 16 at its 

meeting place, the Franklin Institute. As 
usual, the meeting was preceded by a din- 
ner tendered to the speaker and held in the 

Institute's Dairy Dell. Speaker of the 

evening was John C. Graf, of John C. 

Graf Co. who gave a talk emphasizing 

the important part hydraulic presses play 

in the production of both peacetime and 
wartime products. This talk was illustrated 
by slides showing presses made as_ far 
back as 1900 and by a display of different 
types of products made on hydraulic press- 

After the talk a film, “Watts in Glass,” 
was shown through the courtesy of the 

Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., followed 

by a question and answer period conducted 

by John H. Clark, of Owens Illinois Glass 

Co. The group’s next meeting, a ladies’ 

night, will take place January 15. 

The Section’s preceding meeting had 
been held on November 18. Speakers were 

G. H. Mains, research director, Phenolite 


division, National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
and G. H. Sollenberger, Rohm & Haas 


Co. Mr. Mains discussed new develop- 
ments and products in the field of lamin- 
ated phenolic plastics. Mr. Sollenberger 
gave an interesting talk on special devel- 
opments in Plexiglas acrylic plastics. He 
stressed the more difficult specifications 
now being formulated for heat resisting 
acrylics and said that these requirements 
have necessitated the developments of fur- 
ther modifications and improvements. Mr. 
Sollenberger also displayed sample parts 
illustrating certain departures from stand- 
ard injection molding procedure, such as 
heat resistance, greater clarity, and im- 
proved moldability. Following the talks, a 
film entitled “Science Spins a Yarn” was 
shown through the courtesy of American 
Viscose Corp. 

At the Section’s meeting on October 21, 
Guy R. M. del Guidice, patent attorney 
for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., spoke on the 
patent system. He traced the development 
of our patent system and discussed its pro- 
visions in great detail, emphasizing the in- 
terests of the inventor. 





Redman on Product Development 


A TALK on “Product Development in 
Plastics,” by Robert E. Redman, in- 
structor in industrial design, Rhode Island 
School of Design, was the feature of a 
meeting of the Rhode Island & Southeast 
Massachusetts Section, Society of Plastics 


Engineers, Inc., on January 14 at the 
Providence Engineering Society Bldg. 


(Continued on page 630) 





Scientific and Technical Activities 


Washington Chemical Engineers Meet on Rubber 


THE Chemical Engineer's Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an independent organiza- 
tion 1 i le held a 
Sit- 
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“The National 
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- economies of the participating 


nations in a satisfactory cvndition. 


Technological Status and Future Outlook 


In his talk Mr. Coe first explained that 
( ld deal with the uses of syntheti 
rubl her than the chemistry and phys- 





new raw material. It was ex- 
plained that such uses would be continuous 
i they were now well 
The development and properties of some 
of the synthetic including neo- 
and GR-S, were reviewed, and ret- 
was made to the 2!4 million tires 
made with GR-S that had provided good 
service during the last several years, dur- 


ics of this 
established. 


rubbers, 





crence 





ing both war and peace. Engineers believe 
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natural rubber tires to be about 15¢c bet- 
ter than those made with GR-S, but. it 
was said that this point may or may not 


be of importance. At any rate, a complet 
change to all natural rubber tires is not 
likely. At a lower price, more GR-S will 
be used in tire production. Difficult proc- 
essing is no longer a problem with GR-S: 
in fact wire and ting, battery, 
and coated goods manutacturers preter GR 
S to natural rubber, the fi mentioned 


cable, 


first 
industry even at a higher price. Of cours: 
certain disadvantages of GR-S still per- 
sist, particularly its strength and 
tack as compared with natural rubber. 
In the field of recent developments it 
ilk he advantages of the carbon black 
masterbatches were brieth One 
of the most promising modifications of 
standard GR-S is this type rubber poly- 
merized at between 0 and 40° F. Developed 
result of 


lower 





discussed. 


as a research conducted by the 
synthetic rubber industry under sponsor- 
ship of ORR, preliminary tests indicat 
that this new GR-S is at least the equal 


of natural rubber in tensile 
elongation. In resistance to flex-cracking 
and in abrasion resistance it is expected 
to be superior to natural rubber. Parts of 
plants are now being equipped ti 
produce this new synthetic rubber, one the 
plant operated by U. S. Rubber at Borger, 
Fex., and the other the plant operated 
by Copolymer Corp. at Baton Rouge, La. 
Until recently the production of GR-S at 


strength and 


two 


such low temperatures was impractical be- 
cause of the effect of the reduced tempera 
ture on the polymerization rate. The dis 
covery of a combination of four low-tem 
perature polymerization accelerators has 
made possible a polymerization time of 
12 hours. These chemicals cumene 
hydroperoxide, an oxiding agent; invert 
sugar, a reducing agent; sodium pyrophos 
phate and ferrous sulfate, activating agents 
The added cost to produce this new GR-S 
was only a fraction of a cent a pound, the 
said, 


are 


spcakKker 

It was emphasized that research on syn 
thetic rubber must be continued either by 
government or private industry in 
| technical 


order 
may bs 





advances 





ealized. 


Mr. Coc 
synthetic rubber 
itself. technologically 


that in his 

has now proved 
and that it will con- 
tinue to be manuiactured and used on it 
merits as a raw material required by 
industry. 


In conclusion stated 








Relaiion to National Economy 


In stressing the importance of synthetic 
‘ubber to our national e Mr. Had 
referred to the difficulties of our sup- 
ply position before the late war due t 
the cartelization of natural rubber pro 

cing industry, the wartime scarcity of 
rubber betore the synthetic plants began 
eration, and the $130,000.00. 
100,080 long tons of natural 
cured during the war from thx 
Valley. In contrast he pointed to the ade 
quate availability and stabilized price of 
synthetic rubber at the present. time which 
is in addition to the unparalleled war 
service performed by the synthetic rubber 
industry. Horizons are unlimited for the 
synthetic rubber industry, but the term 
“synthetic” should be dropped, it was 
said. The present temporary shortage of 
GR-S is due to human error on the part 


onomy, 
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government in in- 
the length of time 
products 


of both industry and 
correctly estimating 
the high level demand for rubber 
would continue. 

Mr. Hadlock also mentioned the high 
earnings of the rubber goods industry and 
said that they were due to a considerable 
degree to the stabilized low price and 
regular supply of GR-S to that industry. 


Stabilizing the Domestic Industry 

remarks Dr. Dinsmore 
said that it is generally agreed that we 
cannot rely upon natural rubber imports 
in a future emergency, but should preserve 
the synthetic rubber manuiacuring capacity 
and skill, together with knowledge of how 
to use it, against any such future emer- 
gency. Synthetic rubber production for the 
next two years of 275,000 long tons a 
year 1s believed the minimum requirement 
for national security. There will also be 
required a stockpile of natural rubber 
which may be as much as 800,000 long 
tons, he said. 

Dr. Dinsmore declared further that it 
seems obvious that the requirements of 
national security require, for a time, gov- 
ernment controls generally obnoxious to 


In his opening 


private industry. Ii synthetic rubber could 
compete with natural rubber in cost and 
quality, there would be no problem. This. 


however, is not the case, and there is no 
assurance that it py be brought ab 
by any private operation in prospect. 

Wide discussion has failed to evolve any 
more feasible scheme for insuring the use 
of minimum amounts of synthetic rubber 
than by continuing present specifications 
for small tire transportation items. Man- 
datory use, however, should be limited to 
these items by law, subject to change only 
by Congress after recommendations by a 
joint committee of the rubber industry, 
and the supervising government agency. 
The importation of such tire items should 
be subject to prevailing specifications, and 
export should be permitted free from such 
specifications, it was said. 

If proper pricing policies were to be 
adopted, it is doubtful whether either in- 
dustry or the tire-consuming public would 
suffer by government operation of the 
synthetic plants in comparison with opera- 
tion by prive ite enterprise. Dr. Hadlock 
has stated that GR-S could be produced 
for an out-of-pocket cost of about 14! 2¢ 
a pound, but that other necessary charges 
brought the cost up to or above the 18'2¢ 
a pound selling price. 

Dr. Dinsmore pointed out that if leg 
islation permitted Rubber Reserve to cut 
these additional charges to around 1¢ a 
pound, as industry recommends, the 
ber could be sold at 15!2¢ to 16¢ a pound, 
thus extending the period of time over 
vhich GR-S would be competitive. On 
the other hand, if private industry pro- 
duced GR-S, profits on the major raw 
materials and the rubber would have to 
be added, and there seems to be little 
hope, by use of present plants and under 
present conditions, of equaling or better- 
ing a government cost. The probabilities 
are that the costs in private plants, for 
some time forward, would be at least le a 
pound higher, Dr. Dinsmore said. 

We may as well recognize the un 
palatable fact that by every indication, 
both from our own work in this country 
and from what we know of the Germans’ 
work, it is unlikely that the GR-S type of 
rubber will ever be entirely competitive. It 
is probable that the competitor for natural 
rubber must come from new undeveloped 
fields of polymer chemistry, while GR- 
takes its place as just another obsolete 
weapon of the late war, it was concluded. 


Attitude of Congress 


The need of Congress to obtain the 
viewpoints of the government's Depart- 
ments of State and National Defense, the 
industry, the public, and the consumers 
of rubber products in considering the prepa- 
ration of legislation on a national rub- 
ber policy was first explained by Repre- 
sentative Crawford. 

Factors involved in such legislation were 
enumerated as: (1) The national security 
problem. (2) Plant disposal policy to in- 
clude which plants may be sold and 
which may not. (3) Congressional speci 
fication for minimum tonnage, both active 
and standby. A total tonnage of 600,000 
of GR-S and 75,000 of GR-I was indi- 
cated, and mandatory use for a_ limited 
period of 200,000 tons of GR-S and 25,000 
of GR-I, mentioned. (4) Patent pooling 
and exchange of information agreements. 
These will probably be continued. (5) 
Research and development to be carried 
on by agencies to be designated by the 
President and with money appropriated 
by the Congress. (6) Provide for a single 
agency to be designated by the President 
to administer all aspects of the rubber 
program. (7) Import and export regula- 
tions for rubber products; imports pos- 
sible only if products meet U.S.A. natural- 
synthetic content specifications, no restric- 
tion on exports. 

Representative Crawford = emphasized 
that Congress had a major responsibility 
to the people of this country in formulating 


rubber policy legislation and therefore in 
view of the amount of money involved 
would insist that no synthetic plants be 


sold without approval of the Congress in 
the form of a concurrent resolution. 





California Group Elects 


LECTION of officers and directors 
E of the Northern California Rubber 
Group took place at the Group's annual 
Christmas Party on December 8, at the 





Willows Tavern, Orinda. The tollowing of- 
ficers were elected: presidet it, Ross E 
Morris, Mare Island Naval Shipyard; 


president, Edward P. Coxhead, Pioneer 
Rubber Mills; secretary, Victor I*. Sag 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works: tr 
urer, Neil McIntyre, Oliver Tire & 
ber Co.; and directors, Fred W. Swai 
Pioneer Rubber, Russell D. Kettert 
Oliver Tire, Robert J. Henderson, Ameri 
can Rubber Mig. Co., and George B. 
Farwell, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 








\pproximately 110 member s and. thei 
wives attended the party which featured 
a dinner, an evening of dancing, enter- 


tainment by various members of the 
Group, and the distribution of numerous 





Ross E. Morris 
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regular 
29 at the 


door prizes. The Group’s next 
meeting will be held on January 
Hotel Claremont, Oakland. 





C.C.D.A. Annual Meeting 


HE Commercial Chemical Development 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., on March 9 and lv. The business 
meeting will be — on March 9 and the 
financial aspects of emical development 
will be discussed at the morning meeting 
and luncheon on March 10. 
\ technical session is scheduled for the 


afternoon of March 10 to cover the gear 
ing ol commercial chemical development 
to. sales, research, and manutacturing 
There will also be a social hour tollowed 
by a dinner at which management’s ap- 
praisal of commercial chemical develop- 
ment will be given. Lauren B. Hitchcock, 


Quaker Oats Co., is president of the. As- 
James H. Boyd, con 


gene ral program commit 





£Ooc jation; 
chairman of the 
tee; and John 

Paper Corp., is 
York meeting. W. E. 


hairman of public relations 


| 
B. Calkin, Union 
chairman ot the 





Co. 4s % 





A. P. S. High-Polymer Meeting 
Division of High-P olymer, 


_ di 
of the American Physical 


its regular 1947 meeting? on Decem 


at the Palmer House, Chicago, 











Division mecting was meet 

f the A.P.S. with th n Ass 
( mt the Advancement of Scien 
More than 150 members attended the hig 
polymer sessions, at which 18 





. "i ] \ = § 
presented. -\bstracts of 











terest to the rubber industry were printed 
in our ciaias issue, pages 37-68. 
KE ti Division’s business session. the 
lowing oftticers vere ele ( urila 
James, Purdu l VICE 
Richard B. Stambaugh, Good- 
rel | eaboratory >; SCCFetary 





ns, Firestone 





Resear 


elected to tl 


Stambat 12h 






‘Dice: 48 meetit 
in New York, N. \ 


12 the \ 





Southern Ohio Group Party 


annual Christmas 
Ohio Rubber Group was held 


party ot ( 








m De 18 at the Miami Valley 
Country Dayton, and was att 

by some 149 members and their wives 
Dinner was followed by a program ot 


entertainment and the dist: ibutio mot Kor 
seal raincoats to the ladies present. A 
drawing for liquor prizes was aan held 


by the members. Following the drawing 


came dancis ng with cards and tables avail 
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able for those who did not care to dance. 
The party was voted a huge and 
there were many requests for a similar 
meeting to be held in the near future. 

The Group’s next dinner and technical 
meeting will be held February 20 at the 
Engineer's Club of Dayton. The speaker 
for this meeting and his topic will be 
announced at a later date. 

The Southern Ohio Group has also an- 
nounced the results of a letter ballot for 
officers and directors for 1948, as fol- 
lows: chairman, R. S. Radow, Dayton 
Rubber Co.; chairman-elect, J. L. Fitzger- 
ald, Premier Rubber Mfg. Co.; treasurer, 


success, 


H. H. Wolfe, Dayton; secretary, R. | 
Hoskin, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
psig Corp. ; directors for three years, 

W. Yohe, Inland, A. J. Marshall, Nau- 


rh ( *hemic al Division of United States 


Rubber Co.., and H. R. Gill, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; directors for two 
vears, H. E. Wening and E. Dill, both 
of Inland, and J. Rockoff, Dayton; and 
directors for one year, S. L. Brams, Day- 
ton Chemical Products Co., H. W. Bell, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and R. B. 
Appleby, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. The Group’s membership com- 
mittee will be announced in the near 





Hycar P.A.—New American 
Rubber 


YCAR P.A., a new-type American 
rubber that can be ee ded and 
vulcanized in a wide range of soft to hard 
compositions, has nae sanciniitell by B. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleve. 
land 15, O., through J. R. Hoover, vice 
president in charge of sales. The new 
product is an elastomeric polyacrylic ester 


arene ling natural, pale crepe rubber in 
appearance. The vulcanized forms show 
outstanding resistance to heat, oils, ultra- 
violet light, ozone, and gas diffusion, and 


the non-rigid compounds show extremely 
good flexing life, it is claimed. Compound- 
and 


ing, molding, extruding, calendering, 
curing operations can be readily accom- 
plished with standard rubber processing 


equipment 

Available in both dry and latex forms, 
Hycar P.A. in the unvulcanized state is 
expected to find many applications as an 
adhesive and for coating and impregnating 
papers and fabrics. Vulcanized products 
have shown outstanding performance as 
heat resistant coatings for fabrics, heat and 
oil resistant gaskets, hose, belting, oil seals, 
and other mechanical applications. The es- 
ter shows promise as an insulation 
coating for electric motor coils and as a 
jacket for electric wires. 

ge in semi-works production, Hycar 
P.A. was developed after many years of 
experimental work. Patents covering pro- 
cesses of vulcanization have been issued 
to Goodrich and will be made available to 
licensees. These processes make possible 
the manufacture of rubber products that 
will withstand operating temperatures con- 
siderably above those of conventional rub- 
bers. When tested under an electric iron 
at 400° F. for eight hours, the new prod- 
uct showed no apparent loss in properties, 
unlike older-type rubber compounds which 
dete riorated in a much shorter time. After 
720 hours at 300° F., the polyacrylic es- 
ter shows a change in clong zation of only 
35%, take with 75% in seven hours 
for good rubber compounds. As for ozone 


also 


resistance, the new rubber is less affected 
after 600 hours’ exposure than is rubber 
after six seconds’ exposure 
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Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 


DDITIONS to the list of experimen- 
polymers and GR-S 


tal GR-S dry 


latices available for distribution to rubber 


goods manufacturers together with certain 
reauthorizations of previously listed poly- 
from the Office of 
under the conditions outlined in our 
have been 
table which 


mers 
RFC, 


November, 1945 issue, 


received and listed in the 


pears below. 
Normally, 


X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING 
DESIGNATION PLANT 
X-412.GR-S Goodrich, 
Port Neches 
X-413-GR-S General, 
Baytown 
X-414-GR-S Firestone, 
Akron 
X-415-AC Firestone, 
GR-S Lake Charles 
X-416-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 
Borger 
X-417-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 


Naugatuck 


X-418-GR-S Goodyear, 


Torrance 


X-419-GR-S” General, 


ut Baytown 


X-420-GR-S General’ 


Baytown 


X-421-GR-S Firestone, 


Lake Charles 


X-422-GR-S U. 
Borger 


page 237, 


experimental 


S. Rubber, 


Rubber Reserve 


73 


polymers 


DATE OF 


AUTHORIZATION 


10/3/47 


about 
11/17/47 


11/3/47 


11/5/47 


‘ January, 1948 


January or 
February, 
1948 


12/9/47 


ap- 


are 


sumers, 


produced only at the request of the con- 
with 20 bales of the original run 


set aside for distribution to other inter- 


rubber is 
bale to two bales 
sales division of 
six months after 
mer was produced. 


ested companies for their evaluation. Such 
available 


in quantities 
upon 


of one 
request to the 


Rubber Reserve within 
the experimental poly- 


Subsequent production 


runs are made if sufficient requests are re- 


ceived. 


Pot YMER DESCRIPTION 


GR-S-10. 


stabilized 
Stalite. 


GR-S__ Black-1 
with 1.5 parts 


Standard GR-S at 90 to 
110 Mooney viscosity. 
Product heat softened in 
drier to 35 to 50 Mooney 
viscosity. 
71-29 

charge 


butadiene-styrene 
ratio polymer, 
fatty acid soap emulsifi- 
cation and modified with 
tertiary C-16 mercaptan 
at 25 to 35 Mooney, 
stabilized with 1.5 parts 
Stalite, and alum coag 
ulated. 
X-344 GR-S latex made 
by continuous polymeri- 
zation. Stabilized. with 1.5 
parts IBUI 


butadiene-styrene 

charge ratio, emulsified 
with mixed rosin 
(X-358 latex), stabilized 
with 0.75-part Stalite and 
coagulated with salt and 
acid. No Mooney speci 
fied although should be 
within range of 50 to 75. 
Standard GR-S. 


55-45 


soaps 


A 50-part Philblack A 
latex masterbatch with 
100 parts of GR-S having 
a Mooney of 37 ge and 
stabilized with 1.25 parts 
Stalite. 


Philblack 0 


masterbatch with 


A 50-part 
latex 


100 parts of GR-S having. 


a Mooney of 37 and 
stabilized with 1.25 parts 
PBNA: otherwise similar 
to GR-S-Black 


+4 


A 25 to 35 Mooney GR-S- 
AC (alum coagulation)mod- 

ified with tertiary C-16 
mercaptan and_ stabilized 
with 1.5 parts of UBUB 


GR-S-17 shortstopped with 
hydroquinone. 


SpectaL CHARACTERISTICS 
To be used as 
reference bale 
January 1, 1948. 
Relatively non-staining 
type of GR-S latex mas- 
terbatch containing 50 
parts EPC black. Dis- 
coloration would not be a 


standard 
Starting 


factor in a black master- 
batch. 

Low Mooney polymer 
made to reduce or elimi- 
nate breakdown time be- 
fore compounding. Of 
immediate interest to 


chemically blown 


sponge 
producers. 


and non- 
cross-linked 


A non-staining 
discoloring, 

GR-S ot the 
type. X-416 will 
similar excellent process- 
ing properties as judged 
by extrusions, molding 


and calendering as asso 
aaned with GR-S-60 an/ 
X-344, 

To be used as standard 
reference bale _ starting 
January 1, 1948. 

A non-staining-type latex 
masterbatch of an HMF 


black. Should have the ex- 
cellent processing and phy- 
sical properties usually at- 
tained with this type black. 
Should be of unusual inter- 
est for all kinds of mechan- 
ical goods, etc. Similar 
masterbach with EPC 
black was made as X-413- 
GR-S. 

A GR-S-Black 1 type of 
masterbatch containing a 
new very fine furnace black 
attributed to impart approx- 
imately equivalent tread 
wear and better processing 
than EPC black. All con- 
sumers interested in evalua: 
tien lots up to 5,000 pounds 
should advise the Sales 
Division of Rubber Reserve 
immediately. 

This non-staining, non- 
discoloring GR-S will be 
similar to X-415-GR-S ex- 
cept for stabilization and 
should be superior to X-415 
in these above noted prop- 
erties. Scheduled primarily 
for chemically blown sponge, 
but should offer improved 
processing (reduced break- 
cown costs) for practically 
all applications now usi ng 
GR-S-20AC and = GR-S- 
45AC. 

The present 
being used 
(non-staining 
discoloring) 
ing excessive corrosion in 
plant equipment. Similar 
steps may be necessary with 
other EFED types such as 
GR-S-25, GR-S-40AC, and 
GR-S-45AC in the very 
near future. 


shortstopper 
with EFED 
and _ non- 


GR-S is caus- | 
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MANUFACTURING 
I AUTHORIZATION 


X-NUMBER >LANT 


Goodyear, 
Housto1 


X-423-GR-5 


X-424-GR-5 


Goodyear, 
Torrance 


X-425-GR-S 


Goodyear, 
Torrance 


X-426-GR-S Firestone, 


Lake Charles 


X-427-GR-S 


Goodrich, 


Port Neches 


X-428-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 


Borger 


X-429-GR-S 
Latex 


U. S.Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


X-430-GR-S 


Goodrich, 


Port Neches 


X-431-GR-S Goodyear, 


Houston 


DATE OF 


12/8/47 


12/12/47 


12/11/47 


12/24/47 
1/12/48 
12/29/47 


12/30/47 


About ™ 
1/20/48 


POLYMER DESCRIPTION 


X-385-GR-S (Standard 
GR-S stabilized with 1.5 
parts R-2015; shortstopped 
with hydroquinone. 


Standard GR-S except that 
fatty acid soap and conver- 
sion will be reduced and 
Mooney increased to about 
65. PBNA used as stabil- 
izer. 

GR-S-10 except that rosin 
soap and conversion will be 
reduced and Mooney in- 
creased to about 60. PBNA 
used as stabilizer. 


GR-S-AC except that Stal- 
ite will be used as the stab- 
ilizer. 


Continuous GR-S-10 at 
lower conversion and stab- 
ilized with 1.25% Stalite. 
GR-S-10 stabi zed with 
Stalite is GR-S-18. 
GR-S-16 stabilized with 
1.5% EFED instead of 
Stalite. This is a rosin soap 
emulsified GR-S having a 
95 to 105 Mooney range. 
GR-S-85 latex with a con- 
tained polymer Mooney 
range of 105 to 120. 





Continuous GR-S-10 at 
lower conversion and stab- 


ilized with 1.25% PBNA 
GR-S-20 latex stabilized 


with R-2015 and coagulated 
by special dilute alum tech- 
nique to keep water soluble 
materials to an absolute 
minimum. Mooney range 
expected to be from 50 to 
58. 





Chicago Group’s Christmas Fete 


HE largest attendance in the history 


of the Chicago Rubber Group, more 
than 800 members, their wives, and guests, HE Institution 
were present at the Group’s annual Christ- try has 


mas Party on December 19, 
Chicago, IIl. 

consisted of a cocktail hour, a turkey din- 
a two-hour floor show of 
standing night club acts, followed “g an 


Hotel, 


rison 


ner, and 


The 


in the Mor- 
program 


out- 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


This non-staining, non- 
discoloring type GR-S is 
being made to combat ex- 
cessive corrosion to plant 
equipment as_ indicated 
under X-422-GR-S 

Higher Mooney GR-S ap- 
pears to give better tread 
wear, and lower conversion 
usually results in improved 


processing. To be evaluated 
in tires. 
Higher Mooney GR-S ap- 


pears to give better tread 
wear, and lower conve rsion 
usually results in improved 
processing. To be evaluated 
in tires. 

Replacement for GR-S-AC 
as a result of serious PBNA 
shortage. Consumers nor- 
mally using GR-S-AC are 
urged to use X-426-GR-S 


wherever possible. May 
offer advantages in those 
applications where alum 


coagulated GR-S is desired 
with relatively non-staining 
characteristics. Will have 
low water absorption and 
other properties similar t 
GR-S-AC. 

Some consumers find that 
lower conversion GR-S 
polymers give better pro- 
cessing. For January pro- 
duction. 


For January production. 


For 
Specif 
8.5-9.25 
0.50% 
solids, 


January production: 
ication limits: pH» 
residual styrene, 
maximum; _ total 
26.5-29.0% 








between 
X-427- 
For 


Only difference 
X-430- GR-S_ and 
GR-S is in stabilizer. 
January production. 


A non-staining, non-discol- 
oring, and lower Mooney 
variation of X-361-GR-S 
X-431-GR-S, when proper- 
ly compounded, will have 
extremely low water ab- 
sorption comparable to de- 
proteinized natural rubber. 
Should be evaluated for all 
applications demanding 
low water absorption pe | 
long retention of electrical 
properties. Price same as 
Standard GR-S. For Feb- 
ruary production. 


Rubber Technology Conference 


the 


ogy 


England. 


announced 
second International Rubber 
Conference on 
Central Hall, Westminster, 
It is expected that this confer- 
ence will be an even greater success than 


Scheduled for London in June 


of the Rubber Indus- 
that it will hold 
Technol- 
June 23 to 25 at the 
London S.W.1, 


evening of dancing. The ladies were pre- the first, held in 1938 and attended by 553 
sented silk scarfs with the compliments delegates of whom 198 were from over- 
of the Group. seas and represented 24 different coun- 

The committee in charge of arrange- tries. More than 100 papers were pre- 
ments for the party consisted of William sented at the first conference and later 


HM. Gaissie: R. “TL. 
man; Paul Van Cleef, 
Inc.; Warren Bickel, 


cal Co.; Douglas P. 


Jersey Zine Sales Co.; 


fred L. Stein, 


plier companies. 


Vanderbilt Co., 


and 


chair- 
Van Cleef Bros., ber 
Diamond Wire 
Cable Co.; Ralph Anschuetz, Witco Chemi- the 
Johnstone, 
Latex & Chemical Co.; Robert L. 
bell and James P. Sheridan, both of New 
Harry L. 
son, George S. Mepham Corp.; 
H. Muehlstein & Co. 
officers and committee members expressed 
their appreciation for the contributions of 
some 107 rubber manufacturing and sup- 


General 
Camp- 


Ander- 
Al- ments in 


The 


& The 


physics of 
synthetic 
dients; fibers 


technologists all 
sent papers 


contributions are 


published in the “ 


and _ textiles 
processes 
since 1938. The committee in charge has 
issued invitations to numerous well-known 
over the 
at the conference, 
also 


factory 


Proceedings of the Rub- 
Technology Conference, 
forthcoming conference 
following subjects: 
thetic rubber latices; chemistry of rubber; 
rubber ; 
rubbers ; 


1938.” 
will 
and 


cover 
natural syn- 
testing and analysis; 
compounding ingre- 
and develep- 
and products 


world to 
but 


pre- 
other 
invited. 
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Aiter the conference the papers and full 
details of the meeting will be published 
as “The Proceedings of the Rubber Tech- 
nology Conference, London, 1948.” Copies 
of this book will be issued free to all 
registrants at the conference, and extra 
copies will be available for sale generally 
at £2/2/0 each. The registration fee for 
the meeting will be £2/2/0, and application 
forms and further details may be obtained 
from the Conference Secretary, Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, 12 White- 
hall St., London S.W.1, England. The 
Conference Secretary will make hotel ar- 
rangements for registrants and will as- 


sist generally. The Council of the I.R.I. 
extends a cordial invitation to all those 


either at home or abroad, to 


conference. 


interested, 
attend the 





Pauling A. C. S. President-Elect 
INUS C. PAULING, 


division of chemistry and chemical 
engineering of the California Institute of 
Technology and one of the world’s lead- 
ing theoretical chemists, has been elected 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1949. Dr. Pauling took office as 
president-elect of the Society on January 
1, when Charles A. Thomas, executive 
vice president and technical director of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., became presi- 
dent. Dr. Pauling was chosen by the So- 
ciety’s Council from four nominees after 
receiving the largest number of votes in 
a national mail ballot of the Society’s 55,- 
000 members. 

Emil Ott, director of research for Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the A. C. S. for a three-year term. Dr. 
Ott succeeds Edward R. Weidlein, director 
of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, as regional director for the So- 
ciety’s third district, embracing Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Delaware. 


chairman of the 





Clarify Rubber for Use in Tubes 


UBBER ORDER R-1 prohibits the 

use of natural rubber in the manu- 
facture of 6.00, 6.25-6.50, and 6.50 tubes 
of 15- and 16-inch diameters. Since the 
new-size designations differ from those 
named in R-1, some confusion has arisen 
regarding the type of material to be used 
by the manutacturers. On January 9 the 
OMD issued a letter clarifying this situa- 
tion. 

The provisions of List 9, paragraph (a) 
(1), of R-1 apply to the old sizes 6.00 
through 6.50 and to the new-size designa- 
tions replacing the old sizes, even though 
the new designations range above 6.50. 


The table below may be used as a guide 
in determining whether natural or Butyl 
rubber may be used in tube sizes listed: 
New Size Rubber 
Designation ize Replaced Allowed 
6.40-15 | )-15-16 Natural 
6.49-15, 6.00-15* 6.00-15 Buty! 
6.70-15 6.00-16 sutyl 
7.10-15 6.25-16 Butyl 
6.70-15, 6.50-15 6.50-15 Butyl 
7.60-15 6.50-15-16 Butyl 
7.60-15, 7.00-15 7.0015 Natural 
8.20-15 7.00-15 Natural 
8.20-15, 7.50-15 7.50-15 Natural 
8.90-15 7.50-15 Natural 
*Some dual markings are shown because certain 


tubes may show both the old and new sizes. 
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Rubber Division Meeting 





HE spring meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, American Chemi- 
cal Society, will be held on April 21 to 
23 in Chicago, Ill., with the first session 


p.m. Wednesday, April 



































starting at 2:00 
21. The Division's sessions will be part 
the general meeting, April 
19 to 23. Divis dquarters will be 
the Hotel S 1, and reservations 
should be n at - earliest opportunity. 
[oS aa lt Rubber Corp., is 
chairman in charge of all local arrang 
Ss, al the ¢ ittee | 
t sual nquet the Gr 
f the Hotel She on Tl 
SAVE Crvysta . 
s ga ged by a con 
( United Carbon Co 
1 11¢ ) = s i necting w be hel 
( Hotel, Detroit. Mic 
Nov er S to 1 ind will not be 
Wit vy ot the regu- 
( — e2 i eeting 
Rubber Division 25-Year Club 
| \“\ ‘ len Rubber 
Jivis S and chair- 
; ¢ 
Jivis r 4 r 
ct 3 . that ( rst 
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21 t ti Sherman Hote 
( g l ( t n with the ( 
2 IX ber D The 
s R | re, 
1 \ R ver ( | ¢ cheo 
t t ers oO 
. Q Qt mainta O 
< S S It will ; » ¢ 
g interest of e ol 
t S ( es of the Rubber Divi- 
s t Divisi vi ilso 
I ( n of its det 
ers the Divis t Rubber 
( : ted to atte lun- 
s s Ve ( St t 
‘ Divis ecks I 
$3.50 es I Ss De sé 
| 419 O e Aye 
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Division 





original work, although 


also be given consid- 








eration. Authors desiring to present papers 
before the Division should submit by 
March 1 the following information to J. 
T. Black, secretary-treasurer, Rubber Divi- 


sion, Chemical Institute of Canada, 137 
Wellington St.. W., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada: title of paper; abstract of paper 
(100 words); outline of paper (up to 
500 words); and a short personal biog- 


raphy. 





Redman on Product Development 
5) 


(¢ fiuwed rou PAGE VZc 


This talk consisted of five parts: (1) what 








i 

product design consists ot; (2) how in- 
ustrial design is taugl us school: 
(3) 4 procedure 1 an actual 
problem in industrial design; (4) 

the school cannot provide; and (5) 
product design can do for your prod 
The speaker defined industrial design es 
the giving of a fine appearance to ma 


merchandised products 

A good industrial de- 
function, mate 
cess, economic con 


production items, 


and even handicrafit. 
igner ‘Ss environment, 
nutacturing pri 
rations, and appearance into proper ac 
when doing design work. 


officers and directors of the Sec 





tion were elected at the business session 
’ talk, as president, : 
Angell, Angell Electroforming Corp.; vice 
Richardson, Lloyd Products 
( treasurer, R. Jacobs, Cranston Mold- 
ing Co.; secretary, A. Terpak, Modern 
Plastics Engineering Co.; directors for 
years, R. Bruce, Bakelite Corp., | 
-phy, Standard Plastics, Inc., and M1 
directors for two years, 


fOlUOWS: 


president, -A\. 


Perpak; 





Richards« Jacobs, c 
tors for one vear, J. 
Inc., D. Kirk, Me ¢ 
nd R. Riley lirestone Rubber Products 
Co. W. Dunnigan, Durite Plastics, Inc.. 


d as the Sections It 


represen 





National coun 





A 
the Society's 
Messrs. Richardson 


“ ] |; } - a1 
and jacobs were ap- 















winted as the Section’s credential con 
nittee; Mr. Bruce was cl chairmai 
he , Nn committee, a Mr en 
( r i nembership ¢ 
c. 
S.P.I. Convention and Show 
the Soci , 
dor Hot 
is. announce 
e Soci Sf 
ss nN t 
1511 ( 1Ca 








ad the conter 
mal Plastics Ex- 
orde » enable 11 
i eaders t con- 
centrate entirely upon the conference mect 
ings, Mr. Cruse explained. 
fhe third National Plastics Exposition 
will be held) at Grand Cen ali 
New York, N. Y., September 
ber 2. The exposition committee will send 
out plans for the show in the near fu 
ture, and prospective exhibitors will re- 
ceive applications for space. There may 
be a few meetings during the exposition 
but the Society’s main business sessions 


will be held at the Atlantic City meeting. 
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CALENDAR 


Feb. 1-6. 


Feb. 3. 


Feb. 6. 
Feb. 6. 


Feb. 11. 
Feb. 11. 


Feb. 12. 
Feb. 12. 


Feb. 13. 


Feb. 14- 
pee 


Feb. 16- 
a7. 


Feb. 16- 
18, 


Feb. 17. 
Feb. 18. 


Feb. 20. 
Feb. 20. 
Feb. 27. 
Mar, 1-31. 
Mar. 1-6. 


Mar, 2. 


Mar. 8-20. 
Mar. 9-10. 


Mar. 10. 
10. 


Mar. 


Mar, 26. 

Mar. 28- 
5 

Arr. 3-16. 


Apr. 6. 


Apr. 8. 


Apr. 14. 
Apr. 14. 


Apr. 16. 


Apr. 19- 
23; 


Apr. 20. 


National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation. 1948 Convention. Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Cait. 
Akron Rubber Group. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Newark Section, S.P.E. 

Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 
Central Chio Section, S.P.E. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

Connecticut Rubber Group. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Laboratories, East Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Naticnal Sportsmen’s Show. Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
S.P.I. of Canada. Sixth Annual 
international Plastics Conference. 
Mount Royal Hetel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

American Management Associa- 
tion Conference and Special Ex- 
position. Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rochester Section, S.P.E. 
Philadelphia Section, S.P.E. Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Cleveland Section, S.P.E. 

Red Cross 1948 Fund Appeal. 
A.S.T.M. Committee Week. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toy Fair, New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Assn. Annual Meeting. Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
Newark Section, S.P.E. 

Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Rochester Section, S.P.E. 

Boston Rubber Group. Spring 
Meeting. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

West Ccast Section. S.P.i. An- 
nual Conference and Exhibit. Ho 
tel Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
National Baseball Week. 

Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayiair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 

Newark Section, S.P.E. 

Rhode Island & Southeastern 
Massachusetts Section, S.P.E. 
Akron Rubber Group. 

American Chemical Society. 
Spring Meeting. Chicago, III. 
Rochester Section, S.P.E. 
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Highlights— 

The record of the hearings before the 
House Armed Services subcommittee on 
rubber show that not too much progress 
has been made in reconciling different 
views both in industry and government 
on the major controversial issues of 
rubber legislation. Much hitherto un- 
published information on synthetic rub- 


Congressional Hearings 
Policy; Industry Outlook 
of record 


House Armed Ser- 
rubber, which be- 


The more than 400 
the hearings before the 
vices subcommittee on 
came available during January, supply 
more confirmation that the widely ditfer- 
ent views on controversial issues of rub- 
ber policy will not be reconciled in any 
legislation Congress may pass. In addi- 
tion, this difference in views is evident in 
the subcominittee itself, and no bill rep- 
resenting the majority opinion of the 
subcommittee itself seems likely. Repre- 
sentative Shater, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, introduced his own bill on January 
19, and Representative Crawtord, another 


pages 


prominent member of the subcommittee, 
gave indication that he might have a sep 
arate bill of his own or suggest many 
amendments to the Shafer bill. This pro- 
cedure, however, seemed to have the ap- 
proval of the subcommittee as the best 
means to try and arrive at a solution for 
this difficult problem, i.e., settle the con- 
troversial issues on the floor of the two 


Houses of Congress in full discussion by 
all members. 

Previously unpublished information on 
the cost of producing synthetic rubber and 
the present classification of government 
plants into those active, standby, and de- 
clared surplus, together with depreciation 
and investment value as of September 30, 
1947, was found in the record of the sub- 
committee hearings. 


Further year-end statements by industry 


executives, not available last month, show 
continuing optimism for a prosperous year 
for the rubber goods industry in 1948. 


Shafer Committee Hearings 


record of 
svn- 


the complete 
subcommittee on 
thetic rubber of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee became available, and 
parts of the testimony and certain interest- 
ing data in the form of tables, not  pre- 
viously reported in India RupBer Worep, 
may now be recorded. 

In the testimony at 
November 8, 1947, George P. Bunn, vice 
president, Phillips Petroleum Co., took a 
position in favor of disposal of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants to private industry. 
With reference to the proposed new legis- 
ation, he said: 

“Tf, at least, 250,000 tons of butadiene- 
Styrene-type rubber can be assured at the 
outset by law, all of the seven basic buta- 
diene plants and the corresponding capacity 
of copolymer plants could be operated by 


January 
the 


During 
the hearings of 


Houston, Tex., on 


RUBBER WORLD 
5 of the MONTH 


ber costs, the status of the various 
plants in the government program, and 
a new process for producing alcohol for 
butadiene, also came to light. Additional 
year-end statements of rubber industry 
executives continued optimistic in out- 
look for business conditions during 1948. 
The URWA indicated that it would 
make a formal request for wage in- 
creases during February. 


Fail to Settle Rubber 
Continues Good 


private interests within reasonable  eco- 
nomic limits, and the rubber right now 
could be made at prices no higher than 
present GR-S price of 18'2¢ a pound, all 
reasonable profits included with assurance 
that at least this much synthetic rubber 
must be used, without stipulation of kind 

and this is important—so that research 


and progress won't be handicapped, we be 


lieve all the present seven basic butadiene 
plants, with a corresponding capacity of 
copolymer plants, could be transferred to 


private operations. A satisfactory com- 
petitive supply could be maintained with 
some plants in the hands of other than 
those of the larger rubber products manu- 


facturers. Thus, the greatest economic 
cood could be obtained from the war rub- 
ber plant investments, already assumed, but 


unpaid for by the American public, and 
the best measures of national security as- 
sured.” 

Mr. Bunn’s remarks regarding standby 
capacity are also of interest. 

“The 600,000 tons of capacity recom- 
mended to be kept in standby condition, 
even with the best of care to devised, 
and at even tremendous initial and main- 
tenance expense, cannot be restarted and 


discontinued at whimsical intervals as a 
means of indirectly regulating the price of 
imported natural rubber.” 

Introduced into the testimony at the 
hearing in Houston was a letter from the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board to 
A. W. Ferguson, director, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co.. at Houston, requesting 
answers to several questions regarding 
starting up butadiene and Butyl plants 
alter a five-vear shutdown, with special 
reference to personnel, feedstocks, etc. It 
was indicated that a period of from three 
to four months would be required to start 
ve butadiene plants and about four months 
to start the Butyl plant. It was estimated 


that for the butadiene plants the average 
total cost per year for shutting — 
maintenance, and start-up would be about 
3 of the original investment on a_five- 
vear basis and 2° on a ten-year basis. 
Kor the Butyl plants the total cost was 
estimated as about 2.75 on a_ five-year 
basis and 1.75 on a ten-year basis. For 


complete details see page 634. 


Firestone Testimony 


At the testimony in Washington, D. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., head of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., recommended 
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production ot synthetic rubber 
to private industry if this 
adopted without danger to 


that the 
be turned over 
policy can be 


the national security. 

“T favor the maintenance of a substan- 
tial synthetic rubber industry in the United 
States and I favor the continuation of 


present controls of rubber consumption un- 


til our government has had the opportun- 
ity to acquire a rubber stockpile of sutti- 
cient size to meet the requirements of na- 
tional security,” Mr. Firestone said. 

“Our synthetic rubber industry 1s_ the 
best paid-up insurance policy that this 
country ever had. It is vital to our na 
tional security and to our economic in- 


dependence that we maintain this synthetic 


rubber industry. In my opinion, this can 
best be achieved by having manufacture 
and research returned to priv. ate idustry 
at the earliest practicable time 
U. S. Rubber Statement 

George M. boa vice president, United 
States Rubber Co., in his statement favored 
continued scittrten ont control and opera- 
tion of the syl nthetic rubber plants. 

‘The paramount issue is the accumula- 
tion of a suitable national stock pile of 
natural rubber,” Mr. Tisdale said, because : 

“1. We cannot now or in the poe term 
future protect our security without a per- 
centage of our rubber needs being assured 
in natural rubber 

“2. GR-S rubber is not capable, as now 
known, of replacing natural rubber in full, 
nor does it permit the making of satistac 
tory products such as are needed in an 
emergency or for man ivilian uses. 

“Since we are all agreed ‘that it is in 
the national interest to maint in in use 
or in standby an aggregate actual capacity 
of 600,000 long tons of GR-S type rub 
ber, my company has cons idered the pos 
sibilities of how to do so while natural 
rubber is in short supply. We believe 


piecemeal sale, if possible, to be 
factory because : 

“1. The provision of raw 
copolymers plants sold will be difficul 
arrange properly since only the Gove 
ment owns some of 





to 
rn- 
the facilities. 

“2. It would complicate the 
manutacturing orders with no 
ing improvement. 
“3. It would break up a sing 
organization which is part of our strength 
in synthetic rubber, pending the 
lation of the natural rubber stockoile: 

“We have considered | 1 | 
group of plants now in 
ent operators, but 
tional security, because: 

“1. So long as mandatory 


is required to permit accumulation of na- 


placing of 


correspond- 


easing the 
opere ition to pres- 
can see no gain Ill Na 


use 





tural rubber, the government must con 
with lessees, for their output and : 
the raw materials to maintain the same 
status for all consumers. 

“2 Such leases would be no better than 
the present operating contracts, but more 


No doubt leases would 


there are no more man- 


difficult to handle. 
be given up when 
datory uses. 

“3. There would be no 
improvement in national security since only 
the necessary acquisition of natural rubber 
can bring about such at this time 

“Our conclusion is to tollow the report 
(RMA Report of ANMB) and let things 
remain as they are now with copolymer 
plants privately operated for the Govern- 


corresponding 


ment until the shortage of natural rubber 
has been materially relieved—this seems 
possible within the next 16 months, as 
outlined on page 4+ of the report. 

‘The United States Rubber Co. believes 
termination of the December 19, 1941, 


technical agreement should be carried out 
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immediately upon enactment of new legis- 
lation if not inconsistent with national se- 
curity. This offers great benefit to private 
competitive research and development. 

Ve concur in the other recommenda- 
tions in the report on which there is gen- 
eral agreement,” this statement concluded. 


General Tire Statement 
Fred A. 





her lengthy testimony oi 





Mayfield. consultant, appearing for The 
Generali Tire & Rubber Co., is very well 
presented in a booklet entitled ‘“Washing- 
ton Rubber Hearing,” as summarized by 
Everett G. Holt. United States “ti yart- 
ment of Commerce, and published by The 


Rubber Manufacturers Bese er vee “ly in 


January. Mr. Holt’s summary follows: 
‘The statement for The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., presented by Mr. Fred A. 


Mayfield, Consultant, emphasized their in- 
dependent position—they own no rubber 
plantations, are not signatory to the patent 
pooling agreement on synthetic rubber al- 

to ‘exchange of intorma- 
agreement with 





tion under tl 1eir 
Rubber Reserve, and conducted ex- 
tensive research at their own expense, 
while operating the copolymer plant at 
Baytown, Tex. Their developmnt of Black 
Masterbach GR-S is alleged to exem- 
lif pool effort is not necessary for 
fi 


plitfy that 
accomplish ield of development. 


operators 
1 have 








‘They urged that the Government get 
out of the rubber industry just as quickly 
as considerations of national security will 





believing free competitive enter- 
synthetic rubber in- 


permit, 
prise will push the 








dustry forward far more effectively. 
‘They recommended that private indus- 
try be granted the privilege of buying or 
leasing facilities plant by plant (‘peel-off’ 
basis), with price protection and volume 
protection on raw materials to operators 
while there are both government-operated 


and privately-operated plants; they believe 
private operators could meet even reduced 
government selling prices for GR-S. Some 
government control over minimum volume 
production of GR-S might be necessary 
in case of excessive overall demand. 





“Since obsolescence of plant equipment 
is likely to be rapid, a thoroughly deflated 
Tealistic view of valuations should be taken 


should be prepared to 
portion of 
arouse interest 


and the government 
write off as war costs a large 
its original investment to 
of buyers or lessees. 
‘Terms of sale should provide for a sub- 
stantial cash payment and decreasing an- 
nual payments for a term of years, perhaps 
10, with the purchaser able to forfeit his 
investment and return the plant to the 


government if he desires, without recourse 
to his other property (‘walk-away’ priv- 
ilege). The government should reserve the 


right to cancel all commitments to buyers 
or lessees if sufficient plants are not dis- 
posed of within 12 months to maintain 
production at the rate determined as desir- 





able, which was suggested as 300,000 tons. 
It was believed, however, that private in- 
lustry would acquire sufficient plants. and 


there would be few walk-aways. 

power of dictating compulsory use 
ot ttlonik rubber is the only function 
believed necessary for the government over 
a period of years. If natural rubber prices 








were lower than for GR-S for an ex- 
tended period, and plants were returned to 
the government, it should have power to 
restore compulsory use to assure mainte- 
nance of demand at a proper amount. 
“While advocating that practically all 
manufacturers of rubber goods should be 
required to use a percentage of chemical 
rubber, they should not be told where to 
use it, except that every passenger tire 
should be required to contain some syn- 
thetic rubber. No need was seen for forc- 


ing use of specified quantities into tires 
and related products, even though they 
constitute the largest use for rubber. Fears 


without forced use in tires, develop- 
ment of the use in that field would lag, 
are felt only by those not fully aware of 
what is in the minds of private industry. 

“Efficient private operators will not only 
lower costs of production but will produce 
improved rubbers. The market price of 
GR-S would be below the present govern- 
ment price. A lowering of the present 
18'2¢ selling price was urged on grounds 
that it was profitable to the government, 
and that losses on war production of buta- 
diene from alcohol should be charged off 
as war costs and not recovered in current 
profits. Maintenance ot standby 
plants should be charged to national se- 
curity costs borne by taxpayers generally. 

“Costly government - financed research, 
and patent pool operations, should both 
be ended. Secrets on research will not 
come to light while the patent pool is 
operative. Even under continued govern- 
ment ownership and operation all patent 
pool arrangements should be discontinued. 

“Mr.  Mayfield’s statement contained 
more definite and frank suggestions re- 
garding terms prospective buyers of plants 
regard as desirable than that of any other 
witness. He was questioned critically by 


that 


costs 


Mr. Johnson who thought the ‘peel-off, 
write-off, and walk-away’ provisions, with 
protected prices tor raw materials and a 


guaranteed market for 
mandatory use, would 
of private enterprise, 
market price for GR- 
statement.” 


the product under 
not test the abilities 
even at the 15'4¢ 
5 suggested in the 


Testimony by Allen T. Grant 


Allen T. Grant, president, Charles T. 
Wilson Co., importer of natural rubber, 
made the following statement before the 
subcommittee : 

‘The very nature of my business indi- 
cates that I personally benefit, naturally, 
irom the greatest use of natural rubber. 
I would like to stress, however, that I 
am a firm believer in the preservation of 
a sound and strong synthetic industry 

for one, had hoped that Public Law 
24 could be followed by permanent rubber 
legislation, since the sooner such legisla- 
tion can be enacted the sooner will we all 
know the rules of the game. The sooner 
also will the natural rubber producer be 
able to obtain an accurate picture of the 
future of rubber; that is, natural and 
synthetic. 

“However, in the light of the testimony 
that has been given before your committee, 
I readily 2 ig that a very strong, if not 
unanswerable, case has been made for fur- 
ther delay. | dese. therefore, to associate 
myself with the proposal that — Law 
24, be extended for a period of one year, 
until March 31, 1949. It is my " belief. and 
hope, that by that date permanent rubber 
legislation should be practicable. 

“In recommending this step, I should 
like to express the hope that the implemen- 
tation of that law be made more flexible 
and that the compulsory use of synthetics 

limited strictly to the needs of national 
security 

“Such compulsory use should be kept to 
with the 


an absolute minimum consistent 
preservation of that industry. If this 1s 
done, firstly, industry will have the maxi- 


mum in freedom of choice of the materials 
it can use; secondly, consumers will re- 
ceive the best possible end product at the 
lowest possible cost; thirdly, in the event 
of an emergency we shall have a_ stock- 
pile of finished goods—tires, in particular 
—oi the highest possible quality, which 
will last much longer. 
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“We are, I think, sometimes inclined to 
lose sight of the very important part that 
such a concealed stockpile played during 
the last war. And, finally, literally mil- 
lions of people in the Far East whose 
very livelihood depends upon natural rub- 
ber, will find that livelihood affected to 
the smallest possible extent. We are in 
process of lending or giving money to a 
number of foreign countries with a view 
to restoring economic conditions that we 
hope will lead to a peaceful world. Natural 
rubber stands high in international trade, 
and the fewer the restrictions we place on 
its use the more settled, and therefore 
peaceful, will be those countries which pro- 
duce it. 

‘This policy is surely one of national 
security in its broadest sense. A policy 
which is protecting the synthetic rubber in- 


dustry at home does all it can to bring 
peacetul conditions abroad. Protect the 
synthetic industry, by all means, until it 
can stand on its own feet, but minimize 
that protection so that its effect on world 
trade in general, and in the Far East in 


will be no greater than our 


demands.” 


particular, 
own national security 


National Agrol Co. Process 


A letter addressed to Chairman Shafer 
from the National Agrol Co., signed by 
William J. Hale, president, gave compara- 
tive data on a process for the production 
of ethyl alcohol by a new method which 
indicated a cost of 26¢ a gallon as com- 
pared with 71¢ a gallon by other present- 


day methods. The raw material was corn 
at an assumed price of $1.50 a bushel. 
A table of cost data follows: 


Costs or INpbustTRtIat. GRAIN AL- 
PRESENT-Day (OR ORTHODOX) PRO- 
AGROL PROCEDURE 


COMPARATIVE 
COHOL BY 
CEDURE 


AND BY NAiIONAL 



























Charges at Present-Day Levels 
Agrol 
56 Ibs. | of t grain 12% mixture, bust 
I 1.50 
ol 
.03 
10 
.O8 
I .06 
Insurance, bonds and taxes .05 
Total charges. . $1.82 
By-product credits: 
18 lbs. dried residuals at 2) 2¢ 45 5 
0.5-Ib. corn oil at 30¢.(old procedure) —.15 
2 lbs. corn oil at 30¢. (extraction 
TTOOPOUNE) i Gieiea ks eee wes : .60 
otal by-product cr $ .60 $1.05 
Net alcohol cost: 
einse og less by-product credits 1.88 77 
Ale« 1 yield, gal at 190 proof by 
theory—3.2 er ) : 265 = =63.00 
C ost of o 1e gal. cf alcohol a fe | 25 
These laboratory results are only typi- 


cal of the general and extended improve- 
ments yet to come, it was said. There is 
no question but that ethyl alcohol, 190 
proof, can be produced at less than 15¢ 
a gallon when starting with grain at ap- 
proximately $1 a bushel, or when starting 
with other carbohydrates that can be 
grown for this price in case the staple 
grains do not return to normal. 

Thus trom fermentation alcohol, we can 
confidently look toward a cost of purest 
ethylene made therefrom at than 3¢ 
a pound. From this priced ethylene com- 
bined with ethyl alcohol, butadiene can be 
produced at about 8¢ a pound, a price not 
out of line with its cost when prepared by 
direct dehydrogenation of butane, of petro- 
leum source, it was a 


less 


Further Hadlock Testimony 


G. B. Hadlock, 
serve, in a later 
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subcommittee than that reported last month 
provided a revised tabulation (Table 1) 
showing the cost of synthetic rubber pro- 
duced and sold from May, 1942, to Sep- 


tember 30, 1947. ; 
Mr. Hiadlock also submitted a_ table 
showing the original plant investment, 


amount of depreciation, and net plant in- 
vestment, as of September 30, 1947, of all 
plants in the synthetic rubber program. 
These figures were classified for plants in 
active, standby, and surplus status and 
are recorded in Tables 2 and 3. 


PtP. Table To Come— — 
OMD Statistical Study 

The record of the Shafer subcommittee 
hearings contains the results of a statistical 
study entitled “The Relative Adequacy 
of Alternative Programs of Synthetic 
Usage.” This rather lengthy report ex- 
plains that the study was designed to 


measure the overall adequacy of our rub- 
ber assets under various alternative as- 
sumptions concerning the long-range syn- 
thetic program and at various points of 
time in the future. Forward balance sheets 
were prepared on the basis of four alter- 


native programs of synthetic usage: (1) 
GR-S consumption at 33 1/3% of GR-S 
plus natural; and Butyl at 4° of total 


> 


new rubber. (2) GR-S consumption a 
25¢¢ of GR-S plus natural; and Butyl at 
4c of total new rubber. (3) GR-S con- 
sumption at 17!2% of GR-S plus natural. 
(4) Complete abandonment of government 
controls. 

The complete tables of data will not be 
repeated here, but some of the conclusions 
reached were summarized as follows: 

(1) Under no assumed program of 
future GR-S usage will we be prepared 
against a five-year emergency that breaks 
before 1949, 

(2) If an emergency is deferred until 
1950, or such time as our strategic stocks 
of natural rubber are built up to the pres- 
ently established objective, a balance can 
be achieved under any of the three as- 
sumed levels of continued synthetic usage, 
provided that the standby capacity of 


GR-S and other synthetic rubbers are al- 
ways ready for reactivation. 
(3) The twin facts noted above sug- 


gest the adoption of a program that would 
speed the accumulation of our strategic 
stockpile and hence shorten the period 
of vulnerability. 

(4) Continued use of GR-S 
and longer is not a matter of choice, 
ot necessity. 

(5) Continuation of program 1 (33 
1/3% GR-S) through 1948 would require 
a total of 328,000 long tons of synthetic 
rubber; program 2, the 25% GR-S level, 
would require 289,000 long tons, or little 
more than would be dictated by the short- 
fall of natural rubber. 

(6) Legislation providing for some level 
of a going synthetic industry after March 
31, 1948, is basic to our security program. 

(7) Since both production and consump- 
tion of GR-S and Butyl are dictated by 
the supply-demand_ situation, the imme- 
diate question is one of mandatory con- 
trols versus unregulated competition for 
scarce rubber supplies. 

(8) The statistical findings prove the 
need of a going synthetic industry for at 
least the next two years and the contin- 
uing necessity of standby facilities. 

(9) Proposals for a larger strategic 
stockpile as a substitute for a going syn- 
thetic industry are unrealistic, since a 
going synthetic industry is necessary to 
achieve even the present goal; and once 
that goal is achieved, standby capacity 
capable of reactivation within a year of- 
‘ers adequate protection. 


5 during 1948 
but 
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_ (10) The United States should import duced which had resulted from a ques- 
its total calculated availability of natural tionnaire circulated among 1,000 manu- 
rubber regardless of the type of long-range facturers of rubber products. The ques- 
synthetic program approved by Congress. tionnaire asked what percentage of total 
Interesting information was also intro- new rubber consumption would be GR-S 
TABLE 1. Cost OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCED AND SOLD FROM May, 1924, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 
May, 1942, te Sept. 1, 1945, 
ugust 31, 1945 to Total 


Cost of materials 
Labor, mainter 


ing 





lance, 
management fees and royalties 


Cost of rubber sold. 


Sales 


revenue... 


Gross operating profit or (loss 


Depreciatis on expense on operating pl nts... 
Research and development... . 


Net operating loss 


Non-« 


Standby exper 
Depreciation or 





yperating chi 








Miscellaneous expenses 


Loss « 


Net loss before 
Administrative expens 


PAUERENT CE RSIOMBO ele cose dcr se i ers vdig ott oer o hie we 
Se SEE ee PCR a eee 
TABLE 2. SCHEDULE OF PLANT INVESTME 
Plancor Active Projects 
No. SR No. Company and Locatio 
Butadiene Plants 
706 37 Cities Service Refining Co., Lake 
Charles, La... . 
485 10 Humble Oil & Refit 
, | rere 
933 22 Neches Butane Products C o., Port 
RS by Se a eRe 
1063 24 Sinclair Rubber, Inc., Houstor i, Lex: 
48 12 Phillips Petroleum Co., Borger, Tex. 
1593 83 Standard Oil Co. of California, El- 
So ere 
1355 123 Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Baton 
LIGA 
Total butadiene plants........... 
Styrene Plants 
929 27 Dow Chemical Co., Torrance, Calif.... 
GR-S Plants 
876 41 Copolymer Corp., Baton Rouge, La... 
1056 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: 
BRS SOLS 0! Oe: Ca ree 
983 157 PE OGG NCCHOB WOK eae cob ivsd o 0.055 
877 40 — Tire & Rubber Co., 
US SR eee 
982 18 Bak. oo ch Co. 
983 39 } Borger, Tex. epcrio a dedete or eteces 
Port Neches, Tex................- 
956 34 Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Co. 
611 19 UEROUSCOD BOR i cia « cyns 6 arcle ose sures 
} Los An geles, OC er areas 
129 4 United States Rubber Co., Nav ugatuck, 
Conn rarer ar aro a a ar ae et Be oe St ee ek ee 
Titek Gir PUMAURS yc cen ve cdssas 
GR-M Plants 
625 20 E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


1166 
1607 


1891 
545 


Calcium carbide. 


yn surplus property transferred to dis 


administrative and ir 














Louisville, Ky. 


GR-I Plants 
43 Humble Oil & soa Co., Baytown, 
> ae ° 
15 Standard Oil Co. of 
Rouge, La...... 


; New Jersey, Bator 


Total GR-I Plants... 


Chemicals and Miscellaneous 
201 National Carbide es 
58 Ashtabula, O. : 
Louisville, Ky 






223 University of Akror , Akron, oO 
Tank Cars ENE 
Automotive and miscellaneous...... 


Total chemicals and miscellaneous 


Total PUGIOCtE ee Vine eves 


Active 


+ Acetylene and nitrogen. 


Sept. 30, 1947 





3801,863,000 $383,889,000 $1,185,752,000 


and ther operating costs, includ- 


128,474,000 27,627,000 256,101,000 
930,337,000 511,516,000 i,441,853,080 
885,593 ,000 621,282,000 1,506,875,000 
44,744,000 109,766,000 65,022,000 
220,350,000 
16,169,000 


115,284,000 
8,429,000 


105,066,000 
7,740,000 
161,497,000 


168,457,000 3,040,000 


47,000 5,670,000 5,717,000 

‘ 14,424,000 14.424.000 
1,209,000 2,337,000 1,128,006 
1,162,000 22,431,000 21,269,000 


89,208,000 89,206,000 
167,295,000 
6,533,000 
8,827,000 


281,972,000 
12,255,000 
17,559,006 





_— 677, O00 





182,655,000 311,785,000 


NT Costs AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 
Reserve for Net P 
Plant Investment Deprec on In 
$ 17,218,867.66 $ 5,393,250.97 $ 11,825,616.69 


18,158,658.12 7,039,406.85 11,119,251.27 
34,806,484.62 
21, 185,421.92 
24,190,883.82 


55,261,870.77 
30,772 ,654.50 
37,934,098.40 





5,265,587.05 


2,875,075.53 


8.140,662.58 


1,993,274.68 874,689.34 1,118,585.34 


$109,51 1 ,830.7 1 


3169,480,086.71 $ 59,968,256.00 


$ 13,527,040.85 $ 5,108,046.08 $ 8,418,994.77 


$ 7,401,996.64 $ 2,312,637.34 $ 5,089,359.39 
12,319,415.36 3,103,690.00 9,215,725.36 
11,403,049.72 3,191,742.34 §,211,307.3 


2,157,751.64 6,014,581.91 


6,543 ,887.10 
14,183,839.54 


9,02 3,296.14 


19,3 325° 170.76 142.3 31.22 


2 576, 469. 48 





9,218,318.42 2,507,883 .14 


$ 99,996,686.64 $ 26 





$ 37,724,040.09 $ 14,885,086.63 $ 22,838,953.46 


6,567,668.22 $ 19,353,469.22 


$ 25,921,137.44 $ 
978.91 9,790,000.21 15,031,978.70 


$ 50,743,116.35 $ 16,357,668.43 S$ 34,385,447.92 


1:84 $ 2.535.287.67 
4655,142.26 
1,183,682.51 

+1'888.708 87 

4,991.24 


3S 701,53 
194,138 64 
468,898.60 
417,928.08 

18,927.33 





3 8,070,237 .0% $ 1,802,424.49 $ 6,267,812.55 


$379,541,207.4 $124,993,046.98 $254,548,160.70 


¢ Evaluatior iaboratory. 
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$ 21,391,306 

30,831,572.: 

19,922,528 4 ; : 2,795,294. 
9,391,654. 3,530,848.49 5,860,806. 
5,623,508. 


2,574,487.00 . 
4,446,565. 


2,217,201.36 


8,197,995. 
6,663,767 
575,011.3§ 
564,154. 
625,489.! 
285.451. 


276,857.35 
835,784.7 271,630.01 
926,651.7 301,161.82 
422,890 137,439.54 


5 


851,868.7 


13,087 ,142.34 4,290,842.23 8,796,300. 


689,569.65 290,127.06 399,442.5 
519,619. 
$,964,915.6 
5,259,079. 


55,258. 


1,024,812.59 505,192.80 


7 350,684.40 


2 083,369.94 5,165,907.5 


17,652,628.06 4 923,279.89 12,729,348. 


213,310.81 1,295,411 3,917,899. 


79,968.3 32,972,936.57 $124,807,031 


17> 


1,l4o.9 


s 16,818,2 
3,289.83 
4,210.07 


907.17 


18,812,308.64 
12,242,221.55 
17 ,628,017.21 

15094207 


1,067 ,111.00 
672,645.26 

3,774,180.51 
174,729.69 57,195.54 
91,886.94 $41,601.04 


BO.26 4.253,.789.40 
17 548,095.38 


701,534.00 2,874,286.36 


$ 42,666,563.92 $ 89,206,415 
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reclaimed rul 
materially 
use of large quantities 
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decreasil J /c 


under 


The Shafer Bill 
W. Shater 
in the House on 

explained was intende 

legislation.” The bill was 
prior consultation with other 
the House Armed Services 
nmittee, of which he is chairman. 
his action by Representative Shafer prob- 
Its trom the fact that 
hold varyins 


introduced 
January 


pro- 
osed without 


} f 


mem} 


sub- 
nittee members views on 
desirable rubber bills 
lay also be submitted, and the final de 
on the more controversial issues. 
included in the Shafer bill, 
will |} ti made on the floor of the 
House. 
The Shafer bill requires tonnages of 
GR-S and 75,00. special-pur- 
pose rubbers to be maintained continuous- 


; 
program. Other 


600,000 for 
ly either in active operation or standby. 
It requires a minimum production of 200,- 
tons of GR-S and 25,000 long 
special-purpose rubbers such as 
neoprene. The bill gives tl 
authority to determine 
should be operated and which put 
standby and requires that he maintain 
least one alcohol-butadiene plant in 
ier standby or active operation. A_ sin- 
agency to administer the rubber pro- 
is to be designated by the President, 


COO Jong 


which 


gram 
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but that agency must submit all plant dis- 
posal plans to Congress where they must 
be approved by concurrent resolution of 
both Houses. Congressional appropriations 
for government research and development 
are to be made, and the President is given 
authority to designate the agencies to con- 
ti is work, 

The Shafer bill does not include decisions 
on the patent pool agreement or the pricing 
of synthetic rubber. It merely states that 
“whenever possible the sale or lease o 
any facility shall be made so as to en- 
courage the development of new, inde- 
pendent enterprises.” 


Further Industry Outlook Statements 


Year-end statements of certain industry 
leaders, not available for our January is- 
sue, have since been received and may now 
ve reported. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.. now chairman 
of the board, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., pointed out that Americans cnce more 
1947 their unsurpassed ability 
efficiently on an increasing 
scale. The national net income reached a 
peacetime peak of more than 200 billion 
dollars tor the year, representing an in- 
crease of about 15¢¢ over the 1946 total 
ot i78 bihicn doilars. Civilian employ- 
ment rose to a new postwar high of 58,- 
595,000, and industrial production averaged 


proved in 
to pi oduce 


Yotec above the rate tor 19-406. 

More commercial vehicles moved a 
greater volume of goods and food over 
the highways than ever before, and as the 
automobile industry shifted into high gear, 
the number of passenger cars on the road 
and motorists trav- 
eled greater distances, Mr. Firestone said. 
Farmers received more and more t.actors 
and mechanized implements and put their 


. ] WwW A y 
noun to 28,2 } 
mounted to 28,200,00., 


equipment to increasing use. 

These developments, coupled with the 
remaining backlog of demand for tires of 
all kinds, resulted in a record performance 
by the rubber industry. During 1947 a total 
of 95,700,000 highway and farm tires was 
compared with the previou 


suipped, as 
OG,000  establhshei in 


| ; 
high level oi 87, 
1946. 

But despite this record output, which 
as all but eliminated shortage conditions 
in the consumer market, our industry still 
demands. Replacement needs 
and manuiacturers’ requirements in 1948 
will maintain production at rates far ex- 
ceeding those of prewar years. In addition, 
the pipelines of distribution have not ye 
been completely filled. The inventor es « 
both dealers and manufacturers are stil. 
to be restored to normal, and several mil- 
needed for this purpose 


faces huge 


tires are 
achievements of the rubber indus 
try in 1947 can be credited large.y to con 
tinuous production, expanded capacity, and 
advanced production techniques born o 
years of research and development. Be- 
sides, while prices of other goods rose 
substantially, tire were cut bac 
irom wartime levels, and the quality « 
tires was improved, Mr. Firestone 
Surely, here can be found proof of the 
strength of our system of competitive free 


prices 


aid 
sald, 


enterprise, he added. 

W. O'Neil, president, General Tire & 
Rubber Co., called attention to the fact 
that few persons realize that the rubber 
industry, in its constant search for a bet- 
ter product, has become a_tremendou 
factor in the field of chemistry. Because of 
the new horizons in chemistry, the fron- 
tiers are not closed in the rubber business. 
The future is certain to bring a markedly 
better synthetic rubber and even a_ finer 
natural rubber. In this tremendous re 
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THE PROCESS: Cracked quickly from hydrocarbon 
gases under high turbulence. 
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rubber in- 
what the 
business it 


now going on in the 
dustry, there is no limit to 
future may bring and the new 
i. reate, he added. 

It is essential that we create new busi- 
ness—and it is essential that we work 
hard in 1948. Despite thinking to the con- 
trary, we must work ourselves out of the 
high price spiral. Production is the an- 
swer to high prices; nothing else can 
solve the problem. 

The modern car, with its speed, requires 
a better non-skid tire and better balance 
in both wheels and tire, and 1948) will 
see a shift industry-wide to a lower pres- 
sure, larger-size tire to meet this problem. 
More cars and more power in these cars 
make the necessity of a better non-skid 
tire more urgent than ever betore—and 
here again the rubber industry's research 
is pointed to meet this requirement. 

This required shift in automobile tires 
plus the fact that this is the first time 
in history that the industry has a winter- 
time backlog of orders indicates a year of 
good business in 1948. Part of this con- 
dition is due to the wartime shortage of 
tires. The increasing use of tires on high- 
way trucks for hauling freight and 
on farm implements very probably is the 
answer for the extra good business in 
1947 and is the reason for the enthusiastic 
outlook for 1948, Mr. O'Neil concluded. 

J. P. Seiberling, president, Seiberling 
Rubber Co., stated that the year ahead 
should provide some interesting readjust- 
ments in various phases of business and 
industry and distribution. He believes the 
inflation spiral is nearing the end of its 
course, because production is beginning to 
improve steadily in most commodities. The 
break in prices will almost certainly occur 
before the end of the year, although prob- 
ably not before early fall. 

For the rubber industry, he cannot fore- 
see any great loss of employment or pros- 
perity. Production of new = cars, which 
should increase steadily through 1948, will 
call for a great many new tires. Sales 
of replacement tires should be off slightly 
but general volume will continue to be 
high, although not quite at the level of 
the past two years. 

He predicts that the tire distribution 
picture will continue to change for the 
better for independent tire dealers, who 
have seen their share of the replacement 
tire market grow appreciably since the be- 
ginning of the war. Independent dealers 
as a group are now leading the replace- 
ment market, and he believes they will 
hold their gains, Mr. Seiberling said 


RMA and OMD Reports 


The regular monthly report of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association on tire and 
tube production and = shipments showed 
that by November 30, 1947, the industry 
had produced 71,1¢8,058 passenger-car tires 
and 16,330,552 truck and bus tires, as com- 
pared with 60,371,604 and 14,415,357, re- 
spectively, for the same period in 1946. 

Shipments of passenger-car tires in No- 
vember were 6,413,354, down 8.560 from 
October, but 11 months’ shipments in 1947 
were 68,780,518, compared with 59,823,400 
in the like period in 1946. Truck and bus 
tire shipments in November totaled 1,501,- 
991 units, down 7.55¢¢ from October, but 
total shipments for 11 months amounted to 
15,831,111, as against 14,351,558 in the 
same period last year. 

Manufacturers’ inventories of passenger- 
car tires on November 30 were down 
2.87 to 3,990,905; while truck and bus 
tire inventories were reduced about 10° 
to 1,265,373 units. The full report will be 
found on page 678. 


search 


also 


The report of the Office of Materials 
Distribution, Department of Commerce, on 
consumption, distribution, and stocks of 
rubber showed consumption of rubber ac- 
cording to type in October and November 
(preliminary figures) as: natural, 57,286 
long tons (including 1,818 tons dry weight 
of latex) and 52,014 (including 1,760 tons 
dry weight of latex, respectively; GR-S 
36,190 and 30,635 long tons; neoprene, 
3,056 and 2,907; Butyl, ¢,001 and 5,147; 
and nitrile types, 421 and 368 tons, re- 
spectively. 

New supply and production for the same 
i were: natural, 49,340 long tons 
3,085 tons dry weight of latex ) 
and 50,840 long tons (including 1,994 tons 
dry weight of latex), respectively ; 

27,624 and 29,669 tons; neoprene, 

and 2,519; Butyl, 3,266 and 5,194; 
nitrile types, (19 and 443 tons, respective 
ly. 


periods 
(including 


hand at the end of these 
natural, 114,115 (including 
4,561 tons dry weight of latex) and 110,- 
824 (including 5,184 tons dry weight of 
latex), respectively; GR- 44.848 and 
46,324 long tons; neoprene, 5,276 and 5,167 ; 
Butyl, 13,731 and 12,942; and nitrile types, 
3,524 and 3.425 tons, respectively. 


Collyer on ERP 


John L. Collyer, 
F. Goodrich SOx in a 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has 
suggested that “the most careful study, 
with the best possible advice” be mad 
to determine whether constructive changes 
in the European Recovery Program, as 
submitted, would not be to increase goals 
set for food production in the European 
countries and their dependencies and at 
the same time reduce “substantially the 
goals set for industrial expansion in Great 
Britain and certain other of the Euro- 
pean countries.” 

Mr. Collyer was a member of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Foreign Aid which 
recently drafted the so-called Harriman 
report on this country’s ability to mect a 
program envisaged in the Marshall Plan. 
The report Was one of several drawn up: 
by President Truman and his advisers in 
drawing up the ERP proposal now betor« 
Congress. 

“Grave doubt” was expressed by 
Collyer over two major premises of 
report made to the United States by 
16 nations that the United States 
other countries would be able to supply 
the stated food requirements without dan- 
gerous impact on the economies of the 
supplying countries, while the proposed 
industrial expansion is going on; and “that 
these European nations can accomplish 
their longer-range food and raw materials 
import goals through the means of in 
dustrial expansion and the exports of tl 
resulting manufactured goods. 

‘The premise that Great Britain and 
others of these nations can complete in 
four years, or even six or eight years, the 
goals they have set for expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities, and for the sale of 
these goods in world markets, in compe- 
tition with other countries, and in quan- 
tities sufficient to balance with their de- 
sired imports, requires the most 
searching inquiry,’ Mr. Collyer added. 

He suggested that “American industrial- 
ists who possess current knowledge of the 
industrial economies of Great Britain and 
other western European nations be invited 
to express judgments regarding the indus- 
trial expansion goals set for those coun- 
tries.” 

He said 


Stocks on 
periods were: 


president of The B. 
letter to Senator 
chairman of the 


also 


that he did not believe there 
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Was any certainty that economic aid grants 
“by our country will prevent any nation 
from adopting a Communist or other dic- 
tatorship program, and that complete ab 
sence of American aid would force any 
nation to Communism or to another form 
of dictatorship.” 

He did say, however, that he did believe 
that “reasonable American aid administered 
in a business-like manner can help to re 
lieve the most urgent economic 
on western Europe and bring fresh hop« 
to free who are endeavoring to 
get further road to economic 
recovery.” 


pre ssures 


people Ss 
along the 


Columbian Carbon Buys WAA Plant 


\ government owned carbon black plant 
in —— Tex., built to produce chan 
nel black for the wartime rubber program, 
has bank sold to the Columbian Carbon 
Co., tor $1,420,0°0, War Assets Adminis- 
tration announced on January ©. 

The plant, which had been under 
to Columbian Carbon, is one of the most 
completely equipped of the carbon black 
projects —" by the government. It 
cost ) and has an appr 
value 


f $1,779,679, WAA said. 


la- 
IC@das 


aised fair 


Industrial Relations News 


The United States Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
vision, in an announcement early in Janu- 
ary stated that —, ion Aes he minimum 
wage, overtime, and chit bor, provisions 
of the Fair Labor Siundaeds \ct and the 
Public Contracts Act were found in 69% 
of the 257 inspections made in the rub- 
ber products manutacturing industry. The 
U1 1ited Rubber Workers, CIO. officials 
reported that demands for wage in- 

will be made to the rubber in- 
during February. 


‘com 
creases 
dustry 


Labor Department Report 


The report on violations of the minimum 
wage, overtime, etc. provisions by rubber 
goods manufacturers Was a part. »i the 
1947 annual report submitted t 
by W. R. McComb, Administrator of 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions, U. S. Department of Labor. For 
he year ending June 30, 1947, inspections 
rubber goods manufacturing in 
resulted in back wages amou 
$97,207, agreed or ordered to “9 
2.478 employes. While most violati 
vealed had resulted from improper 
putation of overtime pay, it was 
also that there were employers wl 
failed to pay some of their 1 
40¢ an hour minimum wage required un- 
der the Fair Standards Act. 
Mr. McComb pointed out that the 
tions disclosed are not necessarily 
sentative ot the rubber products 1 
compllance record as 
Divisions make inspections 
a high degree of probability 
will be found.” 


URW Wage Demand 


\fter 
icy committee of the 
for Cleveland, O., on February 7 
wage increase demands will be 1 
the role industry, it was an nounced late 
in January. The research department of 
the union has made an extensive study of 
cost of living and economics, which 
used to en the union’s wage pro- 
1948, it was said. 
ittee will decid 
amount or ask te 


Ongress 


viola- 


repre- 


hat violatiot 


a meeting of the international 
URWA, sche 
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wages, 
will 
gram for 
The po slicy comn 
to set a definite 


e whether 
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panies for a “substantial” raise and also 
whether to negotiate the wage demands on 
a Big Four, company-wide, or individual 
ant basis. Negotiations on wages with 
Goodye: ir Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and United States Rubber 
o.. can be opened on a company-wide 
scale after a 00-day notice has been given, 
under terms of present contracts. Negotia- 
tions with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. will have to be on an individual plant 
isis 


Bureau of Standards Changes 


























Philip L. Wormeley, assistant chief otf 
e Division of Organic and Fibrous Ma 
terials, and chief of the Section on Test 
e and Specifications ot the National 
Bureau of Standards, retired on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, after 37 years of service 
vith the Bureau and 44 with the federal 
government. Mr Wort neley, who is best 
known for his research on tires, has con 
ibuted extensively to the fields of leather, 
bber, and the t ment of federal 
specifications 1 t author of nu- 
erous papers and technical publications. 
Born in Richmoen Va., in 1878, Mr. 
Wormeley graduated tr am the University 
Virginia in 1901 with degrees in mechan- 
1 and electrical engineering. Before 
ming to Washington he was with tl 
New Amsterdam Co. and was pro 
fessor of eng applied mathemat- 
s. and mec wing at the Col- 
ege of Char Cy AS working 
s assistant the Bureau of 
Chemistry o artment of Agricul 
re from 1904 to 1910, Mr. Wormeley 
ecame with the Bureau of 
d technologist, then as 
1¢ of and Le ath er Sec 
t then chie Tr the Rubber Section, 
finally in his pre-retirement position 
Gordon M. k r of Organi 
Plastics Secti c od assis 
tant chief of | ganic and 
Fibrous rials, it nounced by 
I [ Condon, director of the Burea 
Nationally known f his research in 























h of sugar, air- 
lane « olefins, anc 
organic i ‘line received his 
loctorate degree in Univer- 
of Maryl ter chemical 
ork with the Tork State Depart 
nent of Health and the Picatinny Arsenal 
Dr. Kline joined t Bureau's staff in 
1929 and became chief of the Organ‘ 
Plastics Section in 1935. He will continue 
as chief of thi tion in addition to his 
new responsibi s 
Robert D. agmee has beet n ade chief 
t the T esting g and Specification Section 
the Organic and Fibrous 
Materials. Wel kk nown .for his research 
rubber, Dr. Stiehler was instrumental 
developing methods of quality control 
r synthetic rubber production in govern- 
t plants during the war. Formerly with 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, Dr. Stieh- 


Bureau of Standards 
1946. After receiving his Ph.D. from 

Hopkins University 1033. he 
orked at Johns Hopkins and the Califor- 


ler has been with the 
i! ce 


T 
| 


yhns in 








Institute of Technology until 1938, 
wnen he joined 7 he B. F. Gor idrich & Oo. 
as senior research chemist. He left in 
1942 to become technical director of the 


Quarter- 
to Wash- 


and 


Research Laboratory, 
and in 1943 came 
of testing 


Climatic 
master C orps., 


ington in charge product 
quality control at ORR. 
The retirement of W. L. Holt because 


health was also announced. Mr. 
Holt, who worked under Mr. Wormeley 
known for his research on tires, in- 
cluding tests of endurance, design factors, 
durability, power losses, and other char- 
acteristics. A graduate in mechanical en- 
gineering trom the University of Michigan 


of ill 


is 


in 1913, Mr. Holt was methods engineer 
for Western Electric Co. in Chicago for 
tive years. He then spent two years with 


Goodrich as manager of the experimental 


department building and testing tires. Mr. 
Holt joined the Bureau of Standards on 
\pril 25, 1921, and became associate en- 
gineer in 1922. 


War Assets Administration, \Vashing- 
ton, D. C., in its recent listings of surplus 


materials for sale included: adhesive, tfric- 


tion, rubber, and masking tape, pyrometers, 
gages, valves, wire and cable, chemicals, 
plastics, and rubber life rafts. 


& Meyer, supplier of 
pigments to the rubber and other indus- 
tries, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y.. 
repcaiiy was reorganized and incorpora 
ted under the name of Herron Bros. & 
Meyer, Inc. W. A. Herron, former chief 
in the New York office, has been elected 
president; while John W. Herron, pre- 
viously head of the company, remains 
ctor. Besides the Herron brotl 

directors of the new corporation are Owen 
J. Brown, Jr., vice president and genera 
manager of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Mass.; F. C. Fernald, Cabot gen 
and B. A. Wilkes. 


Herron Bros. 


as 


1ers, 





sales 
Boston, 


eral counsel; 


Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., 
Inc., recently held its annual meeting in 
New York, N. Y., at which kK. P. Fallon, 
ot A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn., 
vas elected president \mong other of 
ficers named were: David M. Sellen, Au- 
burn Rubber Co., Auburn, Ind., a vice 
president; and Ben fF. Michtom, Ideal 
Novelty & Toy Co., New York, assistant 
secretary. The annual toy fair under 

isorship of the association will 
(), 


March 8-2 





New Ye 


irk, 





MIDWEST 


Sheller Acquires Dryden 


president ot Sheller 
Ind., recently an- 
by his company, 


M. Burgess, 
Corp., Portland, 
ounced the acquisition 
hrough Shields & Co., of all the outstand- 
ig capital stock of Dryden Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Ill, for a consideration consist- 
ot $4,0.0,000 in cash and $1,700,000 of 
newly authorized 5° preferred stock. 


M. 


er 


We 


Dryden Rubber, organized in Chicago in 
1901 by George B. Dryden, manufactures 
a wide line of rubber products, including 
virtually all of an estimated 135 different 
rubber items used in an automobile, ex- 
cept tires, inner tubes, radiator hose, and 
floor mats. Sheller’s principal product is 
steering wheels for motor cars, trucks, 
tractors, etc. Other products include die 
castings, chrome plating, radiator shut- 


crown caps, and miscel- 
products. 


skets, 


and cork 


ters, cork gz 
laneous rubber 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Sheller increased its long-term indebted- 
ness $2,500,000 to assist in financing the 
acquisition of Dryden and paid $1,000,000 
of the cash portion of the purchase price 
out of funds on hand. In connection with 
the transaction, Sheller also issued 65,700 
additional shares of common stock, placed 
privately with investors by Shields & Co, 

In a communication sent to Sheller 
stockholders, Mr. Burgess states, “The 
combined earnings of Sheller and Dryden, 
obtained from the books of account 
without audit, for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1947, after present interest 
charges and taxes, were approximately 
$1,850,000, which is equivalent to $3.04 a 
share on the 490,840 shares of common 
stock now outstanding, after allowance for 
the dividend requirements of the preferred 
stock. 

No changes in official personnel are 
contemplated, it is reported, except that, 
with the expansion of the Sheller board of 


as 


directors to seven members, George B. 
Dryden has been elected a director and 
chairman of the executive committee. Oli- 
ver Vinnedge, former vice president and 
general manager of Dryden Rubber, will 
continue in charge of those operations. 


Mr. Burgess termed the acquisition of the 
Dryden company “the most important step 
to date in Sheller’s progress” and reported 
that his organization is ‘“‘enthusiastic about 
the new possibilities for growth and serv- 
which are presented by the expansion 
ot our operations.” 


ice 
and widening 


Monsanto Advances Several 


The appointment of Howard A. Marple 
as director of the newly created adver- 
tising department of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. Mo., was announced last 
month by William M. Rand, president. 
Mr. Marple, with the company since 1937, 
served as editor of JJonsanto Magazine 
for many years. He has been active in 


industrial publication circles and since 1944 
trade adver- 


was manager of Monsanto's 

tising. He is a native of Boston and a 
eraduate of Tufts College. He also 
studied at Boston University and Car- 
negie Tech. He holds a B.S. degree in 
chemistry. He was first employed in 1922 | 
by the Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett, 
Mass., which later became part of Mon- 
santo. Mr. Marple is one of the founders 


and a past president of the National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors. He is 
member of the American Chemical 
ciety, the St. Louis Advertising Club, and 
the Industrial Marketing Council of St. 
Louis. He served during the first world 
war in the Chemical Warfare Service. 

R. Allan Gardner was appointed assis- 
tant director of the department. Mr. Gard- 


So- 


ner, who attended Princeton University, 
has been with Monsanto since 1943. Form- 
erly he had been emp loved by St. Louis 


concerns. 
sales de- 


advertising and 

The organic chemicals division 
partment at Monsanto transferred 
staff members effective January 1. 


printing 


L. Barber goes from sales contacts in 
the St. Louis area to the organic division 
sales office in Houston, Tex. Howard I. 
Armstrong also was transferred from St. 
Louis to the Merrimac Division. Armin 
IL. Klemm replaces Mr. Barber in the 


\rmstrong is suc- 
Rogers W. Malone, 


Louis area, and Mr. 
ceeded in St. Louis by 


a graduate of Westminster 
College, came to Monsanto in 1934, where 
he was employed in the John F. Queeny 
plant. He was transferred to heavy chemi- 
cals sales, organic division, in 1938. Then 


t. 
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February, 1948 


from 1942 to 1945 he was shift supervisor 
at the company-operated defense plant at 
Marshall, Tex 

Mr. Armstrong, a graduate of Princeton, 
was employed in 1942 at Monsanto, IIL, 
as an analytical chemist. Two years later 
he was transferred to the plant’s research 
department and in 1945 joined the organic 
engineering research department in St. 
Louis. He began sales training in the 
organic division in December, 1945, and 
was later assigned to pharmaceutical sales. 

Mr. Klemm came to Monsanto in 1946 
following two years’ naval service. He is 
a graduate of the University of Missouri. 
Mr. Malone, a graduate of Georgia Tech, 
entered the organic division’s sales train- 
ing program in 1946. Both men are chemi- 
cal engineers. 

The appointment of Erwin G. Somogyi 
to the newly created position of assistant 
director of research of Monsanto’s plas- 
tics division, Springfield, Mass., in charge 
of process development, was announced 
January 9 by Felix N. Williams, vice pres- 
ident and general manager. Mr. Somogyi, 
who now reports to the plastics division's 
director of research, Nicholas T. Samaras, 
will be in charge of pilot-plant operation, 
small product manufacture, mechanic al de- 
velopment, and research engineering. He 
has been with Monsanto since 1935. For 
the past year he has been in charge of 
three plant investigation groups and the 
analytical laboratory at the company’s Mon- 
santo, Ill., plant. Previous to that he had 
been group leader in the organic division’s 
research department. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan in chemical 
engineering. 

Monsanto has announced that Walter C. 
Thilking has been awarded a leave of ab- 
sence to attend the advanced management 
program at the Harvard University School 
of Business Administration. He enrolls in 
the 13-week program for the spring term 
beginning February 25, with Louis F. 
Loutrel, Jr. Mr. Loutrel’s award had been 
previously announced with that of Charles 
H. Sommer, Jr., whose enrollment was 
deferred because of the pressure of busi- 
ness. Management leaves of absence for 
the Harvard program were formally in- 
stituted by Monsanto in 1946. To date, 
four other Monsanto executives have re- 
ceived awards. 

Mr. Thilking, assistant to the comptrol- 
ler since January 1937, has been with the 
company since June, 1933. Mr. Sommer 
is manager of plasticizers and intermediate 


sales for the company’s organic chemi- 
cals division. He plans to enroll at a 
later date. Mr. Loutrel is director of the 


Division 
Mass. 


company’s Merrimac development 


department at Everett, 


Borg-Warner International Corp., C hi- 
cago, Ill, will direct the export activities 
of the Asbestos Mfg. Co., Huntington, 
Ind., maker of AMCO Safety-Rated brand 
products, including a complete brake lining 
line for cars, trucks, and buses; clutch 
facings and other friction materials; fan 
belts; and rubber goods and hose. The 
Asbestos Company is one of the pioneers 
in the brake lining field. It has specialized 
in original equipment for mauy of the 
better-known makes of automobiles. This 
move reported above ties in with the gen- 
eral expansion of AMCO’s product, mar- 
ket development, and advertising program, 
as well as with Borg-Warner Interna- 
tional’s plan to supply Borg-Warner over- 
seas distributers with a complete range of 
nationally known and advertised automo- 
tive products. 


Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, 


Mass., has moved its Chicago, III, office 
to 15 N. Jefferson St. E. J. Conniff is 
manager there. 


Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, is constructing a five-story 
warehouse building at its plant that will 
enable the plant to handle its raw miate- 
rials and finished tires more economically. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass., has opened a sales office in Room 
9112, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Acquires Bristol Plant 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has announced acceptance of its 
proposal to purchase a government owned 


aa dactains plant in Bristol, Pa. This 
transaction was handled by the Phila- 
delphia office of the War Assets Adminis- 


tration. 

The installation, 
craft production, includes 
with a total floor area of 
feet, occupying 14.6 acres. When all de- 
tails of the property transfer are com- 
pleted, the company will exercise an option 
on 250 acres of land adjoining the plant. 
This could be used for future expansion. 


According to W. L. McKnight, 3M 


1942 for air- 
three buildings 
235,000 square 


built in 


company president, the plant has been 
acquired to provide additional manufac- 
turing and warehousing facilities to serve 


the company’s rapidly growing eastern 
markets. He said that production in the 
new plant will begin as soon as possible 
and that unless unexpected delays are en- 
countered in the delivery of machinery 
and other equipment, production should be 
under way by mid-year. 

Besides its adhesive and other rubber 
products, the 3M company makes about 
140 varieties of “Scotch” pressure-sensitive 
tapes; it is one of the world’s largest 
makers of abrasive products; it is a top 
producer of roofing granules; it makes 


“Scotchlite’, the reflective sheeting used 
on signboards and highw iy markers. 
Acquisition of the land and_ buildings, 


Mr. McKnight said, involves $1,500,000. 

The manufacturing building is a ma- 
sonry structure of one story, 221 by 580 
feet with a mezzanine alone one side. The 
two-story office building measures about 
93 by 162 teet in the main part and has 
a wing in the rear 82 by 60 feet. The in- 
dustrial relations building is a one-story 
structure 43 by 103 feet. The two smaller 
buildings are also of masonry. 

George H. Halpin, of 3\M company, was 
elected a vice president of the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association at its 
recent annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
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Elmes Engineering Works of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, 232 N. Morgan St., 
Chicago 7, Ill., through General Manager 
Charles F. Elmes, 


has announced the pur- 
chase of the complete line of ATF dupli- 
cate plate molding machines. These ma- 
chines will be manufactured by Elmes for 
exclusive distribution by American Type 
Founders Sales Corp. The line consists of 
five models ranging in platen size from 
14 by 14 inches to 24 by 24 inches. Among 
the features of the machines are a heating 
range from room temperature to 500° F., 
rugged steel construction, a timing clock 
for each operation, separate and automatic 
thermostatic control of each platen, and 
fingertip pressure control. The machines 
offer production from the original to the 
finished plate in 25 to 40 minutes, and 
additional duplicate plates can be made in 
any quantity in 15 minutes each. Duplicate 
plates are used in printing general 
commercial work, bags, containers, wrap- 
pers, envelopes, office forms, calendars, off- 
set imprinting and production of plastic 


plates, multigraph plates, sterotypes, rub- 
ber stamps, bottle caps, wooden and metal 
pencils and lighters, rubber wall plaques, 


and other novelties. 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill., has made H. Merrill Bow 
man district sales manager of the office in 
Baltimore, Md., assistant divisional 
manager for power transmission equi] 
ment, with headquarters at the company’s 
Pershing Road plant in Chicago. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Bowman at Baltimore is Eugene 
S. Bogart, transferred from’ the  Pitts- 
burgh office, where he served customers 
in western Pennsylvania and northern 
West Virginia 


territories. 
Mr. Bowman is a graduate of 
University, 


previous to which he 
attended Drexel Institute of Technok 
for three terms. After summer employ 
ment at the Link-Belt Philadelphia plant, 
Mr. Bowman became permanently at 
tached to that organization in 1932. The 


Sal€s 





Temple 
had also 
QV 





next six years were spent in the engi- 
neering, sales, and order departments. He 
was transterred to Baltimore in 1940 as 


district sales engineer and became district 
sales manager in 1945. 

Mr. Bogart entered the 
engineering department of 
positive-drive division at Philadelphia in 
1926, upon graduation from Northeast 
High School. He remained in the depart- 
ment 10 years, meanwhile studying mechan- 
ical engineering in evening classes at Drex- 
el Institute of Technology for 312 years. 
He was moved to positive drive sales in 
1936 and transterred to the 
Boston office in 1937 and to Pittsburgh in 
1940, where he first served the positive- 
drive division and later became district 
sales engineer for both materials handling 
and power transmission products. 


employ of the 
the Link-Belt 


1 


company s 





Aerial View of New Minnesota & Mining Property at Bristol, Pa. 
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Hewitt Forms New Division 
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Robins Engineers Division, responsible for 
the contracting phases of materials han- 
dling @ business ot com- 
p< \ 

Ce s 1 in 1891 the Robins 
Conveyors organizat has furnished long- 
lit ig ipacity belt, conveyer transpor- 
tat svVvstems Its services, however. have 
extended in many ways beyond just. the 

facture d sale of its own principal 
line oT Ce Vey & nd screening machinery. 
These services have included the selection 
al supplying ther 
To! the ( na 
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war Was Si \merica assisting in the 
procuremx # native crude rubber for 
the government 

Phen, « inuary 22, the newly elected 
board of gover to choose a presi- 
dent, a treasurer, and five vice presidents 
ot the different trade groups of the Ex- 
( e. Edward L. McKendrew was re- 
elected treasurer and F loyd x: Keeler, 
of Orvis Bros., was reelected treasurer. 
Herbert E. Meve president ot Meyer «& 
Brow: Corp., was elected the vice presi- 
dent to head the Rubber Trade Group. 













SOUTHERN 


Du Pont Switches Executives 

Crawford H. Greenewalt on January 
19 became the tenth president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. while Walter S. Car- 


penter, Jr. was elected chairman of the 
board, it was announced following the 
regu ular mon thly directors’ meeting. Mr. 
( —— > resigni ition as president and 
his designation as chairman of the board 
followed the retirement of Lammot du 
Pont trom the latter post. Mr. du Pont’s 
action brings to a conclusion a career in 


the company that began in 1902 and one 





that played a large part in the expansion 
and diversification of the company’s ac- 
tivities. Besides assuming the presidency 
of the company, Mr. Greenewalt became 


chairman of the executive committee, of 
which he had previously been vice chair- 
man, and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. Mr. du Pont continues as a direc: 
tor, and Mr. Carpenter as a member of 
the finance committee. 


At the same time it was announced that 


Walter J. Beadle, a vice president and 
member of the board, had resigned as 
treasurer of the company and had_ been 
elected to membership on the executive 
committee. T. C. Davis, first assistant 


treasurer, was elected treasurer 
Mr. Beadle. 

In a letter sent to the company’s 97,000 
stockholders Mr. Carpenter explained that 
the changes followed a practice that has 
traditional in the company over 
many years. This action, he 
fifth time, since the 
that a du Pent presi- 
from that office at the 


to replace 


become 
a period of 
explained, marks the 
start of this century, 


dent has resigned 





age of 60 or less and has been replaced 
by a younger man. 

The new du Pont president is 45 years 
old and joined the organization in 1922 


as a chemist in the Philadelphia Works. 
Two years later he was transferred t 
the chemical department in Wilmingtcn 
and became assistant director of the Ex- 
perimental Station in 1939. He was made 
a director of the company in 1942 and in 
the same year was named chemical direc- 
tor of the Grasselli chemicals department. 
\iter working on the atomic energy pre- 
eram carried out by du Pont tor the 
government, Mr. Greenewalt 
cessively as an assistant director of the 
development department and as assistant 
general manager of the pigments depart 
He was elected a vice president and 
nember of the executive 


served suc- 


ment. 


committee in 


1946 and was made vice chairman ct that 
committee last year. He was graduate? 
from Massachus setts Institute of Technol- 


degree in 1922. 

Mr. Carpenter became president in 1940 
of the company he had joined in 1907 as 
a temporary vacation employe in its dyn.- 


ogy with a B.S 


mite plants. He leit Cornell in his senior 
year to work for du Pont in Chile and 
spent two years there. In 1911 he came 


to Wilmington as a member of the de- 
velopment department. Six years later he 
was made director of the department and 
in 1919 a director and member of the 
executive committee and vice president in 
charge of the development department. He 


was 31 years old at the time. Three years 
later he was elected treasurer of the com- 
pany and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. In 1926 he was made vice chair- 
man of the executive committee and in 
1930 chairman of the finance committee. 
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Lammot du Pont was born in 1880 and 
received his degree in civil engineering 
irom Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1901. He joined the company in 
1902 and in 1913 became general super- 
intendent of the black powder department. 
Then in 1915 he was elected a director 
and member of the executive committee, 
and in 1916 a vice president, heading the 
company’s miscellaneous manufacturing ac- 
tivities, including dyes, plastics, paints, and 
chemicals. He was president from 1926 
to 1940. 

Mr. Beadle is also a graduate of M.I.T. 
trom which he received his B.S. degree 
in 1917. He joined du Pont in 1928 as 
a technical investigator in the development 


department. A year later he became assis- 
tant director of that department, where 
he served until 1942, when he was made 


an assistant treasurer of the company. He 
became first assistant treasurer in 1943 and 
a director, vice president, and treasurer 
in 1946. 

Mr. Davis, a certified public accountant 
in New York and Delaware, was grad- 
uated from Bowman's College in 1918 and 
later completed graduate courses in ac- 
counting, taxes, and business law at Colum- 
bia University and La Salle Extension 
University. He came to du Pont in 1934 
as manager of the tax division of the 
treasurer's department, was made 
tant comptroller in 1941, assistant treas- 
urer in 1944, and first assistant treasurer 
in 1946, 

The company also has appointed R. 
E. Troutman, formerly manager of the 
pigments sales office in San Francisco, 
West Coast sales manager with head- 
quarters in Angeles, Calit. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph Shrawder, Jr., transterred to 
Wilmington, as manager of technical 


assis- 


Los 


sales. R. P. Enslin, salesman in the com- 
pany’s western district office in Chicago, 
succeeds Mr. Troutman at San Francisco, 
Calit. 


Mr. Troutman became manager of the 


San Francisco office in May, 1947, having 
gone there from Houston, Tex., where 
he was manager of du Pont’s southwest- 
ern sales office for pigments. 


Mr. Enslin was engaged in pigments 
sales in the Chicago office since 1935. Be- 
fore transferring to sales, he worked as 
a chemist in pigments research for the 
ar noe 


Dr. Shrawder is moving to Wilmington 
to ce over a newly created post. As 
technical sales manager, he will direct 


service laboratories at Newport, 
white pigments, and Newark, 
color pigments. He has been 
Angeles area since 1938 as a 
representative. Promoted 
to manager ot West Coast sales January 
1, 1947, he was a research chemist for 
igments before transferring into. sales. 

The company announced at the same 
time that William J. Lawton and James 
‘& Betty will assume duties as salesmen 
in the Chicago office. Both men go to 
Chicago from the company’s Newark 
plant, where Mr. Lawton has been work- 
ing as a chemist on dry colors and Mr. 
Betty has been working as a_productior 
foreman. 


the sales 
Del., for 
N. RF tor 
in the Los 
technical service 


Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc., 
New Brunswick, N. J., is erecting a one- 
story brick and concrete addition to its plant. 
When completed, the new structure, which 
will provide approximately 68,000 square 


feet of floor space, will be used to in- 


crease the company’s production of insul- 
ated wire 


and cable. 
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Building Carbon Black Plant 


of additional produc- 


Realizing the need 
tion of channel-type carbon black, Witco 
Hydrocarbon Corp. has been organized to 
process 15 million cubic feet of natural 
gas per day from the Barnhart pool in 
Reagan County, Tex. 

Two plants are to be constructed. The 
gasoline plant will produce approximately 
2,000 barrels of gasoline, butane, and pro- 
pane per day. The residual will be 
burned in the second plant to make chan- 
nel carbon black, which will be marketed 
by Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., 


as 


New York 17, N. Y. Contract for the 
construction of the gasoline plant was 
awarded recently, and the Witco organi- 


zation will erect the carbon black plant. 
These plants will cost about $3,500,000, 
and completion of the facilities is scheduled 
for July, 1948. These facilities will be 
located on two “-acre tracts approximate- 
ly one mile apart, and a spur. railroad 
will be installed by the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railroad to connect the plants with 
the main line. The site has been designated 
as Witco, Tex. 

The decision 
facilities, despite 
because of the present 
black and the increasing demand for bu- 
tane and propane. It is contemplated that 
future developments will include the proc- 
essing of the hydrocarbons into various 
chemicals needed in industry. 

The gas to be processed is 
from 48 wells having a daily 
averaging 5,300 barrels of oil. 

Robert I. Wishnick, president of Witco 
Chemical, heads the new corporation, which 
will operate the two plants, and C. E. 
Mckinney is vice president in charge of 
operations. 


to build these 
coustruction costs, 
need of channel 


Was made 
high 


produced 
production 


Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., reports 
that as of December 31 its assets and 
business were transferred to the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, a subsidiary of 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), which for 
many years owned substantially all the 
stock of Colonial Beacon. The latter’s 


products will, however, continue to be sold 
under the brands, and no changes 
are contemplated in personnel or manage- 
ment. 


Esso 


Thompson, Weinman & Co., manufac- 
turer of inert pigments, Cartersville, Ga., 
has added to its sales staff Thomas N. 
Loser, who will be headquartered at the 
company's New York, N. Y. office, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave. A graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Mr. Loser served four veavs as 
a lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Reserve and more recently was with R. 
E. Carroll, Inc., ina sales capacity. Thomp- 
son, Weinman has a research laboratory 
at 92 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N. J., 
and mills and mines at Cartersville, Tate, 
and McIntyre, all in Ga., Sparta, Tenn., 
Norristown and York, Pa., Waltham, 
Mass., Florence, Vt., Bloomington, Ind., 
and Sylacauga, Ala. 


Warick Chemical Co., Division of Sun 
Chemical Corp., 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y., has appointed J. J. Whit- 
field sales manager of the stearate divi- 
sion. Mr. Whitfield has been in charge 
of stearate sales in the Metropolitan New 
York Area for a number of years. 


Rubber Products Featured at Motor 
Boat Show 


The thirty-eighth annual National Motor 
Boat Show was held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y., on January 
9 to 17. As in previous shows, rubber 
was well represented, being shown in such 
applications as windshield stripping, foot 
rests, cable insulation, engine mountings, 
engine shaft belting, distributer caps, coam- 
ing rails, foam cushioning, and many 
others. Plastic articles were also featured 
in such uses as upholstery, steering wheels, 


cable insulation, compass housings, and 
other decorative and functional applica- 
tions. 


Approximately 247 exhibits comprised 
the show, which occupied four floors of 
the Palace and ran the gamut from large 
cruisers, cabin boats, runabouts, sail boats, 
engines, small craft, and accessories, 
through boat models, educational exhibits, 
and cruise publications. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.'s rubber cutless propeller shaf: 
bearings were featured on many of the 
boats exhibited and were also shown in 
the displays of distributers Lucian Q. Moi- 
fitt, Ine. and Oluf Mikkelsen Co. The 
latter company also featured Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s Airfoam latex cush- 
ioning, as did several other distributers. 
Goodrich’s Koroseal and other vinyl plas- 
tic upholstery materials were extensively 
displayed. 

Mikkelsen 
rotary rubber 


Willis Co., 


showed the new Willis 
bearing, made by the E. J. 
and the new Step-On-It bilge 
pump, made by Hunt-Miller Co., which 
employs a rubber diaphragm and_ hose. 
The Owens Yacht Co. cruisers featured 
phenolic and rubber bearings for propeller 
shafts. The Norris Mtg. Co. displayed rub- 
ber mats made to order with inlaid desigyis 
of yacht club flags, boat names, or other 
special insignia. Penn Yan Boats, Ine., 
showed runabouts and small powered cratt 
including the PlastiCraft boats with one- 
hull. 


also 


piece molded plastic 
Paint and varnish manufacturers were 
prominent among the exhibitors and = in- 


cluded E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., which displayed Dulux marine finish- 
es and varnishes. Marine cables and haw 
sers were shown by John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. The Sperry Top-Sider Division 
of United States Rubber Co. exhibited a 
full line of rubber-soled footwear. Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., and Texas Co. all had exhibits of 
their marine oils and lubricants and fea- 
tured their cruise services, which include 
distribution of harbor and coastline maps, 
cruising guides, and cruise-planning ad- 
vice. 


The M. W. Kellogg Cok; process en- 
gineer, 225 <a ay, New York, N. Y., 
has assigned W. E. Hanford to the ne ~wly 
created post of director of petroleum and 
chemical research. Dr. Hanford, who 
joined the organization in October, 1946, 
will coordinate the numerous and diverse 
research operations of Kellogg. In_ his 
new capacity he will have charge of all 
the company’s laboratory work both at 
Jersey City, N. J., and as expanded by 


university fellowships. Prior to joining 


Kellogg, Dr. Hanford had been director 
of research for General Aniline & Film 
Corp. and before that had spent seven 


Pont de Nemours & 
research chemist and 
capacity. 


years with E. I. du 
Co., Inc., first as 
later in a supervisory 
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Reclaimers Elect New Officers 


The Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 


290 W.. 57th St, New Yorle 19 N. Y., 
elected Carl R. Shaffer, president of Nylos 
Rubber Co., president of the Association 
for the year 1948, at, the Association's an- 
nual meeting, January 6. H. S. Royce, 
Bo. ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co., was 
chosen vice president, and Charles T. 
Jansen, Kubber Age, was again elected 


\ssociation’s ex- 
again headed by 
Rubber Reclaiming 


secretary-treasurer. The 
ecutive committee is once 
Jean H. Nesbit, U. S. 


Co., Allyn I. Brandt, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., who was for many year 
an active participant in Association affairs 
but who no longer has occasion to deal 


was elected an 
Association. 


rubber, 
member of the 


with reclaimed 
honorary 


Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., owned 
jointly by The Texas Co. - oe 
Cyanamid Co., has appointed J. W. Holmes 
sales manager, with he: aiebill at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
He is in charge of sales of commercial 
products. A graduate of McGill Univer- 
sity, Mr. Holmes for several years hand'ed 


technicz al sales of organic chemicals and 
neoprene tor Canadian Industries, Ltd., in 
Montreal and Toronto. In 1942 he joined 
the Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the managing direc 
tor and later was placed in charge of 
technical service for Butyl rubber. Dur- 
ing this period he worked closely with 
the rubber industry in Canada and_ the 
United States on the development of Butyl 


products. In 1945, he became manager of 
Polymer’s sales and technical service divi- 
sion, handling GR-S and Butyl and other 
chemical products manufactured by Poly- 
mer, as well as the sale of natural rub- 
ber in Canada. Mr. Holmes is a member 
of the American Chemical Society and 
the Chemical Institute of Canada and a 
former chairman of the latter's Ontario 
Rubber Section. 


New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, N. J., last month appointed Bon- 
ner & Barnewall, Inc., 92 Bleecker St., 
New York. N. Y., as its distributer for 
the New York area. J. Allan Machin, 
newly appointed vice president of Bonner 
& Barnewall, will supervise distribution of 
belting, hose, packing, and other indus- 
trial products made by New York Belting. 
Mr. Machin is well known in the mechani- 
cal rubber goods industry in the New 
York area and throughout the United 
States. Before becoming active in this 
field, he served for 18 years as general 
sales manager of Alexander Bros., belting 
manufacturer. 


Neu- 
Kelly 
subsidiary of 


Herman Neumann, director of 
man Hnos; exclusive distributer for 
Springfield Ltda., Argentine 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
arrived in the United States last month 
and has made his headquarters with the 
United States Foreign Corp., 761 Fifth 
Ave. New York 17, N. Y., for two 


months. The 
Northern 
to secure 
tion of 


largest tire distributer in 
\rgentina, Dr. Neumann is here 
representation—for the distribu- 
their products in Argentina—of 


American firms manufacturing electrical 
household appliances and supplies, farm 
machinery and equipment, sewing and 


office machinery, etc. 
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Executive Changes at U. S. Rubber 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed Donald L. McCollum manager 


of reclaimed rubber in the company’s Nau- 
gatuck Chemical division, Naugatuck, 
Conn.; while Philip E. Rice returns to 
his former position as factory manager of 
the Naugatuck Chemical plant. During the 
period when Mr. Rice managed synthetic 
‘ubber plants in Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Institute. W. Va. Mr. McCollum was 
factory manager at Naugatuck. 

S ee formerly materials 
been made purchasing 
ent for the c —s division. 

Howard R. Gaetz has been named the 
division's manager of sales and produc- 
tion coordination. His former position as 
superintendent of the synthetic rubber 
plant operated by U. S. Rubber in Nau- 
gatuck has been filled by A. K. O'Keefe, 


Russell 
iperintendent, 





production superintendent at the rubber 
plant in Institute. 
Mr. McCollum, a native of Naugatuck, 


Was graduated in chemical engineering 
from Purdue University. He joined the 
rubber company in 1919 at its footwear 
plant in Mishawaka, Ind., returned to Nau- 
gatuck in 1926, became superintendent of 
reclaimed rubber production in 1931. Early 
in the war he was appointed production 
superintendent of Pennsylvania Ordnance 
Works, Williamsport, Pa. Later he be- 
came assistant factory manager of the syn- 
thetic rubber plant in Institute and, in 
1945, factory manager at Naugatuck 
Chemical. 

Born in Matawan, N. J., Mr. Rice ob- 
tained his early schooling in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. After serving in the Navy in World 
War I he attended New York University. 
He joined the rubber company’s general 
laboratories as an assistant in 1923. Then 
for 20 years he was with Naugatuck 
Chemical, starting as chemist and reaching 
the position of factory manager in 1941. 
He was transferred to the Los Angeles 
synthetic rubber plant in 1945 and to In- 
stitute in 1947. 

Mr. Tobias, whose home town is Bu- 
cyrus, O., was graduated from Ohio State 
and F ranklin universities. He joined U. S. 
Rubber as a chemist at Pennsylvania Ord- 
nance Works in 1942. The next year he 
was transferred to Naugatuck Chemical 


as materials control supervisor. In 1944 
he became administrative assistant and 
in 1945 assistant to the factory manager. 


Last year he was appointed materials su- 
perintendent. 

Mr. Gaetz was born in Red Deer, Alta., 
Canada. After graduation from University 
of Alberta, he did 2'4 years of graduate 
work at the University of Washington. 
He served as automobile production line 
worker, cement plant chemist, lumberjack, 
and cannery hand in the Alaskan salmon 
country. Then he became, active in the 
paper industry and at one time was in 
\ustralia as technical advisor to a group 
of paper manufacturers there. He joined 
U. S. Rubber at Pennsylvania Ordnance 
Works in 1942, where he became produc- 
tion superintendent. He later held the 
same position at the Kankakee Ordnance 
Works, Joliet, Ill., and the Institute syn- 
thetic rubber plant. He served in the 
Canadian R.A.F. in World War I and 


became a naturalized American citizen 
in 1940. 
Mr. O'Keefe, a native of Fall River 


Mass., received his B.S. degree at St. 
Bonaventure College in 1930. After sev- 
eral years in the steel distribution busi- 
ness, he joined the rubber company’s sales 
group for latex, Lotols, and dispersions. 


When war started, he was on the staff 
building the synthetic rubber plant in Nau- 
gatuck. He later was transferred to In- 
stitute as assistant production superinten- 
dent and last year was promoted to pro- 
duction superintendent at Institute. 

The wire and cable department has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frederick P. 
Combier as manager of branch sales. For 
many years he was vice president and 
sales manager of the Fibre Conduit Co.; 
he has also been vice president and sales 
manager of Hunter Douglas Corp., Circle 
IK Mig. Co., and Robeson-Rochester Corp. 
He was one of the original members of 
the Hotpoint sales organization, serving 
as salesman, district sales manager, and 
then managing director of the Canadian 
company. In his new position Mr. Com- 
bier will have supervision over 29 branches 
throughout the country distributing wire 
and cable products and U. S. Rubber’s 
new conductive rubber heating panels. 

L. B. Lillie has been appointed merchan- 
dise manager in charge of truck tires, re- 


tread and repair materials for the Fisk 
tires division. A native of Springfield, 
Mass., Mr. Lillie joined Fisk in 1946 as 


a sales representative covering Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Prior 
to this assignment he had spent four years 
in the army as a major in the transporta- 
tion corps. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Class of 1935. 
Mr. Lillie will have his headquarters at 
the company’s general offices in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. 

Appointment of James K. Irvin of 
United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd., 
to a new post in Venezuela was an- 
nounced last month by L. C. Boos, presi- 
dept and general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Irvin becomes general “eo 
manager of Royal Venezolana, C. A., 
affiliate of the export company, with ae 
quarters in Caracas. He will supervise 
the sale of company products in Venezuela 
and in the islands of Aruba and Curacao, 
said Mr. Boos. Royal Venezolana markets 
the complete line of U. S. Rubber Export 
products and also has its own plant for 
the manufacture of tire and tube repair 
and retread materials and shoe soles and 
heels. The company will soon start pro- 
duction of canvas rubber-soled footwear, 
Mr. Boos explained. Mr. Irvin, stationed 
in Venezuela for two years prior to the 
war, has for many years been associated 
with supply of rubber products used in 
oil fields) He has been with the export 
company since 1936, shortly after his 
graduation from Dartmouth College. His 
most recent position was that of assistant 
manager of the mechanical goods depart- 
ment in the company’s New York office. 

U. S. Rubber has opened a new sub- 
branch at 722 W. Second St., Odessa, 
Tex., for the distribution of rubber prod- 
ucts used by the West Texas oil industry. 
The new store will operate as a sub-branch 
of the company’s branch at Dallas, Tex. 
It will be serviced by John R. Shackel- 
ford, resident field sales engineer, and Ed 
C. Stough and Joe F. Phillips, of Dallas, 
special oil field representatives. 

Ballew, of Kansas City, Mo., 
southwestern sales manager of the com- 
pany’s mechanical goods division, said the 
branch will carry a complete stock of 
rotary, steam, and suction hose, packings, 
V-belts, and other products required in 
the production of petroleum. 

S. Rubber will televise a series of 
films on various sports activities beginning 
on January 9 over the NBC _ network, 
according to C. J. Durban, assistant direc- 
tor of advertising. The programs, entitled 
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“U. S. Royal Sports Time,” will be tele- 
cast on Friday nights at 8:00 p.m. from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Schenectady. Instructive and 
entertaining, the programs will feature a 
series of track and field events showing 
athletes in training and in action. The 
films were made in cooperation with the 
United States Olympic Association and the 


Amateur Athletic Union. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has appointed Theodore F. Nessler 


to the newly created post of purchasing 
manager for its chemical department, Pitts- 
field, Mass. For the past eight years Mr. 
Nessler has been in charge of purchasing 
chemicals, castings, factory and foundry 
supplies for the company. He joined G-E 
in 1907 and has spent all his time in the 
purchasing department at Schenectady ex- 
cept for service during World War I. 

Robert L. Gibson has been named mana- 
ger of a newly created personnel division 
of the chemical department which has re- 
sponsibility for matters pertaining to em- 
ploye, union, and community relations and 
educational activities in the various divi- 
sions and plants of the department. As- 
sisting Mr. Gibson will be Everett W. 
Bickford as manager of union relations, 
George M. Hartley as supervisor of plan- 
ning and preparation, Karl B. McEachron, 
Jr., as manager of educational activities, 
and Arthur G. Sanford as manager of 
personnel services and safety. 

Mr. Gibson has been with G-E since 
his graduation from Park College in 1925 
except for one year when he served as 
public relations director for Lafayette Col- 
lege. He was assistant to Robert S. Peare, 
vice president in charge of advertising and 
publicity for G-E before being appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the chemical department when it was 
formed in 1945. Mr. Gibson also will con- 
tinue in the latter capacity. 


Evans Research & Development Corp., 
250 E. 43rd St.. New York, N. Y., has 
added to its staff H. Roger Coleman, 
who, in addition to liaison activities be- 
tween the corporation’s laboratory and its 
clients, will devote considerable time to 
technical market surveys that have be- 
come an important phase of research lab- 
oratory management. Mr. Coleman for- 
merly was manager of the special prod- 
ucts division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., and more recently was an_ inde- 
pendent consultant in powder metallurgy. 
Mr. Coleman is a graduate of Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, and 
did graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Brown Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., recently held a meeting of mem- 
bers of its pulp sales division to discuss 
and plan its 1948 Floc sales program. 
Subjects included the 1948 advertising pro- 
gram, new potential fields and prospects, 
production controls, research programs, 
market research on consuming fields, and 
sales and promotion activity. Sales fore- 
cast and regional territory quotas were 
established for all grades. Those attend- 
ing these sessions were D. P. Brown, J. J. 
McDonald, R. M. Cleland, M. A. Hes- 
cock, W. L. Gilman, P. M. Goodloe, H. S 
Chellis, T. L. Reiling, C. E. Duff, J. A. El- 
ton, H. A. Eaton, R. J. Van Nostrand, 
W. A. Littlefield, and F. C. Stakel. 
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OIL- RESISTANT RUBBER PARTS 
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Fou Get : 
* Easy Processing 

S * High Oil Resistance 

~ | * Good Building Tack 

: * No Fabric Breakdown 














hy Easy processing is an outstanding characteristic of all the 

te | Butaprene polymers. But for fabric-reinforced rubber 

i parts, Butaprene NAA also gives you good building tack ~ ee % 1210 
wl without fabric breakdown. And you get high resistance to a 545 
od- oils and aliphatic and aromatic fuels. It’s the ideal elastomer 

for friction and skim coatings. That’s why more and more 

gy compounders specify Butaprene NAA for fabric-reinforced 

wr oa diaphragms, gaskets, cups and sheet stock. 

on ‘ For complete information on the Butaprene N polymers 


— either latices or solids — write Xylos Rubber Company, 
distributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 


=| BUTAPRENE WN 
| 4 Firestone 


AMERICA’S zeoce VERSATILE ELASTOMER 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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Jackson Firestone President 


Fire- 
Jan- 


directors’ meeting of The 
& Rubber Co., Akron, on 
following officers were elected: 






i 
Jr., chairman (chiet 
u f the company); John W. 
Phomas, honorary chairman; Lee R. Jack- 


nt formerly executive vice 





esident): John J. Shea, vice president 
ge of finance; James E. Segsge vice 

sident in charge of production ; Pronger 

D. Tompkins, vice president in charge ot 
sales: Harvey H. Hallinger, treasurer 
erly secretary Joseph Thomas, 


3 } 
counsel 


(formerly 








issis secretal nd general counsel), 

( e A. Pauley comptroller Mr. 

Firestone had been president of the com- 
M1 estone presented Mr. 











th a watch in recognition of his 
+0) vears the company, which he had 
rT YUS as a ¢ emist 

a8 tl t details tor transter ol! 
Des Moines, Iowa, wartime rubbe lant 
the Firestone company for $3,425,000 
: ) d last month by the War 
s dministration. The plant was 
\ e government in 1945 at a cost 

1 was operated by Fire 

s Its production was 
] use. Since 


military 
] continued to 
manutactur- 


and other heavy 












‘ a 

R 11 es 

ti hed when an agreement was reached 

it ‘ty involved. 

r s oe A tract ot 

d as roximately 5 square 
ae a 

w president of The Firestone Steel 

‘ts Co. is John E. Martin, formerly 


\merican 
war Mr. 





cratt Co., 





servicing 
Hydra-Con- 


ew assemblies and spare 








The Super-Ballgen passenger-car_ tire, 
lirest e's entry into the low pressure 
I ei s been announces Phe ew 
1 1d 
a ew trea am should 
With the new lines ot 1948 
biles, 1 tior to surins 





lower alr pres 


wider road con- 


because of its 


also Nas 





ict and creater driving stability, 
r stopping, and improved non-skid 
characteristics Scientit ically engineered 


also being introduced 
in this tire to increase forward and lateral 
traction. All sizes of the Super-Balloon 
on new cars have a 15-inch rim diameter. 


skid-resisters are 


Motorists now using conventional tires will 
be able to change over to Super-Balloon 
tires because Firestone has developed spe- 
cial sizes of the new tire to meet this 
change-over demand. The 6.70-15 Super- 
Balloon tire has an air volume 115 cubic 
inches creater than that of the correspond- 
ing conventional 6.00-16 tire and operates 
at 24 pounds’ air pressure instead of 28 
pounds 

Firestone has developed a new Polar 
Grip tire tread that has thousands of tiny 
suction cups which will grip icy and wet 
pavements with amazing effectiveness, it is 
claimed. Secret of the tread’s extra safety 
ind super traction is its Icocel construc- 
tion, with thousands of small Icocel par- 
ticles being molded into the rubber. As 
these particles are exposed by tire wear, 
they fall out and leave tiny suction cups 
in the tread which assure non-skid protec- 
tion far superior to that of any conven- 
tional type of tire tread, Firestone states. 
The new Polar Grip tread can be applied 
to any worn passenger-car tire and comes 
in a choice of two designs: DeLuxe Cham- 
pion tor city and suburban driving; and 
Studded Ground Grip for cars operating 
on unimproved roads and in heavy snow 
or mud. 

Foamex, the latex 
material produced by 
Products Co., will be introduced into the 
postwar mattress market through Sealy, 
Inc., manufacturer and marketer of sleep- 
i equipment. Foamex cushioning was 
shown in several styles of mattresses de- 
signed and manufactured by Sealy in its 
t January Furniture 


sponge cushioning 
Firestone Industrial 





rooms at the 
Chicago, Ill. 


Market in 


Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, was among 
those exhibiting at the trade show 
sored by the National Association of 
amusement Parks, Pools, & Beaches at 
its recent annual convention in gone 
Ill. Among those on hand at the hibit 


1 +e 
spon 


t 


of the balloon manufacturing emcee 
were C. W. MacDowell, sales manager; 
Ralph Bemister, Chicago representative; 
George Reed, production superintendent; 


Shira, Jr., of the sales department ; 
editor of the company s 


Leaf. 


Jack 
and Tom Gregory, 
house organ, The Oak 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, begins 
the first course of its ThermoWeld tread- 
i repair school February 16 at the 
sales and service laboratory in 
announced last month 
manager of accessorie 
sales. Purpose of the 
Seiberling dealers and 
latest methods of 


ing and 
company's 
Barberton, it was 
by T. M. Hughes, 
and repair materials 
school is to teach 
their key employes the 
treading and repairing tires. Trainees will 
he latest methods of recapping and 


learn the 
repairing, using the most modern equip- 
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ment available. Students may use any 
type of equipment, enabling them to be- 
come proficient in use ot the same types 


used in their own. shops. 


Length of the base course will be four 
weeks, with a five-day work week, eight 
hours daily. Trainees may arrange to 
stay longer if they want to specialize in 


any phase of the various operations taught. 
The course is free to Seiberling indepen- 
dent dealers, with tools, equipment, and 
instruction furnished by the company. En- 
rollment applications are handled through 
the Seiberling field sales organization. 


The Kelly Rubber Co., Massillon, is 
modernizing the two-story brick building 
containing about 20,000 square feet of floor 
space and with railroad siding that 
it purchased in Navarre. The plant is now 
making household and light industrial rub- 
ber gloves of natural rubber, but later 
mills will be installed, and a limited line 
of molded will be produced. The 
Navarre plant now has 35 employes and 
expects 50 to 75 by the spring. Company 


also 


2 “i ds 


executives include: W. I Kelly, presi- 
dent; J. D. Ferrero, vice president; L. 
Shank, treasurer; Myron Johnson, mana- 
ger, Massillon plant; L. Stuck, superin- 


tendent, Navarre plant. 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, has placed 
a contract with Blaw-Knox Co., for equip- 
ment and eng ineering to be used in mod- 
ernizing its Cleveland plant. Blaw-Knox 
will supply and install new resin produc- 
tion equipment, design a new structure to 
house the equipment, and provide engineer- 
ing for the remodeling of existing struc- 
tures. Amount of the contract is about 
$100,000. 


Completes Tire Mold Plant 


Completion of what is believed to be 
the first plant in the history of tire making 
devoted one ively to the manufacture of 
tire molds was announced last month by 
sovd I. Bridgwater, vice president of 
The Bridgwater Machine Co., Akron. 
This new plant, known as the Athens Ma- 
chine Division of _ Bridgwater Machine 
Co., is in Athens, O., on 4!2 acres of land, 
providing adequate space for future ex- 
pansion. 

The division as present employs about 
80 workmen. 

Charles R. Dailey plant manager. 

“We have felt for a long time that a 
plant devoted exclusively to the manutac- 
ture of tire molds would result in many 
advantages to the user,” said Mr. Bridg- 
water, who also stated that the new plant 
is equipped with many tools of the com- 
pany’s own design and manufacture. 





Part of the Plant of Athens Machine Division, Bridgwater Machine Co. 
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Step Up Your Sales 














SUN RUBBER PROCESSING AIDS... 


Mean Clear, Clean Colors ... Without Blooming... Without Discoloration 


Color is America’s No. 1 salesman. It makes customers stop and look. 
It often makes the difference between a product that people will buy and 
one that they will pass by. 


if you manufacture rubber goods in white or pastel shades and 
are bothered with ‘‘blooming”’ or discoloration, have a talk with your 
nearest Sun Engineer. Sun makes several different rubber processing 
aids for natural, neoprene, reclaimed and GR-S synthetic rubbers. Sun 
processing aids are widely used and have been ‘Job Proved" in scores 
of major plants. 


Sun Rubber Processing Aids are highly compatible with the dif- 
ferent rubbers for which they are recommended. They prevent ‘‘bloom- 
ing’’ and discoloration. They make possible more attractive, longer- 
lasting colors. They speed up milling and aid plasticization. 








To step up sales with clearer, brighter colors . . . to cut down manu- 
facturing costs . . . call your nearest Sun office. Or write Department RW 2. 


SUN OIL COMPANY °- Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 
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Goodyear Announcements 


well in excess of the required 
two-thirds, preferred shareholders of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, re- 
cently approved the company’s $100,000,C00 
financing program designed to provide ad- 
ditional capital for ha expanded postwar 
business. Hol <i of 492,659 shares of $5 
preferred stock, nse 82.86 of the 
outstanding Issue, seinem to an increase 


By a vote 


in the company’s funded debt to $100,000,- 
000, with only 2.6 opposed. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, 
announced after the stockholders’ meeting 
that the company he proceed immedi- 
ately with its plan to refund $30,000,000 
first mortgage bonds now held by insur- 
ance companies and to borrow $64,000,000 
additional trom some of the same com- 
panies. The new money will be used for 
new product facilities and general improve- 
saants. for increased working capital, and 
for strengthening the financial structure of 
the company generally. 


Upon completion of the financing, Good- 


vear will have outstanding $31,579,000 of 
313% —234 notes due 1964 and $68,421,- 
OOO of 3 notes due 1967. The present 
first mortgage will be canceled, and the 
entire $100,000,000 of debt will be in the 
forny of unsecured promissory notes. The 
company has no current bank debt. 
Salaried employes of the Goodyear or- 


the United States 
years of service 
receive a_ three-week vacation this 
instead of the customary two weeks 
granted. The increased vacation 
not represented by em- 
ploye bargaining units in which vacations 
are a matter of contract and is effective 
January 1 of this year. Approximate- 
all domestic salaried employes 
company will benefit by the new 
provides that the extra week 
taken at a different time 
two weeks. 

Goodyear representatives 
UC. S. Air Force at Ladd 
Alaska, during special 
operations conducted 
during the first two weeks in January. 
\. J. Peterson, Goodyear Aircraft sales 
representative, R. S. Ames, head of the 
section of Goodyear <Aircraft’s re- 
development department, and 
Goodyear development engi- 
trip to Alaska by transport 
plane. Mr. Feise represented the entire 
ubber industry at the tests. Of special 
interest to the Akron technicians were the 
performance of airplane wheels and brakes, 
and allied materials under 


throughout 
or more 


ganizati mn 
who have 15 
will 
year 
previously 


applies to those 


as ot 
ly 289 of 
of the 
plan, which 
of vacation be 
from the regular 

PP rai were 
ests of the 

Fairbanks, 
-weather test 


plastic 
search and 
K. R. Feise, 
neer, made the 


rubber, plastics, 


cold test conditions. 

John B. Rieker, veteran airship pilot 
and former U. S. Navy commander, has 
been added to the sales staff of the Good- 
vear Aircraft Corp., to act as special rep- 


resentative for the company’s lig! iter-than- 


air interests. Mr. Rieker comes to his new 
job from that of pilot of the Ranger, L- 
type blimp in the Goodyear fleet now 


Akron native 
University 


touring the East Coast. Thi 
was graduated from Ohio State 





with the Class of 1929 with a B.A. de- 
gree. He immediately joined the pilot train- 
ing program for lighter-than-air then be- 
ing conducted at Wingfoot Lake. He re- 
ceived his license that same year and flew 
airships in the Goodyear fleet during the 
Chicago, New York, and Cleveland world 
fairs. He went on active duty with the 
Navy in 1939 and returned to Goodyear in 
August 

Larry T. Earley has been made mana- 
ger of automotive jobbers’ sales, a new 


department in Goodyear’s sales organiza- 


tion, it was announced by H. D. Foster, 
manager of the mechanical goods division. 
The department will handle all accounts 


of automotive jobbers relative to fan belts, 
radiator hose, and other accessories. Pro- 
duction of these items for the general pub- 


lic was curtailed during the war, Mr. 
Foster said, and in his new post Mr. Earl- 
ey will coordinate the sales service of the 


company’s field staff in both the tires and 
mechanical divisions. 

A native of Akron, Mr. Earley 
Goodyear in 1932, and his entire 
been in sales. For five years he was 
field representative in the Cleveland dis- 
trict and during the war was assigned 
to Goodyear Aircraft Corp., handling cus- 
tomer-engineering contacts. Since returning 
to the parent company two years ago he 
has been on the staff of the tire 
retread and repair department. 

P. W. Litchfield, 
Goodyear Tire & 
chosen to receive 


fexey xls 
joined 
service 


has 


sales 

materials 
chairman of the board, 
Rubber Co., has been 
the 1947 Public Rela- 
tions Award of the National Association 
of Public Relations Counsel, Inc., for 
the greatest contribution during the year, 
through public relations, to the national 
welfare. Formal presentation of the Award 
was made on acai 3, at the annual 
dinner of the Association, at the Waldort 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Litchfield was voted the award pri- 
marily because of the sponsorship by his 
company of the weekly broadcast, “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,’ a dramatiza- 


tion of the Bible. Commenting on_ this 
unusual type of industry-sponsored pro- 
gram, Mr. Litchfield stated that he and 
his associates had been “very much con- 
cerned over the spread of communism 
throughout the world, and the tendency 
of many countries, including our own, to 
think of material things and selfish in- 
terests rather than performing a_ service 
and recognizing the obligations which go 


with our opportunities.” 

\ complete village of 100 Goodyear 
Wingtoot Homes is being shipped by truck 
to the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


installation at Los Alamos, N. M. Carroll 
L. Tyler, manager of atomic energy ac- 


tivities at Los Alamos, is in charge if the 
purchase and erection of the homes which 
will be used to house civilian workers and 
their families. Delivery on the 100 homes 
will be completed some time in February. 
Goodyear’s foamed latex prod- 
uct, is now available for use in domestic 
mattresses for the first time since the war. 
R. C. Hogan, manager of the Airfoam de- 
partment, said the material will be mar- 
keted direct to mattress manufacturers for 
custom covering and inclusion in their 
marketing lines. Samples have been sent 
to all mattress manufacturers, and full 
production is expected to be under way 
early in the year. The material will be 
available in double- and twin-bed sizes and 
in thickness of 3.0 and 4.5 inches. 


\irfoam, 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, is erecting a new warehouse build- 
ing at its plant. It is constructed of con- 
crete blocks and steel and will provide 
80,000 square feet of floor space, to be 
used for finished products and raw ma- 
terials. 


Joel M. Bowlby, since 1941 
The Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland for 
the unexpired term ending December 31, 
1948. 


head of 
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CANADA 


Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., recently announced that the merger 
of Laucks, Ltd., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, into Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., 
was completed by December 31. The pro- 
assimilation of Laucks, Ltd., ad- 
hesive manufacturer with headquarters at 
Granville Island, Vancouver, B. C., into 
Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., has been under 
way for more than a year. Early in 1946 
Monsanto (Canada), Ltd... acquired the 
capital stock of Laucks, Ltd., operating 
the company as a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Operations in Vancouver will be in charge 
of Branch Manager J. G. MacDermot. 

Officers of Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., 
include L. G. Ryan, president; Leo Ryan, 
vice pieiiclont: J. P. Shea, treasurer; H. 
E. Potter, secretary; and Kk. B. Owens, 
assistant secretary. Coincidental with com- 
pletion of the merger, Arnold H. Smith, 
managing director of Mon- 


cess ot 


former acting 
santo (Australia) Pty. Ltd., will assume 
his duties as vice president and member 


board of directors ot Monsanto 


Ltd. 


of the 
(Canada ), 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont., will erect a new factory 
at Whitby, Ont., with the initial plant to 
cost about $1,500,000. Construction will 
start early this year on a 55-acre tract 
acquired by the company at an undisclosed 
price. The move is in line with Dunlop's 
policy to secure adequé ite space for future 
industrial expansion, not available at the 
Toronto site. Situated alongside an exist- 
ing railroad spur line, the new plant will 
cover 100,000 square feet and will require 
initially at least two million gallons of 
water per month to be pumped in on a 
special line from Lake Ontario. 


Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., has com- 
pleted an arrangement with the Office of 
Rubber Reserve Washington, D. C., under 
which the latter will take all the Canadian 
plant's exportable surplus of GR-S up to 
next March 31. The announcement was 
made by J. R. Nicholson, Polymer execu- 


tive vice president, upon his return from 
Washington. The exportable surplus of 
GR-S in this period will be 6,000,000 


pounds at 18!2¢ per pound, or a total of 
$1,110,000. Arrangements after March 31 
will depend on the working out of long- 
range rubber plans by the United States. 


A. Schrader’s Son Division, Scovill 
Mig. ~ 470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn 
17, N. Y., has appointed Allan Rae, Toron- 
to hale’ manager, succeeding S. A. How- 
ell, who is retiring after 26 years with 
the Canadian branch plant. Mr. Rae, who 


joined the Schrader Canadian organiza- 
tion in 1935, had been assistant Toronto 
branch manager for the past decade. Pre- 
viously he had been for 13 years asso- 
ciated with the sales department of Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., in 
various capacities including that of as- 
sistant to the manager of car and_ truck 
manutacturers equipment sales. Mr. Rae 
is a member of the Canadian Section, So- 


ciety of alien Engineers, Automo- 
tive Supplies Manufacturers Association, 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, Au- 
tomotive Parts Section, Canadian Manu- 


honorary 
Travellers 


Association, and an 
the Commercial 
Canada. 


facturers 
member of 
Association of 
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helps 4,800 horses 
breathe! 
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THE FLEXIBLE COUPLING shown above is a mighty important item 
on the 4800 horsepower Pratt & Whitney engines used in the new 
Convair-Liner commercial transports. 

It connects the air duct to the carburetor...carries in the 
tremendous feed of air needed for proper gasoline mixture. It has 

to have hot-temperature dependability... high resistance to oil and 
high octane gasoline...and lend itself to precise fabrication. 
PERBUNAN NITRILE RUBBER was selected for this vital coupling after 
engineers of Consolidated Vultee and the technicians of Los Angeles 
Standard Rubber, Inc. ran many exhaustive tests and found 
Perbunan best suited for the job. 

For rubber that resists oil, heat, abrasion and water...holds 
delicate colors...and stays flexible at low temperatures... 

write our nearest office. 











PERBUNAN 





THE RUBBER THAT (i(RESISTS 
OIL. COLD. HEAT AND TIME 





ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y.; First National Tower, 106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal 
Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue. Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 


Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Copyright 1948, Enjay Company, Ir 
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_Binney & Smith, Ltd., 33 Edward St.. 









Toronto, Ont., has added to its staff Carl 
M. Croakman, who will assist his fathet 
plying the Canadian trade with carbon 
oxides of iron, bone blacks, and 
various dispersed products. Mr. Croakman 
: graduate of the Colorado Sx of 
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& Rubber Co., Akron, 
. Year ended 


$26,977,878, equal to 








are, contrasted with 

are, in the pre 

$038,447 166, 

me and excess 

against $31,850,- 

000; provision for contingencies, $0, against 


$5,000,000 ; current assets, $225,500,073, 


current 


against $56,937,103. 


against $200,914,65¢ liabilities, 


$7 9914.7 








Allan Rae 





Carl M. Croakman 





Lloyd J. Falkenhagen 


Glidden Co., Cleveland, O., and subsi- 
diaries. Year ending September 30, 1947: 
net profit, $13,757,984, equal to $7.57 a 
common share, compared with $5,715,015, 


. 


or $2.95 a share, the year before. 
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Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
and subsidiaries. Six months ended No 
vember 30, 1947: net profit, $9,096,337, 
equal to $1.61 each on 4,994,824 common 
shares, contrasted with $6,099,205, or 
$1.10 a share, in the same six months of 
1946; charges, $15,604,633, against $10,026, 
727; provision for federal taxes, $5,681, 


7i2, against $3,927,552 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and subsidiaries. First nine months, 
1947: net income, $5,450,000, equal to 
$2.85 each on 1,818,326 common. shares, 
igainst $5,262,000, or $2.79 each on 896,- 
925 common shares, in the 1946 period; 


sales, $108,326,990, against $78,583,243. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken Pa., and subsidiaries. Year ended 
October 31, 1947: net income, $2,402,305, 
equal to $9.47 each on 253,584 common 
shares, against $2,153,338, or $8.91 a share, 
in the preceding 12 months. 





Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. Twelve months to September 30, 
1947: net income, $201,574, equal to 99¢ 
a share, contrasted with $469,827, or $2.25 
a share, in the preceding fiscal year; net 


sales, $9,913,258 against $10,426,518 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Nine 
months ended December 31, 1947: net 
profit, $797,700, equal to $1.94 a common 
share, against $735,048, or $1.84 a share, 


in the 1946 months. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Fiscal year ended with Octo- 


ber. 1947: net earnings, $2,178,902, equal 
to S418 a share, against $1,469,935, or 
$2.82 a share, in the year ended October 
31, 1946: sales, $24,242,499, against $19,- 
480.0 current assets, $9,112,203, 


17; net 


$8,519,905 


adelphia, Pa., and sub- 
consolidated net in 
high and equal 





Sun Oil Co., Phi 
sidiaries. For 1947; 
$24,339,912, a new 








to 28 each on 4,528,432 common shares 
outstanding, contrasted with $14,726,551, 





mn 3,434,944 common shares, 


oT $4.17 eacl 


in 1946. 


} 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub- 
sidiaries. Nine months to September 30: 
net earnings, $610,973, equal to 77¢ each 
on 652,464 common shares, contrasted with 
$422,763, or 53¢ each on 602,464 shares. 
corresponding months last year; 
$17,810,527, against $15,796,491; 
taxes, $468,854, 





: 1 
in the 





sales, 
provision for 
against $293,400. 


" Jar- 
tedera 





S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. Nine months 
ended September 30: net profit, $860,813, 
or $2.88 each on 298,858 capital shares, 
compared with $1,144,860, or $3.73 each on 
298.818 capital shares, in the corresponding 
period of 1946; provision for federal in- 
come taxes, $629,734, against $843,839; net 


sales, $14,378, 974, against $14,648,769. 


(“Dividends Declared” will be found on 


page Od0.) 
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“MIUEHLSTE/N 





(No. 1 of a series) 


“BLOW HOT... BLow COLD”’ 


= &9 a 







= ta 
= L& 


HIS is a story of mm Man who lost his way in the woods 
Te hitter winter night. A peasant found him and lead 
him to his cottage. On the way, the Man often raised both 
hands to his mouth and blew on them. 

“What do you do that for?” asked the peasant. 

“My hands are numb with cold and my breath warms 


them,” said the Man. 


Soon they arrived at the peasant’s home where he put a 
smoking hot dish of porridge before them. When the Man 


raised his spoon to his mouth, he began blowing on it. 
“And what do you do that for?” asked the peasant. 
“The porridge is too hot, and my breath will cool it.” 


“Then get out of my house!” said the peasant, “Il 
have nothing to do with a man who can blow hot and 


cold with the same breath.” 


In business, consistency is essential 


jor continued success. 


€ CO. 


aus {f/f C. oa 





122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Akron 
Chicago 
Boston 

Los Angeles 
Memphis 





CRUDE RUBBER WAREHOUSES: 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER Jersey City 
SCRAP RUBBER Akron 
HARD RUBBER DUST Boston 
PLASTIC SCRAP Los Angeles 
Memphis 














APPLICATION 


United States 


istic Suspenders for a Coverall. 
] nn 
Air Pressure 





2,431,811 E 
H. Lang, St. I 

2,431,897 Low 
matie Tire Including a 
y ng with a Plurality of 
Spaced-Apart Members 
Extending Non-Radially 





Resilient Pneu- 
Resilient, Airtight 
Elongated, Flex- 
within the Cas- 
with Respect to 





Axis of Rotation of the Tire, and an 
Valve Connec <i with eds Interior of the 
Casing. A. E. Wensley snectady, N. Y 


431,937 Fluid- bean rate a 'E xpande r Hav- 





ing a Body of Rubber-L ike Mi: aterial. W. H 
Hunter, Akron ©., assigno B. F. Goodrich 
Co., head acs a 

31,9: Aerodynamic Device Including 


an “inflatable Bag os oe pec ae Secured to 
Both Sides. 1). ( Woonsocket, R. 1 
Vibri eee Mount Inc luding a Pair 
tively Rigid Elements Connected by a 
Member and Means for Dampening 





between These Elements. L 
Montclair, N. J issignor t General 
Rubb ( Akron, ©) 





Dispenser for a 
Coated Tape, a 
Roller. EF 


3 Printing 
Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive 
Hard Rubber oe _— on a 
Ww. M: ason, Wyckoff 
rd Wate came 
for Hand Carried Cases. M 
N 






Detachable Cover 
Allen, Brooklyn, 





Highly Flexible La- 
Belt Formed of Woven Sheets of 
and Rayon Threads Bonded together 
E lastic Adhesive Material. H M 

fton, N United 


4 27 Strong and 





minated 
Cotton 
by an 





s assignor to 
Rubbe: Co New York, N é 
Repair Device =f a Rubber Ar- 


“Gas-Filled “C able “System. A. F 


Jersey City, R assign 


(ta, 
Dodge Copper Pr 








Phelps ry 
Del. 

2,432,62 Breathing Apparatus for High 
Altitudes. R. Margaria, Milar Italy. vested 
n torney General of the United St : 

2 Pneumatic Tire. J i: ae } 
ussig - to Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, 
a) 















2,432,662. Article Cover Including a Body 
of Flexible Material Having a Head and Neck 
Portion of Thermoplastic Film and a Rubber 
Band Enclosed in the Neck Portion. Cc. E 
Gardner Queens, assignor » Ga el In- 
dustrial Assoc tes, Inc New Yor tl I 
+ ae 

a ok gd Steel Spring Tire. J. V. Martin 
Row ~ He ark, N 

2,680 Rnd gg With Shank Sup- 
porting Extension. H Pifer, Norris, II 
2,432,714 ( aptive Ball. L. Bedard, 


Gott 
Montre L 2. @2., Cann 
Washer-T 





ype Compression Spring 





witha, Tu 





ar or Sheathlike weaetie Covering. 
E. W. Berger, or to Consolidated Vulte 
Aircraft Corp., San Die Calif 
2,432,719. Suctic — of —— ont Material. 
.. < Ne ork, 





2, Expanding Head for Abrasive 
Bands Including a Core of Dense Rubber 
Surrounded by and Bonded to a Annular Outer 
Expansible Body Portion of Rubber Having a 


Degree of sinetch. Oo. S. De Haven, Beech 
Grove, assign¢ Wonnerue Moulder Corp 
Indianapolis, botl 





Ind 
ted — Tile. E. R. 
re Ne: 4 





urs & Co., Inc 





A Tire Having a Tread Including 
a Circumferential Rib Divided by Cross- 
Slits into Wedge-Like Sections Displaceable 
under Pressure When in Contact with the 
Road. E. C. Wood ( vesend, assignor to 
Henley’s T 
bo 





Ibber Co., Ltd., Dorking, 





2 : ¥ “= xible Transparent Optical 
Adhesive Sheet Which Is Weatherproof and 
Adapted for Use in Surfacing Outdoor Signs 


to Produce Refiex ge of Incident Light. 


P. V. Palmquist, New Car a Township, as- 

signor to Minnesota Mining & Mfz., Co., St 
in Minn 

Waterproof Wrap-around Shoe 

B. F. Thompson, Naugatuck, Conn 





2,433,046 Garment Band Including a Strip 
of Thin Elastic Rubber. H. Hardie. assignor 
N 





to Inc., both of Baltimore, Md 
33 ; Mask for Use in Delivering Oxy- 
gen at High Altitudes. A. #. 3albulian 
Rochester, Minn j 
2,433,135 Rubber Footwear with Front Pull 
aan New York , 


Tab. es 





)-211 Ice-Cube Tray of Flexible 


Patents and Trade Marks 








Thermoplastic Material, J. A. Gits, assignor 
to one-half to J. P. Gits, both of Chicago, 
Il] 

2,433,212 Electrode Formed of Porous 
Carbon Impregnated with a Reisnous Poly- 
mer, Ww. Gleave, Widnes, England, as- 
signor to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 

poration of Great) Britain 
13: Ss Rubber Footwear with Adjust- 
able Closure Means. L. H. L’ Hollie 
iltham, Mass., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 








New York, N. 3 
2,433,2 Means for Applying Electrothera- 
peutic reatment Consisting of a Centrally 


Apertured Mask Including an Inner Layer of 
Non-Conducting Water-Resisting Material and 
an Outer Layer of Heat Insulating Material. 








P. Memi r, Los Angeles, Calif. 

3 Woman's Garter, FL I. Cook, 
Be >, "W's ish 

3,303 Rubber Sole for a Shoe for 


Moritz, 





Climbing Mountains. G. Spini, St. 
Switzerland. 





2 Height Increasing Device for In- 
into a Shoe, Including a One-Piece 
Resinous Material. J. and A. H 


sertion 
Support of 





Adler; A. H. and H. M. Adler and A. Lichtig 
exec re f J. Adler, deceased, assignors to 
\ H. M. Adler, all of New York, 
N 

2.433.602 Reusable- ispe Flexible Hose 
Coupling. G. R. Coss, t. Clair Shores, as- 
signor to Flex-O-Tube Co., Detroit, both of 
Mich 

2,453,686 Saddle for Motorcycle Frames, 
ete., Including, as Its Main Body, 
tively Deep Block of Molded Resil 





terial Like Sponge vagy 00 Ss. du Pont, Wil- 
iha signor <* see n Motoreyele Co., 
both in 











Inflat: Png “High-Altitude Suit 
( i ‘Krupp, Akron, ©O., assignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dominion of Canada 
$45,2 In a Cargo Container Including 
a Dome, a Flexible Skirt of Rubberized Ma- 
terial Attached to this Dome, and a Buffer 
Ring of Rubberized Material near the End 
of the Skirt. All American Aviation, Ine., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of H. W. Ballard, 
Merion, Pa., both in the U.S.A 
$45.2 Glass Fiber Reinforced Plastic 
Fiberglas, Canada, Ltd., Oshawa 
gznee of E. White. R. Steinman, and 
L. feld, all of Newark, O., U. S. A. 
$45 7 Coupling Device for Making Con- 








4 
nection between a Driving — and a Driven 
Shaft. General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
mnee of E. P. Neher, North Manchester, 
t n the U.S.A 
Resilient Car Wheel Including In- 
a Hub Support- 
Rubber 
Cushions United to Metallic Plates; the Cush- 
ions Have Central Openings through Which 
the Hub Freely Passes. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, assignee of A. R. Schulze 
Johnstown, both in Pa U.S.A. 
$15. Rubber Sole with 
Shaped Ribs Arranged to Form 





445 
te gral WwW eb and Rim Portions, 
ing Inner and Outer Cheek Elements, 


Prismatically 
Individually 








c med Cross-Grooves between the Ribs. K. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

; Apron Ineluding a Fabrie 
Base, a Cord Layer, and a Synthetic Rubber 





Layer thereon. Dayton Rubber Co., formerly 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., assignee of A. L. 
Freedlander and H. M. Bacon, all of Day- 
ton, OQ. U.S.A. 

$45,471 Spinning Cot 
Butadiene 


Including a Body of 
Rubber in Which Glass Fibers Are 


Incorporated. Dayton Rubber Co., formerly 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton O., assignee 
f R. C. Treue, Waynesville, N. C., both in the 
5A. 

445.529. Composite Structure Including a 


Core of Light Cellular Material and Inner 
Outer Metal Plates Permanently Bonded 
thereto by Means of Two Thermosetting Resin 
Adhesives. United Aircraft Corp., st Hart- 
ford, assignee of H B. Gibbons, Stratford, 


G. Zoldy, Ridgefield, all in Conn., 


and 








8 Battery Including a Container at 


Least 





Partially Formed of a Thermoplastic 
Resin. Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleve- 
land assignee of H. L. Koenug, Maple 
Heights, W. ¢ Billheimer, Euclid, and H. T. 
Hay c eside, all in O., U.S.A. 

445, In a Shaft and Bearing Assembly, 


a Stationary Outer Member Having an In- 
ternal Working Surface of Metal, and Mounted 
within the Outer Member, a Rotatable Mem- 
ber Having a Working Surface of Rubber. 
E. J. Willis Co., New York, N + assignee of 
R DD. Smeallie, Teaneck, N. J., both in the 


In a Stop Cock for Use in Control- 


650 


Chemically Ac- 
and Tapered 
for the Plug 
Ring of Rela- 
and a Resilient 
nst the Plastic 


High-Pressure Flow of 
tive Fluids, Including a Bore 
Glass Plug, Retaining Means 
within the Bore, Including a 
tively Soft Synthetic Plastic 
Ring of Synthetic Rubber a 


ling 








Ring. Fischer & Porter Co., Hattboro, as- 
signee of N. Brewer, Newton, both in Pa., 
U.S.A. 

$45,642. Printing Type Made of Two Lay- 
ers of Vuleanized Microporous Rubber. The 
National Cash Register Co., assignee of R. G, 
Chollar. both of Dayton, O., U.S.A. 

145.625. Polychrome Printing Form = Con- 
structed of a Plurality of Microporous Rub- 
ber Sections Capable of Absorbing Ink, and 








Ink-Impervious Partitions to Ink-Insulate the 
Sections from ch Other. National Cash 
Register Co., of R. G. Chollar, both 
of Dayton, O., U.S.A. 
United Kingdom 

594,12 Compound Sheet Material Includ- 
ing a Hieies Layer and a Waterproof Bar- 





rier Layer. F. B. Dehn (H. H. Robertson 
291. Suspenders for Stockings and 
H. F. Witt and R. D. Hall. 

.430. Flexible Couplings. Dunlop Rub- 

Co., Ltd., C. Macbeth, and G. W. Tro- 

(94,459. Electric Cables. H. W. Dutcher. 

594.546. Couplings for Rubber, Fabrice, and 

Like Hoses. Tecalemit, Ltd., and C, C. §&. 
Le Clair. 

.705. Pneumatic Floats for Ambulance 





ete, A. N. Spanel. 

acks for Self- Laying Track-Type 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

594,839. Inflatable Load-Supporting Articles 
Such as Furniture Mattresses and Upholstery, 
G. Ingram. 








594.842. Windshield Cleaner. Trico Prod- 
ucts Corp. 
594,908. Resilient Devices of the Rubber 


Compression Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and _G. W. Trobridge. 
595,122. Protective Finger Sheath for Sur- 
l and Medical Use. E. T. Wyman. 
78 Method of and Apparatus for Re- 
mov Ice from Surfaces Subjected to Icing 
Conditions. B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Resin-Containing Paper or Paper 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co 
“399. Protective Coverings for Aircraft. 
Goodrich Co. 


Type. Dunlop 
3 ] 














439. Highly Stretchable Yarn. United 
Rubber Co. 
595.478 and 595,495. Rubber Bands Used in 


a Process for Craping Paper and Other Ma- 


terials. Lilla Edets Pappersbruks, A. B. 
595,506. Impregnated Yarn and Fabrics 
thereof. United States Rubber Co. 


PROCESS 


United States 


31,873. Coating Thermoplastics wih Sil- 
G. Kennelly, Longmeadow, Mass., as- 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 





977. Rubberized Cord Fabric for Au- 








tomobile Tires and Other Kubber Articles. 
S. W. Alderfer, assignor of one-half to E. D. 
Andrews, both ‘of Akron, ©. 

2.432,074-075. Rolls of Sheet Material with 
Cohesive Rubber Coating. H. Y. Jennings, 
Clio, assignor to Copeman Laboratories Co. 
Flint, both in Mich. 

2, Laminated Resin Impregnated 
Stock Sheets. H. C. Gray, Chicago, Ill... as- 


to Continental Can Co., Inc., New York, 


signor 





870, peerage Plastic Ring. G. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 433,042. Rubber Protector for Well Drill 

Pipes. A. M. Graham, Paulding, O., assignor, 

by mesne assignments, to Thermoid Co., 


+. oe 
6. Coating a Stitched 
Material. I. Y. 


Trentor 





Fabric with 
Goldman, Brooklyn, 





2,43 
a Plastie 


i343. Shaping Thermosetting 
Beach and R. L. Whann, 





Material. 
Angeles, 


Los 









: A. S. Peterson, assignors to North Ameri- 
F Aviation, Inec., both of Inglewood, both 
in Cal 

43 Molding Thermoplasties, O. M. 
Aesioral Troy, ‘. ¥. 
United Kingdom 


594,175. 
T. Henley’s 
J. Harvey. 
594,178 
ers. R. 


Insulated Electric Conductors. W. 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., and 


Repairing 
Antraigue. 


Pneumatic Tire Cov- 


























i 
3 











Ac- 
pered 
Plug 
Rela- 
ilient 
jastic 





rclud- 
Bar- 
rtson 


cher 
and 
ih Ss 
ilance 


-Type 


rticles 
Istery, 


Prod- 


ubber 
Ltd 


- Sur- 


r Re- 
Icing 
Pi cere r 
PCri cae: 


‘Tnited 


sed in 
r Ma- 


abries 


wr Au- 
ticles. 
E. D. 


1 with 
nings, 


s Co. 
rnated 
is- 
York, 
G a 
| Drill 
» with 


iterial. 


Ar 7 
both 
O. M. 
Ss. Ww. 
and 





witto 
pigments 
in 
rubber 


Technical Reference Files 


r you by the 








For Your 


Newest addition t 
Witco Tec ‘hnical Serv ice 
“Witco Pigments In Rubber.’ 
Comprehensive data on othe 
to you are covered in our Tec 


ge of Witco chemic 
ink, drugs and cosme tics. 
95 


-al Company; 2 


— fo 


o the literature 
32-page bulletin, 


capes is ¢ 


> Write for your copy: 
Tr specific products of signifi- 
shnical Service literature 


al products for plastics 


cance 
a wide ral 


on 
rubber, surface coa 


Please address inquiri 


Madison Avenue, 


tings, pape r 
es to Witco Chemic 


New York 17, N. Y. 




















594,371 Insulated Electric Conductors. Cal 
lender's Cable & Construction Co Litd., J 
T ye Osborne, and E. T cliff 

iz Manufacture of P iniae Products 
by Means of Synthetic Resins. Salpa Frat 
+4 s Processing Soluble Dimethyl Sili- 
cone Gums. British Thomson-Houston Co 
14 Centrifuging Aqueous rea rsions. 
Centrale Vereeniging ot Beheer vai 
Proefstat ns Vor die (iverjarize Cultures n 
Nede nds Ind ! J. van der Bie 
14.68 Adhesive Att: achment of Sub- 
G E. Hey 
44,920 ne aes Pneumatic Tire Cas- 
ings E. H 
94.94 ~aeredn a Joint between the Ends 
of W: aterproof sheets. D. W. R. Walker 
95,43 Composite or pees Continuous 
Sheet or Web) Material. s] Artificia 
Resin ¢ L, ir W J. Shrit on 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2.4 7s prea a td esi) solution of a 
synthetic Line Polyearbonamide in a Phenol 
Containing Alicline Materi: al. \W Ww. W 

Ruff y 





s. I] ssixr o BK. I. du Po 
N Ss « " It ‘ W gte Del 
2.4 S Co ine and Impregnating Com- 
position Obtained by Emutsifying a Water 
Insoluble Polyvinyl Butyral Resin and a Sol- 
vent Plasticizer in Wat 4. J. Geiges, East 









ting Dimethyl Silicone Poly- 








mer with Oxide under Polymerizing 
Conditions at a Temperature between 100 and 
zoo C. R R MeGregor Veror ane >) L 
W ! } Pittsburg! botl n Pa assignor t 





iss We s, Corning N 4 
Curing a Diisocyanate-Moditied 
Product, Obtained by Reacting a 
Diisocyanate with a Polymer 
from a Mass Including Bifunctional 
Ester Forming Reactions, in the 
Benzoyl Peroxide. JI. G. Cook 
1 ymout Birn n 







Derived 
Carboxylic 
Presence of 





1,956 Dyeing an Article 


2,431 Composed of 
Acrylonitrile 





Polymer by Treating with a 
Naphthol First Component, Subjecting the 
Treated Article to an Aqueous Acid Solution, 


and Then Applying a _ Diazotized 
Base Coupling Component 


vaphthol 
for the First Com- 


ponent. F Moody, Pennsville, N. J., as 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Int Wilmingtor Del 
432,11 Impregnating a Polyvinyl Po- 
with 


larizing sheet Metracthya Ortho silicate. 
\ s > 





\ Iarks, Beechhurs G Weiss. Sun 

nd A. R. Miller, moins! H ls 4 ! 
Weiss and Miller assignors to Marks 

2.4 is In Curing the Reaction Product 
of a ‘Hydrocarbon Diisocyanate and a Low 


Molecular Weight Linear Polymer with Para- 
formaldehyde and an Acid Curing Catalyst, 
the Step of Compounding in the Presence of 
a Thermal-Hardening Phenol- Formaldehyde 
Condensation Product. W } E 
Perrins T W F s 











2.432 Molding Material Consisting of a 
Piece of Coagulum Obtained from a Liquid 
Mixture of Rubber and Partie ae s of Leachable 
Substance. J. Wils ssig Natior 





Sheet Including a 
Monoahydri Aleohol- 
Resin and a Hy- 

Acetal. R M. 


Pont e Ne- 


2,.432,24 Calendered 
Mixture Containing a 
Modified Urea-Formaldehyde 
droxyl-Containing Polyvinyl 





s & , } fw gton, De 
2 Composition Ine helt a Chilo- 
rine-Containing Polymer Which Tends to 





Liberate HCL on Exposure to Heat or 

and, as Stablizer therefor, an Aliphatic Mer- 

capto Alcohol. | ) £ Nia gat Falls 

ry , | 1 N irs 
Making a stereoreticulate sStrue- 

ture by Freezing a Foamed Aqueous a 

sion of Rubber and Then Passing 

lant, from the Outside, into the iiteratices 

of the Frozen structure. ‘a. ae: | N 

H y ( nr 


Incorporating a Mono-(Alpha- 


phenylethyl) Phenol into a Reaction Mixture 

of Phenol, Styrene, and Sulfuric Acid. J.) \W 

Had ove Pitts Mass ssignor to Gen- 
Electr Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

St Reducing the Formation of 


Foam While Removing Volatile Steam-Distill- 





‘es from a Soap-Containing Aque- 
Including a Water- 


able Substa 
ous Polymer Dispersion by 





Soluble Weak Inorganie Acid to Coagulate 
the Dispersion, and Then Steam Distilling. 
ID. Craig, Silver Lake, O., assignor to The 
B. F Goodr ch Co... New York, N 


H so. Cellular Product from an Aqueous 
bE mulsion Including a Water-Soluble Urea- 








Formaldehyde Kesin, Vinyl Acetate Resin, 
and an Aerylie Resin. L. FE. Daly, Osceola 
Ind issignor to United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N :g 

2,452,406 Protective Solution for Fresh 
Fruit Including a Coumarone-Indene Resin 
Dissolved in a Highly Volatile Petroleum Dis- 
tillate Solvent and an Ester of Sodium = sul- 
fosuccinie Acid. R. D. Gerwe Clearwater 
and M A. Slade Ji Dunedin, both n Fla 
assignors to Food Machinery Corp., San Jos 


} 


i7-448 Removing (¢ olor from an Ar- 

Acrylonitrile. 

Kennmore, N \ “as 
Naat aie ‘ 





R A. Scheider} 





Inc W nington, Del 
2,432,458 Separation of 

drocarbon Mixtures with 

Formate Solutions. a. 


Diolefins from Hy- 
Ammonium 
and R. G 





a, Pa 
2 uus Copolymer Obtained by 
Polsmeriving Equimolecular Proportions of 
oe Isopropenyl = id an 1-Acyloxy- 
il W 









3-Butadiene. Cc 1 ca) 
opheae issignors to East1 n Woda Co il 

of Rochester, N. ¥ 
} iv” Converting Dichlorosuccinie An- 





eic Anhydride by 
Catalyst of the 





hydride to Monochlore 
Heating in the Presence of a 











Group of the Chlorides and Sulfates of Iron. 
\ M. Clifford, Stow, assignor to Wingtfoot 
Corp Akron, both in O 

2,432,471 Composition of a Polyvinyl Ace- 
tal Formed from Polyvinyl Alcohol and 
Aliphatic Aldehyde Which Contains Guani- 
dine Carbonate as Stablilizer for the Acetal. 
EF. W. Cox, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to Wing 
roo (Cor . Akron botn n 

2,432,474 Synthesis of Organie Oxygen- 
Containing Compounds. f¢*. Gresham, as 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours «& Co., 
Inc of Wilmington, Del 





Copolymer of a Mixture of 










a-Chlorocrotonate and Butadiene J 
Stow issignor to W gfoot p 

hin O 
Acrylonitrile Stabilized) with a 
from the Group of Ammonia, Am- 


monium Carbonate, and a Cyanoethylamine, 








Davis, Greenwich. and ©. F. Wiedeman, 
Greenwich both n Conn., assignors to 
Cynamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

va Rendering Cellulose Esters Ke- 


sistant to Actinie Rays by Treatment with an 


Aryl Ester of Salicylic Acid. W. Horback 
Newark, and W. D Paist, Orange botl n 
N. J., assignors to Celanese Corp. of America 
a corporation of Del 

432.542 In a Process for Producing a 





Tissue, the Appli- 





Polymerized Melamine-Formaldehyde Resin 
Dispersed in a Medium Including a = Non- 
Basic, Water-Soluble Alcohol and Hydroxy 
Acetic Acid. G. Pitzl, Buffalo, N. Y., as- 


signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours «& Co., 





Ir Wilmington, Del 
2,432,544 Producing a Fusible Thermo- 
plastic Composite Resin Including an 
matic Amine-Aldehyde Resin and a F 
Resorcin-Aldehyde — Resin. P H Rhodes 
Portland, Me., issignor by mesne assign 
ents, to Koppers Co., Inc., a corporation ot 


$32,586 Plastic 


2 Composition Ineluding a 
Chlorine-Containing 


Resin Normally Subject 
to Deterioration on Exposure to Heat and, 
as Inhibitor of Such Deterioration, a Ketone- 
soluble Resinous Ester-Amide of a= Dicar 
boxylie Acid and an Aryl Second: 
kylolamine. R. W. Quarles, Pitts 























ssigr to ¢ le & ( nC) ri s ( 

corporation of N. ¥ 

2,432,601 Interpolymer of as Vinylidene 
Compound Containing Carboxylic Ester 
Group with a Monomeric 2-Vinyl  Substi- 
tuted-1.3-Dioxacycloalkane. R H 

I ster \ t J] ssignor t i I 

Y de N curs & Ce n« WW 


f Enamel Containing 


Furturyl Al- 
cohol Condensate and Polyvinyl J 


Acetal. H 





Ix S ssigne General ¢ 
( N Y« ot y \ 

2,432.6¢ Liquid Polymeric = henylalky1- 
Silovanes. J e. ssic Cort 
‘ sxc W s of Cornir x. ¥ 

i HN¢ Manufacture of Resins frem a 
Mixture of Olefins Including Propylene, Bu- 
tene-2 and ees and Sulfur Dioxide. A. 
Kk. Scr ne EF. W. Wild . both of Ports 
\ ssignors mest “sig ents 


Dichlorostyrenes. E. R. Erick- 
( ane J i Michalel botl ot Niae 
Mathieson Aka Works 
both in N. Y. 


York, 








inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Resins. L. r 
gnor to Are 
Mass 


Silicon-Containin 
Concord, Mass., 
tle, Ine., a corporation of 


2,432,891 
B. Hervey 
thur DBD: 7 



























2,43 Dinitroso-diphenyl on 
J A sicher, Erdington, Birmingham, 

D. KF. Twiss, Sutton Soldfield, both in one 
land assignors to Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp... Buffalo, N. Y 

2,432,991 Nuclear Acylation of a Thio- 
phene. H. DD. Hartough, Pitman, and J. J 
Sardella, Woodbury, both in N. J assignors 
to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., a corporation 
of X.. -% 

2.433.015 Preparation of Long-Chain Fatty 
Acids by Reacting Ethylene with a Car- 
boxylie Aci J. R. Roland and J. Harmon 

to E. I. de Pont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington, Del 
6. Preparation of Long-Chain Fatty 

‘ids by Reacting Ethylene with an Alkanovie 
Carboxylic Acid. LD. Db. Coffman, assignor to 
2 mours & Co., In¢ both of 


I. du Pont de Ne 








Wilming n, Del 

2,4 Continuous Low-Temperature Co- 
poly met zation of Material Including a Major 
Proportion of Isobutylene and a Minor Pro- 


portion of a Conjugated Diolefin Having from 


# to 10 Carbon Atoms per Molecule. J. 1. 
Calfee, Westfield, and R. 3 Thomas, Union, 
b n N. J., assignors to Standard Oil De 
\ pment Co., a corporation of Del 


| 
Separating Olet 
C) Hydrocarbon 





is from ai Pre- 
edstock. J. HH. 





Creek, Tex., assignor to Standard 

lopment Co a corporation of Del, 

435,04 Recovery of Polymerized Olefins. 

J P. Hamilton Butfalo, N Y., assignor to 

Carbide & Carbor Chemicals Corp., a cor 
por ition of N. ¥ 

$33,047 Polymerization of a Vinylidene 





Compound Mixed with 2,7-Dichloro 


Dipheny- 
lene Sulfone under the Influence of 


Ultra-Vio- 

















let Light. R. F. Hayes, Springfield, Mass., 
issignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
Mo. 

$33,060. Stripping Unpolymerized Unsat- 
urated Materials from a Latex Prepared by 
Emulsion Polymerization. bh. ©. Ohsol, Rah 
Way and W. W Waterman, Cranford, both 
n N. J., assignors to Standard Oil Develop- 

ont Co i corporation of Del 

33 Lacquer-Containing Vinyl Resin 

and Phenolic Resins. E. C. Pfeffer, Jr., Oak 





Park, and F. M. de Beers, Jr... Evanston, both 
in Ill... assignors to Continental Can Co., Inc 
New York, N. Y 

2,453,070. Copolymerization at Low Tem- 
perature of Isobutylene and a Conjugated 
Diolefin Having 4 to 10 Carbon Atoms per 


Molecule. W. J. Sparks and J. D. Calfee, 
both of Cranford, N. J.. andard 


assignors to St 






Oi] Development Co., a corporation of Del. 
y 097 Composition Including a Poly- 
vinyl Acetal Resin and a Partial Ester of 


Glycerine and an Unsaturated Aliphatie Car- 











boxy! Acid. M. O. Debacher, Springfield 
Mass., assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo 

2,433,098 Composition Including a Poly- 


vinyl Acetal Resin, a Partial rove of Glycerin 


and an Alphatie Monobasic Carboxylic Acid, 
and an Aldehyde Reaction Product. M.. ©. 
Debacher, Springfield, Mass., assignor to Mon 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2.433.168. For Mold Compositions for Cast- 


Melamine- 
Urea- 
and 3a 


Binder Containing a 
Product, a 
Product, 


ing Metals, a 
Formaldehyde Condensation 
Formaldehyde Condensation 





Hardening Agent of Weak Acid Nature. H 
Staeger, assignor to Gesellschaft zur Férderung 
der Forschung auf dem Gebiete der Tech 
nischen Physik an der Bidg Technischen 
Hochschule G. T. P., both of Zurich, Swit- 







iming Rubber with the Aid 


of an Aryl de at a Temperature of 
100 to 2 c. er, Akron, O., as 
t New York. 





Signor 
{ Polyisopropy lene 
Elastomer to a 





Ethylene ‘Seb: 1rcate 





Metal Base with Aid of a Coating of 
Drying Oil Modified Glye on P hthalate. © 
S. Fuller, C1 o Bell Tele- 
phor Laboratories \ York botl 
N y 

2.433, Preparing Solid Dimerie Alpha- 
Methyl Para-Methyl Styrene by Heating Al- 
pha-Methyl Para-Methyl Styrene. B H 
Kress issignor to Federal Telephone & R 









Corp., both of New Y« N. ¥ 
2,433,465 Process for Effecting the Separa- 
tion of a Monoolefin from a Diolefin. 1. 


Macuga, L: 
grnors to \t iT 
both of Philadelpl ill in 
Alpha-Cyclopropyl Verylonitrile. 
Clifton, N. J ssignor to Un 
b Co New York N a; 

2.4 5 Compositions Including Natural 
or Synthetic Rubber with, as Plastiezer there- 
for, an N-Substituted Carbamate. A W 
Cc bell assignor to Commercial Solvents 
Corp.. both of Terre Haute, Ind 

i 616 Resin Formed by Polymerization 
of “Diallyl Phthalate and Stablized by Methyl 
on K. E. Marple and E. C. Shokal, Oa 

] De velopment Co., San 








} 
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Transferring PEPTON 
22 Plasticizer from 
trays in drying ovento 
drum at Calco plant. 


~<a 
WHAT IT WILL DO 


Reduce breakdown time and save power. 
. Increase production capacity. 
. Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 
. Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change 
on standing. 
5. Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 
Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural 
rubber or GR-S, and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 
7. Produce softer or more plastic Natural rubber or GR-S mixed stocks 
in direct mixing. 
8. Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing 
temperatures. 





ha WN = 


9. Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 
10. Give good physical properties. 
Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


. It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 
. It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks. 


On — 


- It will not bloom. 
4. It will not affect aging adversely. 


PEPTON 22 Plasticizer, now available in pilot plant quantities, can be supplied in 
limited tities effective January 1, 1948. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio « 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. e Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. « H.M 
Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. e H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. ¢ In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical 
Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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SSRN EDIE. ne 61S SS Pas 37¢ per Ib. 


Add | cent per Ib. for West Coast. 

Shipments FOB, Bound Brook. Freight allowed. 
Shipments from warehouse points FOB warehouse. 
Terms: Net cash 30 days. 
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RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK ° NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ¢ Ernest Jacoby 
& Company, Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. © H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
e H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. © In Canada: St. 


Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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9,433,646. 3-Acetoxy-Methylene, 3.6 Endox- 
ohexahydrophthalic Acid Ester as Plasticizer, 
Ww P. Bitler, Haverstraw, and L. Nicholl, 


Nyack, assignors to Kay-Fries Chemical, Inc 
West Haverst Bw, aa in: MX. 

‘ i Dispersing Rubber in a Polar 
Organic Liquid Medium Non-Solvent for Rub- 
ber. (. H. Egan, Belmont, A. Leydon, 














Waltham, and J. P. Fahey, Cambridge, as- 
signors to Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., North 
Cambridge, all in Mass. 

$35,680. Dry Adhesive Film from & Urea- 
Formaldehyde Condensation Product. ©. E. 


Backman, Tammerfors, Finland. 
tod Heating at Polymerizing 
ature a Mixture of Polylactylie - 
fatty Drying Oils, and «a Member of 
Group of Fumaric Acid, Maleic Anhydride 
and Mixtures of nariec Acid and Maleic 
Anhydride, to Pa 1 Polymerization, " 
Adding a Modifyir Agent and Continuing 
Heating until a Viscous, Elastic, Resinous 
Product Is Formed. P. D. Watson, Arlington, 
Va., assignor to the United States of America, 
as represented by the Secretary of Agriculture 
2.455,776-780. Stable and Substantially An- 
hydrous Organosols. M. DPD. Marshall, Arling 
assignor to Monsanto Chemical 
5, Mo. 
roduction of Butadiene from 
Normal Butane. CC. CC. Watson, assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, II]. 



















ton, Mass., 





Dominion of Canada 





Producing Butadiene-Styre 
polymer Vulecanizates of Improved 
Strength and Tear Resistance by Incorpe 















Paracoumarone Resin Non-Black 

from the Group of Calcium Carbonate and 
Magnesium Carbonate. Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y., assignor of T. A 
Bulifant, Hackensack, N. J., both n the 
Us 





31 Insulation Composition Including 
Crystalline Chlorinated wiphenyl Benzene and 
Crystalline Chlorinated Diphenyl Oxide.  Ca- 
nadian General ectric Co., std., Toronto, 
Ont M. Clark, Pittsfield, Mass. 





assignee of 








145.279. Beta-Bromacrylic Acid. Shell De- 
velopment Co., San Francisco, assig 
{ V. Finch, El Cer and S. A 
in Calif., U : 
; Curing a Copolymerized Vinyl 
ylidene Chloride Plastie. Wing 
foot Cerp.,. of TST. Hi. Jr., and 
R Vickers of Akron, es S.A. 

5.289. The Class of Substituted ‘Ethyl 2- 
Thiazyl Sulfides Including the Cyano-Amido- 
and Carbalkoxy-Ethyl Thiazyl Sulfides. Wing- 
foot Corp., Akron, assignee of A. M. Clifford 
and J. G. Lichty, both of Stow, both in O., 
U.S. 










Cc ‘hloride-Vin 








H For an Adhesive Sheet, a Firm 
Yet Flexible Antermedi: ite) Barrier Coating 
Composed of nthetic Rubber, a Compatible 
Resin, Plasticizer, and Filler. Johnson «& 
Johnson, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
ike and V, N. Morris, both of Highland 
Diy RS 

Mixed Esters of Cellulose. C. Drey- 
fus, Nen York, N. Y., assignee of G. W. Sey 
mour and B. B. White, both of Cumberland, 
Md., both in the U. ; 
149. Compos 1 Ineluding a Hard 
Product of Polymerization of a Mixture In- 
cluding ai Isolated) Fusible Partial Polymer 
of Divinyl Benzene and Styrene. Canadian 
eral Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as- 
ee of G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., 

















$45,454. Water-Soluble Organie Compounds 
for Waterproofing Textile Fibers Produced by 
Reacting with a ‘rtiary Base upon the Re- 
action Product of a Metal Thioeyanate with 
Methylene Halide Compound. Canadian In 
dustries, Lt., Montreal, P. Q., 
Pikl Pitman, N.. J., U.S:A4 

$45,472 Manufacture of Vinyl Chloride by 
Passing Acetylene and Hydrogen Chloride 
into a Suspension in iflin Oi of Nective 
Carbon Impregnated with Mercurie Chloride. 
Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, as 


H M Stanley, Tadworth, 





assgnee of J 





Surrey) 
Stabilizing  Polymerizable Vinyl 
Aron: ttic Compounds against Polymerization 
by Mixing with a 2,5 Substituted Hydroqui- 









none, Mathieson Works. New York, 

SSig e of R. R. Eriks Niagara Falls, both 
n N Sra te, 

H5.501. Allyl Phthalyl! Vinyl Glycolate. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburg] i 
assignee of | E. Muskat and F. Strain, bottl 
‘ Akron, © both n the U.S.A. 

1.613. Preparing a Vinyl Halide by Re- 


anes Acetylene with Hydrogen Chloride in 
the Vapor Phase in the Presence of a Ca- 
talyst Ine luding, as Essential Component, a 





ee vent M Compound. — B. . Goodrich 
o., New York, , assignee of J. A. Bral 
i Akron, O., both in the U.S.A. 

145.642. Preparing a Stable Aqueous Emul- 
sion of Polyvinyl Acetate by Emulsifying in 











the Presence of a Partially Hydrolyz 
Vinyl Acetate and Heating and stirring the 
Emulsion in tl Presence of a Peroxide Ca- 
talyst. Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, 














P. Q., assignee of H. M. Collins and M. Kiar, 
both of Shawinigan Falls, P. Q, 


United Kingdom 
594,154. Stabiliz Organo-Siloxanes, R 
Hadi lan (Corning Works). 

594.182. Condensation Products from = Sub- 
stances Containing Reactive Methylene or 
Methine Groups. CC. Weizmann 
Copolymers of Tetrafluoroethylene. 











594,249. 
Imperi: Chemical Industries, Ltd. (E. Il. du 
Pont « Nemours & Co., Ine.). 

594,530. Coating Compositions, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

B94,57S. Plasticizers for Thermoplastic 


Compositions. A. J. Daly and W. G. Lowe 
594,448. Amino-Type Resins as Employed 
for Acid Adsorption. T, R. E. Kressman 
457 Processing Synthetic Rubber La- 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 





462 Vinyl Resin Coating Compositions. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
94,481 Di-Methyl Silicone “paces 
British Thomson-Houston Co. 
594,485 lrolyzing Seaacaahaiaiipinne- 


lanes, In Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd 
594,506 Dimethyl! Silicone 
Thomson-Houston Co., tial 
7 Moldable Compositions. sake 
W. Knewstubb, and J. H. Bennitt 
Heat-Inst ng Material. Ruber 
Ltd. (Ruberoid Co.). 
Granular or Globular Polymeriza- 
ic duct. Vinyl Products, Ltd., and J 
E. ©... Mayne 














Rubber-Like Compositions. Fire 
»& Rubber Co 

P oly vinylidene Chloride, Distillers 
( A ehton, and J. J. » Stau 





a Products from Dicy- 

andiamide. 9 Geiz ‘o., Ltd., FL. Goodall 

R. Schilling, and J. V. Summersgil 

94,796. roduct) Causing Rubber to Ad- 

here to Another Material. Auxiliare de L'In 

Stitut Francais du Caoutchouc. 
594,818. Olefin-Polysulfide Composit 

Anglo-Iranian Qil Co., Ltd., E. W M:. UF 

cett, and A. Miller 

594,830. Plastic Cemnentiiens Based on Po- 

Acetals. Soc des Usines Chimiques 

-oulenc 

1. Synthetic Rubbers. PL. F.C. Sow 























r. 
594.891. Ethylene Polymers. Western Ele« 





. Vinyl Cyanide, FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ine, 

594,938. Treating Rubber Latex for De- 
composing the Proteins therein. De Centrale 
Vereeniging tot Beheer van P 
de Overjarige Cultures in Nederlandsch-Indie 
and L. N. S. Homans 





yefstautions voor 








594,966 Articles from Rubber or the Like. 
Dew & Almy Chemical Co. 

594,999 Solutions Including Polymers of 
Acrylonitrile, FE. I. duo Pont de Nemours & 
©o., . Pic. 

595,005. Adhesive Composition. Po Frank 
further. 


595,009. Rubber Derivatives Useful as Rub- 
ber-to-Metal Adhesives. R. M. Vance and © 
A. Damicone 
595,035.1,3-Butadiene. British Celanese Ltd 
(Celanese Corp. of America) 

595.048-054. Compositions Including Aery- 
lonitrile Polymers and Copolymers and Shaped 
Articles Produced therefrom. EK. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., In¢ 
Complex Esters and Their Poly- 
mers. F. J. Cleveland (Pittsburgh Plate Glass 











595,056 


Coated Polymers, Pittsburgh Plat 


saturated Organic 





Poly merizing 























Compounds. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
595,092 Light-Diffusing Cellulosic Plasties. 
Soe des Usines 1iques Rhone-Poulene 
595.119 Reacti Products of Aldehydes 
and Diazine Derivatives. British Thomson 
Houston Co., Ltd 
595,120. Polymerization Process for Olefins, 
Using a Slow-Acting Catalyst. c Arnol 
(Standard Oil Development Co.) 
5,125. Organo- Siloxanes. Corning Glass 
Works 
595,180. Synthetie Resins. \r ean Cy 
inamid Co 
595.208 Furfuryl Alehol Resinous Products. 
. Cast Resin. Ges. zur Forderur 
hung if der Gebiet de pf r 
VSic a det Kidgenossischer Te 
semaines Compositions. ni. Tae 
emot s . ne 
ye Rubber \r icles with Insecticidal 
ETC NCEE KF r 
DoD S Pher aA Sed alde hyde Resinous Com- 
positions. E. H. G. Sargent 
595.566 ecge ag Restnous Materials. Re 
Products & he cal Co 
S4. Ethyenediamine and Its Deriva- 
Imperial 1emical Industries, Ltd 
595,447. Synthetic ‘Resins. Distillers Co 
Ltd., J. J. P. Staudinger, D. Faulkner, and 


M. Db. Cooke. 


655 
MACHINERY 


United States 











2,431,84 Injection Molding Press, H. H 

Swoger Pittsburgh a 
17 Apparatus to Manufacture Shoes 

of “ Nolidifiable Plastic Material. FE. Rollman: 
Philadelphia, i 

2,432,701 Apparatus for Applying an Elas- 
tic Sleeve Flexible Metallic Conduit. 
PrP. &S. Var Stirling, assignor to Breeze 
Corp., [ne k, botl N23 

2,433,132 In jection Molding Control Ap- 
paratus. N Lester ( veland Heights is 
signor to Lester Engineering Co Clevy ind 
bo no 

2,433,654 Injection Molding Machine. R 
W. Dinzl, Westfield issignor o Watson-St 
man Co., Roselle, both in N J 


Dominion of Canada 


$45,288 Hydraulic Vertical Pressure Mech- 
anism Adapted to be Operated in Connection 




















with a Hydrauli Brake Syste Wing 
Corp., assignee of R. H. Voge both of <A or 
8 U.S.A 

15.290. Stretch-W rapeteg hb ow Wing 
rot Corp Akron s J I 
Vincent, Birminghat Ala., bot r 
U.S.A 

£45,566 Plastic Extruder. W H Ix 
Columbus, © U.S.A 

$45,568 Tire prt Appa \ 
Manning, Palo Alto, ¢ U.S.A 
United Kingdom 

94,505 Tire Demounter. R Ar xne 
594.600. Molding Apparatus. Ford Meé 
Co., Ltd 

94,829 Device to memene Tires from 
Molds. Dunlop Rubber Co d ind L. § 
Bl: anc rd 

94, S66 Molding Machine for Plastic Ma- 
derinla: AC-Sphinx Sparking Plug Co Ltd 
D. H. Corbin and O. W. Dork-Olser 

594,889 Extruder for Composite Strips of 
— Wingfoot Cor} 

= uleanizer, A. H. Stevens (Fire- 

stone & Rubber Co.) 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


$31,699-701 _ Wheel Trim’ Ring. G. A 

















Lyon Alle nhut N 
2,431 Tire Chain. W R Roy 
arre Pa 
981 ‘Anti- Skid Device. C. T. Asbury, 
auderdale, Fla 
2,432,139 Portable yee bape Unit. Ags, * 
Crowley, Cleveland Heigh issignor o Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O 
2,432,232 Attachment for Tire Chains, EF 
B. Enit and L \ Nichols, both of Plair 
field, Vt 
2,432,329 Anti-Skid Device for Vehicles. \ 
Mart 1 , Michigan City, Inc 
67 Device to Detect cuales of In- 
flammable or Explosive Fluids. G. J. ©. Ar 
dres issignor to Wingfoot Co t ft 
Akror a) 
132,526 Tire De flation Indicator. M \ 
Lace) oO ind 
2,432.5 1 Wheel Cover. G. A. Lyon, A 
lenhurs Naa 
2,432,598. Hose End. A J We ead 
Ir = ‘ Heights, assigr W 
t Vehicle Wheel. J \ 
CoE ‘ us. G 
' ) Appar: shake for Making Coiled 
Yarn. TT. J. Rhodes, R St N s r 


Rr ( N \ 

ot Method of Indenting Felt Pa- 

per Having the Dried Residue of Latex Dis- 
tributed throughout Its Thickness. \ I 


ssignotl ti Ar ) ( ( 


ister, P 
Vehicle Wheel. W 


Houstor . 
{ Lever Actuated Tire Bead Fore- 
ing Device. J. OG I r Pict aa 
BB ? ssignors S r ster I 
o ( 
Ch , Butle 
) Hose Coupling. I E. H 
T 
{ 109. Track and Brive from Dual 
Tires . OW k i ( Ea 
2 ¢ Anti- kid Device. J 
Cook, ssigr t J. . M Cc 
( LD M 





2,433,545 Tire Chain Assembly. RR. Char- 
tier, Lac Masson, P. Q., Canada 

2.433.537 Photoelectric Apparatus for 
Measuring the Diameter of an Inflated Flex- 
ible Casing. S. ©. Hurley, Jr Danville 111 
,483,567 Emergency Truck Tire Chain. 
fm <@ Lofgren and V\ H Salinas, Denver, 


.433.605 Vehicle Wheel. G Faulds 


Dominion of Canada 


$45,414 Producing Gatherings by Means 



































of an Elastic Thread. ©. Haag, Kuesnacht 
Cantor ri¢ sw 
$45.5 Tire De emounting Equipment. M 
V. Chaiko, assigne of E. & G. Machine Tool 
Co s 1 ha ke ind 
Ww. Pi I Goris al 
L. Egoroff, botl tion, botl 
in N. ¥ U.S.A 
$45,367 Drop Center Tire phar id Rim. 
Kels Haves Wheel Co ussigner ce W 
Sir a both of Detroit, Mich CSA 
$45,552 Tire Tool. Graves and A. N 
Butler bot f Oakland, Calif., U.S.A 
$45,581 Valve Means for Facilitating the 
Inflation and = Deflation of Pneumatic  En- 
yekopes or Bags. N Straussler, London, 
Englan 
United States 
434.¢ Reliance. Sponges. Faultiess R 
ber ¢ so doing business as Ashland R 
ber W s ) 
$652 Wear ‘Well. Water resistant wax 
for 1 r International Chemical Co., Chi- 
434,¢ Craftspun, curtains 
Scr ! t ( _ = I 
$54,648 Representation of a. circle con- 
ning standing on a globe and h 
words: “Best British Manufacture.” Synthe- 
t esil nated sheets on 
Attwater & 3S s, Lte Preston 
1.659 Hy-Fly. Sil Waterproofing 
< sit ! Scientific assiznor to 
Scientit Anglers, In¢ Midland, 
M 
1,66 Hy-Line. Fishing line waterproof- 
te ea at , : 
Ang s, Ir 
\ lu ) 
r-Wings 1i0 
4,688 L Ittie rg St 
E A. I nd So 
434.698 ‘ain. i- 
wal ng is Crise oO 
Ohopex. ex 


In Nitr W. Va 














7 aaren. Accelerator 
Solvents & mical Corp., New 
7 Fielde rest. ctric d 
t nkets Marsha F x 
Il 
7 Letherlyke. Indus il arts plastic 
si s I LD May 7 I 
I I st Prod s { 
82 R ser n 
taining s and 
Vag gms and py 
iy eutic Corp Lir r 
1.82 Splendor. Surg ‘ 
tarsa nd nkle s Spler I 
] Nottinghar Engl i 
1,828 Catapak. Phen and formald 
I ng wider Catalin Cor New 
Y N } ssignor ‘ ( n ¢ p 
\ YY D 





Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


Rim Siz December, 
15° & 16” D. C. Passenger 1947 
15x4.00E 40,497 
16x4.00E 452,634 
16x4.50E 188,120 
15x5.00E 9, 
SUNN SZ u ye tS el ae 


16x5.00F 
15x5.50F 
16x5.50F 
16x6.00F 
16x4.00E—Hump os 
16x4.50E—Hump.. 7,265 














3 
7) 


17” & Over Passenger 


18x2.15B 
19x2.15B 





17 o 
20x5.50S 
17x6.0 
20x6.0 
20x6.00S 
15x6.00T 
20x6. 0oT 





22x8.0 
20x8.00V 
22x8.00V 
19x8.37V 
20x8.37V 
24x8.37V. 
19x9.00V 
20x9.00V . 
24x9.00V 


Semi D. C. Tr 
16x4.50E 
20x4.50E. 
5x5.50F 
16x5.50F 
16x6.00G.. 





Tractor & Imple 


12x2.50C.. 





15x3.00D. 
16x3.00D. 
18x3.00D 
19x3.00D 
21x3.00D 
30x3.00D 
36x3.00D 
3.75] 





2 
20x4. 50E. 
22x4.50E 
18x5.50F 
24x5.50F 
24x8.00T 
28x8. 00T 





DW 10-42 
DW11-26 
DW11-28 
DW11-38 
DW 12- = 
DW 12-3( 
DW12- 34 
DW 14-30 
DW14-34. 
DW 16-26 
Earth Mover 
20x11.25. . 
24x13.00 
24x15.00 





TOTAL 


Hun 
Hi 


1p 





uUcK 


sment 














4,701 
10,700 
365 
11,083 





> 462 


2,846,052 
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OBITUARY 


W. J. Woodcock 


W J. WOODCOCK, director of John 
e Bull Rubber Co., Ltd., Evington 
Valley Mills, Leicester, England, died Jan- 
uary 1. He would have been 50 on Janu- 
ary 8. He was a native of Birmingham. 

After Navy service in the first World 
War the deceased joined Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd.. in Birmingham and was trans- 
ferred to Manchester as personal assistant 
to the managing director of the Mackin- 
tosh Factory. About 1929 he left to join 
the Jolin Bull company, of which he be- 
came a director in 1946. 

A member of the National Joint Indus- 
trial Council of the Rubber Industry, his 
work on the Council brought about the 
45-hour work week. For the last year he 
had been giving support to the John Bull 
Works Council of which he was the chair- 
man. During his business career he visited 
the United States and the Far East many 
times. 

Surviving Mr. Woodcock are his wife, 
a son, and daughter. 


Jesse Mercer White 


HE president, treasurer, and general 

manager of J. White, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jesse Mercer White, died on 
January 9 at his home in Merion, Pa., 
at the age of 64. Born in Live Oak, Fla., 
Mr. White came to Philadelphia in 1902. 
Prior to that time he had acquired a repu- 
tation in Florida as a bicycle man and 
bicycle racer. He accumulated experience 
in motor car agencies which led to his 
many inventions for the —s in- 
dustry. In 1912 he founded J. White, 
Inc., to manufacture electric a and 
various electrical connecting facilities for 
use on motor cars and appliances. The 
business will be continued without change 
or interruption. 


Albert J. Kayser 
LBERT JULIUS KAYSER, head 


original equipment sales to manufac- 
turers in the shoe products division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
died on December 28 in Akron after a 
two-week illness. Mr. Kayser was born 
in Dardanelle, Ark., on December 3, 1892. 
For two years he attended the University 
ot Missouri. He had been graduated from 
Joplin, Mo., high school. 

He joined the Goodyear company at 
Kansas City on October 1, 1919, starting 
in the shoe products sales department. He 
remained there until May, 1931, when he 
was transferred to Milwaukee and put in 
charge of sole and heel sales to manufac- 
turers. He was named head of all originé il 
equipment sales to manufacturers in Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

Mr. Kayser was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Missouri and Joppa 
Lodge, F. & A. M. in Minneapolis. 

Funeral services were held on December 
31 in Cuyahoga Falls, O. Cremation took 
place at the Cleveland Highland Park 
Crematory. 

Surviving are the widow, a son, a daugh- 
ter, a grandson, a brother, and a sister. 

(Other obituaries are on page 682) 
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and Reduce Maintenance 
Everything else being equal, rubber mills equipped with Timken 

oa Balanced Proportion Roller Bearings perform better, possess 
4 greater availability for service, last longer, cost less for operation 
er a and maintenance. 

orn 
oe Mills have greater rigidity because Balanced Proportion bearings 
from make possible larger roll neck diameters with 50% to 60% in- 
Bas creased neck strength. Load ratings are higher, too — up to 40% higher than previous 
ing e e . 

He designs of tapered roller bearings, size for size. 
n ne 
fe A typical example of the application of Timken Balanced Proportion Bearings to rubber 
a mill roll necks is shown in the drawing. There is a 
is “wae yyy’ L standardized application ready for your new or existing 
oppa seiwe = | ue mills. Consult the mill builder or our engineers. The 
mber - Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
an Cable address ‘‘TIMROSCO”’. 
“a NOT JUST A BALL > NOT JUST A ROLLER © THE TINKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST ~*~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 








increases efficiency in 
molding mechanical 
rubber goods 








PHOTO COURTESY BALDWIN RUBBER CO. 


Automotive grommets of synthetic rubber are easily 
unloaded in a single sheet from 121 cavity mold 
lubricated with DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


When the production manager and the press operator 
agree on the merits of a mold lubricant it’s good news in the 
rubber industry. Ordinary mold lubricants which give easy 
release and win favor with the operator break down fast at 
molding temperatures and run up a whale of a bill for mold 
maintenance. But DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 is not 
an ordinary mold lubricant. It’s one of those remarkably 
heat-stable Dow Corning Silicone Products. Chemically 
related to glass and quartz, this DC Silicone mold lubricant 
gives easy, clean release and still keeps molds cleaner for a 
much longer time than any other release agent. 


You will note in the picture above, the clean, bright finish 
which results from rapid flow into a clean cavity. That 
means more salable rubber goods. 


You will note also that this sheet of 121 automotive grommets 
unloads easily. That saves change time and speeds up the 
molding cycle, lessens the danger of tearing molded parts, 
simplifies the job of trimming and finishing. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 is clean, efficient, and 
pleasant to use. It is effective in very low concentrations and 
can be applied rapidly. In many molding jobs, only a few 
applications are required per day. You can’t beat that 
combination of clean and easy release, high surface finish 


and clean molds that stay clean. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street ¢ Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 634 S. Spring St. « New York: Empire State Building 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto « England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT DC MOLD 
RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FICE OR WRITE FOR 
LEAFLET NO. U 5-3. 


OF css 
orning 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Hydraulic Press 


NY operation that 

requires pressure up 
to 20 tons, and that may 
also. require heat, can 
be rapidly performed on 
the new PAZ Preco hy 
draulic press, according 
to its maker, Preco, 
inc.; 1102 Architects 
Blde.. Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. The press is a 
bench-ty pe unit stand- 
ing only 32 inches high. 
Phe built-in two- 
hydraulic hand pump 1n- 
high speed 


stage 


corporates a higl 
stroke for quick platen 
closure which converts 
semi-automatically to a 
hich-pressure stroke for 
easily producing — the 
maximum force of 40,- 
QUO pounds. 

The extreme flexibil- 
ity of the press makes it 
ideal for many types of 
work. It may be used 
individually or in_ bat- 
teries with the hand 
pump or connected to a 
central hydraulic system. Highly accurate, electrically heated, 
water-cooled platens are standard equipment, but the press can 
be supplied with platens for heating from a central steam sys- 
tem or equipped with solid platens. For added flexibility in oper- 
ation, a third platen is installed between the two standard pla- 
tens to_double the capacity of the press. 

Platen sizes of eight by eight inches and 834 by 12 inches are 
available. Platens open up to eight inches and maintain aline- 
ment and even pressure over their entire surfaces without ad- 
justment. Numerous modifications of the press are available for 
adaptation to a wide range of applications 





New PA7 Preco Hydraulic Press 


New Steam Boiler 
NEW? 150-h.p., gas-fired, multiple jet, blast oil burner type 
of steam boiler is said to incorporate the best of big steam 
generating plant design in a water tube industrial boiler, with 


FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE ... PHILBLACK O 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 560 
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For HIGH SPEED CRUSHING 
0 f D R Y | C E MINIMUM SHRINKAGE 


AMERICAN 
Pick & Roll 
CRUSHER 


Crushes 10” x 10” blocks 
to usable chip sizes in 15 
seconds. This rapid reduc- 
tion minimizes shrinkage 
loss and reduces handling 
of dry ice. A compact, self- 


contained unit. > 


S | 








Pick-and-roll action with 
heavy cast rotor with re- 
newable heat-treated alloy 
steel picks. Anti-friction 
type bearings. Sturdy plate 
steel, welded construction. 
Positive roller-chain drive 
enclosed in oil type hous- 
ing. Heavy adjustable steel 
platen 





NY 


ey 






Send for literature and specifications 


PULVERIZER CO. 


1535 Macklind Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 














Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 


BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co.. 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charlies T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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Steamaster 150 H.P. Oil Burning Steam Boiler 


resultant increased efficiency and safety. The manutacturer, 
Steamaster Boiler Co., claims it to be the only boiler of its size 
which has the following “big time” design features: water tube 
principle, sectional headers, longitudinal drum, and inclined tubes. 

Steamaster’s line of boilers from 60 h.p. and up now offers 
a choice of burner arrangements, allowing the user to burn oil, 
gas, coal, or any combination of these fuels. 


Stiffness Tester bi 


NEW motor- 

driven. stiffness 
tester, designed for ra- 
pid, consistent, and ac- 
curate testing of rubber 
and rubber products, has 
been developed by W. & 
IL. E. Gurley. The test- 
ing device measures the 
stiffness of practically 
any thin, flexible ma- 
terial, and its capacity 
is from light tissue pa- 
per or thin cloth up to 
hard rubber and_ the 
heaviest type of single- 
sheet box boards. 

More convenient than 
hand-operated instru- 
ments, the machine has 
a b alanced_ pointer ijstnyonyst 
which pivots on jewel oo ot 
bearings and moves par- 
allel to a sine scale 
mounted on the base. It 
is located below the 
center with weights of 
5, 25, 50, or 200 grams, 
fastened one inch, two 
or tour inches from the 
pivots. The arm carry- 
ing the test specimen is moved by a small, geared synchronous 
motor which is controlled by a reversing switch that is located 
on the base. 

To make a test, a specimen is first cut to a standard width 
and length, fastened in a movable clamp so that the free end 
overlaps the top of the pointer by !4-inch, and pressed against 
the top of the pointer until it is bent sufficient to assume a short 
arc. The pointer is then automatically released. The greatest 
reading of the pointer against the sine scale is averaged in both 
directions, to eliminate any effects of curl, and may be multiplied 
by a factor applying to one of 144 combinations of specimen and 
loading weight. The product is expressed as the stiffness of the 
specimen. 

Complete details on the tester are given in the company’s bul- 
letin, No. 1440. 


thy aX 
A iy Ra 
% wt . 
° Ma Pvp aongtitt \ 
> 13 





Motor-Driven Gurley Stiffness Testing 
Device 





Fe 
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When the once-familiar cry of “Any ice today?” heralded the ice wagon’s arrival, some 
50 years ago... studies and experiments in the development of light fraction petroleum 
refining were already begun at Standard Oil. 

From this work came the many Esso Solvents that today serve the most exacting 
| needs of the paint, rubber, textile, refrigeration and other industries. 
~, 
e 





The gleaming enamel fin- 
ish of the modern refrig- 
erator, its pliable rubber 
trays, its silent ice-making 
machinery, are just some 
of the parts where Esso 


Solvents can be used. PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


Whatever your manufac- 
turing process...whatever 
your solvents require- 
ments... you can be sure that Esso Solvents and 
inst our staff of technical experts can help you solve 
hort your problem. Call or write our office nearest you. 














v 
SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 




















and STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY- Elizabeth, N. J.—Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Baltimore, Md. 
—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West. Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C.—New Orleans, La.—Little Rock, Ark.—Memphis, Tenn. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA-— Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Raving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
Ils to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored 
olls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 




















CHARLES E. WOOD, Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone—HAnover 2-0122 


CRUDE and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


BALATA § COQUIRANA 
SORVA MASSARANDUBA 
SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS 
FAR EASTERN GUTTAS 








MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc.— 


Commodity Exchange Inc. 

















EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Rubber Goods Exports 


\ comparison of prewar exports of rubber goods by the 
United Kingdom with data for postwar business reveals that 
he British rubber industry had already in 1946 greatly exceeded 
its prewar level in value of exports, but available figures for 
the first ten months of 1947 indicate that in that period there 
was still a lag in the actual quantity of exports of a few lines, 
including pneumatic tires tor motor vehicles. The following 
table based on statistics compiled by The India Rubber Journal 
trom Board ot Trade data indicates the trend of exports by 


quantity: 


First Half, July-Oct., 








1938 1947 1947 

) 3,800 5,420 

D 102,064 86,298 

D 2,20 148,858 

ars, 
+ « M0; 148,227 153,055 219,000 
vl. 1,195 2,608 950 
yber it. 632 933 1,094 
cut 2,988 4,696 5,500 
tc. Ibs. 48,695 95,323 109,500 
107. 1,664 6,160 9,475 
‘ vt. 112 895 865 
ton 140 99 122 
ton 153 277 294 
soles 
995 1,701 1,827 
pe 1 ; Dolo 9,832 9,640 
e like ru =) 

proofed. ae no. $7 S50 54,833 31,800 
All other n 21,758 279,600 124,413 
Golf and tennis ball ; loz. 57,604 30,991 30,301 


The average monthly exports of all kinds of tires and tubes 

ad a value of £274,311 in 1938, £735,690 in the first half of 

1947, and £607,400 in the four-month period, July-October, 1947. 

The average monthly exports of all other rubber manufactures 

80,569 in 1938, £977,211 in the first half ot 

1947, and of more than £1,000,000 in the four-month period, 
Julv-October, 1947 

The export targets at which the British rubber industry has 

| to aim are £1,200,000 a month, by the middle ot 

d £1,400,000 by the end of the year, for tires; and £1, 

d<£ +1. 250,000 a month, respectively, for all other manu- 

ires of rubber, if the prices are on the level of those pre 

uling in the last quarter of 1946. Judging by the above 

ures, there should not be much difficulty in attaining the 

uotas for ceneral rubber manufactures, but the quotas for tires 





had a value ot = 








Rubberproofed Garment Industry 


The Working Party on Rubber Proofed Clothing has issued 
a report embodying various recommendations calculated — to 
strengthen this section of the heavy clothing industry and_ to 
enable it to meet competition on home and foreign markets. 
It was urged that greater attention be paid to layout and fac- 
tory organization and the possibility of improving equipment 

Id investigated. Other recommendations included greater 
research, establishing minimum standards of quality, 
elimination of seasonal fluctuation, adequate training of new 
entrants and of supervisors and executives, development of mar- 
kets by a central organization, and the establishment of a de- 
sign and exhibition center. It was also suggested that trade or- 
anizations consider the de sirability of haying a single employers’ 
organization and a single employes’ organization for rubberprooted 
clothing manufacture and further that a council for the cloth- 
ing industry should be formed with direct representation of the 
rubberprooted clothing interest. 

Rubberproofed garments are produced by 200-300 firms em- 
ploying a total of about 6,000 workers; small firms predom- 
inate. Out of 115 firms in the Manchester and Salford region 
registered as waterproof manufacturers, 51 have fewer than 
20 workers and only 24 have more than 100. Most firms make 
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This reape employs GR-S and natural rubber in a 50:50 


00 ff blend. The compound has excellent processibility, and the 

50 vulcanizates have good physical properties. It can be readily 

194 O extruded or mold:d, and yields quality products at a low cost. 

“74 GR-S: NATURAL RUBBER BLEND BLACK MOLDED AND EXTRUDED COMPOUND 

on Test No. 8348 

94 RECIPE WEIGHT BASIS 

327 GR-S Standard 50.00 

$40 O Smoked Sheets 50.00 

CUMAR* Resin, RH grade 15.00 

13 Furnace Black (HMF) 25.00 

01 Clay (Hard) 50.00 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated) 75.00 

ubes Stearic Acid 2.00 





947 “Sunproof” 2.00 
ee Zinc Oxide 5.00 
lf of “Aminox” 0.25 
riod, Sulfur 3.50 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide 1.20 
has Diorthotolylguanidine 0.30 
“£1. TOTAL 279.25 
aed Mooney Viscosity (Large Rotor) 4 minutes at 212° F 35 
pre Specific Gravity 1.46 
be dbs Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by wt. 35.8 
Pe 3 Rubber Hydrocarbon, % by vol. 56.8 
Scorch Test Data: Mooney Viscometer (Small Rotor) at 250° F 
Minutes Viscosity 
1 19 
5 18 
10 17 
sued 15 17 
| to 20 19 
F - Cure at 316° F (70 Ib.)—10 minutes 
ae Aged 7 Days Aged 24 hrs. 
: Tension and Hardness Data: Unaged at70°C = at 100°C 


nent 


ater Stress—psi. 300% 1150 1550 _ 
ity, Tensile—psi. 1800 1800 1400 
nee Elongation—% 430 360 280 
a Hardness—Shore A 74 80 79 
spate Tear Resistance (Angle) 120 100 85 
sae? * (Pounds Per 1.0 Inch Thickness) 
ofed t Crack-Growth Resistance (DeMattia) 16.3 12.0 4.7 
loth- (Kilocycles Per 0.5 inch Crack-Growth) 





the t Compression Set—% 34.9 _ oe 
ible THE BARRETT DIVISION (40% Constant Deflection) 
lom- ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION t Resilience (Yerzley Oscillograph)—% 70.0 66.6 66.3 
a t Impact Resilience (Goodyear-Healey 
e10n Ss 7 N pane vs mee 4 
en 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y national —% 53.9 55.9 55.4 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., (15° Angle at Room Temperature 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. : 
#Reg, U.S. Pat. Of t Specimens cured 15 minutes at 316° F (70 Ib.) 


nake 
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Fig. 17. Welded steam-jacketec, staybolt-less, horizontal vul- 
canizer with quick-opening door. All sizes; various working 
pressures. Low maintenance. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures. with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


ry 
THE biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET * AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 








REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





NATURAL 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-§8 LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd Morris & Walker 
297 St. Paul Street West 904 Fisher Bldg. 
Montreal 1, Canada Detroit 2, Mich. 
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chemically- -proofed rainwear in addition to the rubberized gar- 
ments; while a fair number also include the production of light 
oilskins and even of unproofed outerwear. 


A History of Rubber 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry is supporting a plan 
to produce an authoritative book on the his story of the rubber 
industry. It seems that Mr. Fordyce Jones in 1946 sug gested 
such a history and soon obtained enough suppport to gain the 
approval of the council of the Institute. A general plan has 
been worked out under the joint editorship of Mr. Fordyce 
Jones, D. F. Twiss, and T. R. Dawson, and the services of a 
distinguished group of rubber experts have been secured to con- 
tribute the various chapters. 

According to details of the plan, the work is to be divided 
into six sections. The first will discuss the origin of the indus- 
try and will include a historical outline going back to the Aztec 
picture writings and progressing to the manufacturing activities 
and chief companies in Great Britain, the United States, France, 
and Germany, up to 1900 A.D. 

In the second section raw materials of the industry will be 
dealt with. Scientific and technological development will be 
treated in section three, and the various products and rubber 
in the 1939-45 war in section four. Economic and social his- 
tory, the subject of section five, will include a statistical outline 
of rubber products and trade, the story of raw rubber markets 
and of manutacturers’ exhibitions, labor, and institutions and 
associations, other than research. The final section is reserved 
for bibhography. 

It is emphasized that all the chapters relate to pure story- 
there is to be only as much technical and scientific information 
as is needed to separate the various ideas involved. In other 
words, the book is to be essentially about men and events. The 
editors are requesting the loan of suitable historical archives, 
notes, and personal memoranda. 


British Rubber Industry Notes 


A Kenward Memorial Trust has been formed by a group of 
leading British industrialists for the foundation and endow- 
ment of a Research Fellowship on Industrial Administration at 
Cambridge University as a memorial to the late Sir Harold 
Kenward. The trustees are Sir Miles Thomas, Sir George Be- 
harrell, Sir Reginald Rootes, C. E. Wallis, and Kk. C. Johnson- 
Davies. Sir Harold Kenward was a director of the Dunlop or- 
ganization and died suddenly while on a business trip to the 
United States. 

John Cobb, British automobile racer, recently broke his own 
record when he attained a speed of 415 miles an hour, thus set- 
ting up a new world record. His tires were designed and made 
for him by Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Malayan Rubber Estates Owners Co., formed after the war 
to aid in the rehabilitation of the plantations in Malaya, is to 
be wound up 

S. Bis hop, a director of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Great Britain) Ltd., has been unanimously elected chairman 
of the Tire Trade Joint Committee to succeed the late Sir 
Harold Kenward. Represented on the committee are the Motor 
Agents’ Association, the Motor Factors’ Association, The Na- 
tional Tire Distributors’ Association, the Scottish Motor Trade 
Association, the Society of Motor Manufacturers & Traders, 
Ltd., and the Tire Manufacturers’ Conference, Ltd. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., re- 
cently celebrated the 20th anniversary of the opening of its 
Wolverhampton factory. Goodyear’s British factory had_ first 
been in London, but the growth of the business led to the move 
to Wolverhampton, where the present plant was opened in 1927. 

3ritish Geon, Ltd., has increased its original capital of £500,- 
000 by an additional £500,000 in 200,000 ordinary and 300,000 
unclassified shares of £1 each. To July, 1947, Distillers Co.. 
Ltd., held 151,251 ordinary and 123,750 preference shares, and 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. held 123,749 ordinary and 101,250 pret- 
erence shares out of 275,000 laaey and 225,000 preference 
shares issued. 

In December the British Post Office laid a submarine cable 
between Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and Domburg, on the island of 
Walcheren, Holland. The cable, designed and produced by Sub- 
marine Cables, Ltd., is of a new coaxial type and is said to be 
the first of its kind in the world to be laid for ‘commercial pur- 
poses. The cable will provide 84 telephone circuits from Eng- 
land to Holland and, in a year, to all the Scandinavian countries. 

G. E. Beharrell, managing director of Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd., is the new president of the Tire Manutacturers’ Conference. 
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Coaxial cable furnished by 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


-plasticize your vinyl! compounds 


with Paraplex G-25 


When unvarying quality and permanence are 
essential in your vinyl compounds, count ou 
PARAPLEX G-25! : 

A typical instance: in coaxial cable produced 
by Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
PARAPLEX G-25 is used because this resinous 
plasticizer is non- migrating. This property 
prevents contamination of the insulation, which 
would affect the properties of these highly 
specialized cables. 

Other advantages of PARAPLEX G-25 are 


excellent ultra-violet resistance, high- 
temperature stability, low flammability and 
ease of processing, particularly on stocks, both 
extruded and cihendeved, where a high finish 
is desired. 

If you are working with vinyl compounds, 
you'll want to know more about PARAPLEX 
G-25...and about the MONOPLEX group of 
ester plasticizers. 

Complete information will be sent to you 
upon request. 


PARAPLEX ts a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 


331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal 


South American cities. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS , 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5 


TRADE MA 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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EAGLE- 
PICHER 
pigm EK 


for the 


- rubber 


> Red Lead (95%:97% ; 98%) 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 
> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 


mdustry 





59 plants located in 27 states 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- THE 


ties a national scope. EAGLE-PICHER 
Strategic location of plants 

and extensive production COMPANY 
facilities enable Eagle- EAGLE 
Picher to serve industry 

with increased efficiency... Kina » If? 
we manufacture a compre- C , 
hensive line of both lead PICHER 


and zinc pigments for the : . 
Pili c General Offices: 
tubber, paint and other Ginaunat (a) u@hio 
process industries. 4 


UNICEL ND. 


a sponge rubber blowing agent 


* NON-DISCOLORING 
* DISPERSES READILY 


* LIBERATES LARGE VOLUME OF 
GAS ON DECOMPOSITION 


* PRODUCES SPONGE HAVING SMALL, 
UNIFORM CELL STRUCTURE 








DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


s & Co. (INC.) 
—. 1. pu Pont pE NEMOUR otto 


WILMINGTON 98, DELA : 
N 
FOR BETTER LIV! 
seal HiT aeoune CHEMISTRY “Megsearot 











INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Decisions set forth in the White Paper on capital investment 
in 1948 amount to a temporary ban of at least six months on 
the erection of new industrial buildings or extensions except 
in the case of a limited number of such undertakings as will make 
an early and significant contribution to exports or import sav- 
ings or are needed in basic industries 





FRANCE 


Most of the commodities important in the United States ex- 
port trade with France are expected to benefit from the con- 
cessions made by that country under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded by the United States and 22 other 
countries at Geneva, Switzerland, October 30, 1947. Details 
concerning the French concessions, published in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, reveal that rates varying with the degree of 
manutacture were obtained on rubber products. Uncovered rub- 
ber thread, which had been partly free and partly dutiable under 
the tormer tariff, is subject to 5, instead of 15% as had been 
proposed tor the new tariff. The new duty on miscellaneous 
rubber articles was to have been 25°, but was brought to 14%, 
the approximate equivalent of the 1936-38 specific duties, and on 
elastic fabrics and articles was reduced almost 30% from the 
proposed new rate. Synthetic rubber is duty free, though the new 
tariff would have imposed a duty of 25%. Reductions from the 
proposed tariff were+also obtained on rubber tires and tubes, 
covered rubber thread, and druggists’ rubber sundries. 

There is a moderate increase in the rate of duty on artificial 
leather with a base of rubber, coupled, however, with the in- 
clusion at the same rate of artificial leather with a_ plastic 
base, which had not entered the trade before the war. The agree- 
ment, as far as the United States, France, and certain other 
countries are concerned, is effective January 1, 1948. It is not 
expected that the full effect of the concessions will in all cases 
be felt in the very near future since France, though it has aban- 
doned its prewar quota system, must control its imports on a 
selective basis for some time to come because of a critical 
shortage of foreign exchange. 

The Paris Trade Fair of 1948 will be held from May 1-17 
at the Parc des Expositions, Porte de Versailles, Paris, XV. 

In a recent issue of Revue Générale du Caoutchouc attenton 
is called to a new and unusual use for Hevea latex which has 
been revealed in a publication of the Academie de Sciences—in 
vaccinotherapy. It seems that Henri Jacotot has shown that the 
addition of a small proportion of Hevea latex to vaccines ren- 
ders the latter three or four times more efficacious. In the 
course of his investigations on vaccines against rabies, hog’ chol- 
era, bovine pasteurellosis, and symptomatic anthrax, M. Jacotot 
observed that in every case where guinea pigs or young pigs had 
received vaccines in which latex had been incorporated, the pro- 
portion of animals resisting inoculation with one of the above 
diseases was much higher than in those who received the usual 
vaccine without latex. It was found that the latex is most 
effective when it is in a state of preflocculation, which is induced 
with the aid of sodium borate. 
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FINLAND 


Finland has an excellent and keenly scientific minded Technical 
Institute, Teknillinen Korkeakoulu. During the war its library 
was bombed and totally destroyed. 

Dr. Martti Levon, director of the Institute, revealed to Arthur 
E. Morgan, a member of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Yellow Springs, O., on the latter’s recent visit to Finland, 
that gifts of scientific and technical books and periodicals from 
America would be welcome, as replacements for those that had 
been destroyed. In the remarkable efforts for recovery that the 
Finns are making, the lack of technical library facilities is a very 
serious handicap, and it would be a practical act of friendship 
to a nation that holds America in high regard if Americans 
should contribute good technical books and periodicals to this 
library. 

Any such gifts should be marked for the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Helsinki, and sent to the Legation of Finland, 2144 Wyoming 
Ave.. N.W., Washington, D. C. Dr. K. T. Jutila, the Finnish 
Minister, will arrange for their being shipped to Finland. 
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GERMANY Y (eu 


During the first nine months of 1947 the combined Anglo- 
\merican zones received 45,000 pneumatic tires, the United 
Kingdom supplying 8,000 and the United States the rest. At the 
same time 22,000 tons of rubber in addition to substantial quan- 
tities of textile were imported into the combined zones for the 
manufacture of tires. Further supplies of rubber and_ textiles 
are to be imported to increase the output of truck tires, of which 
there is a great shortage. Monthly capacity of the plants in eee 
these zones is put at 80,000 tires, but actual outputs have been 
only about 40,000 tires a month. Natural rubber is now going 


to Germany because it has been found cheaper than locally pro- . Latex 
duced synthetic rubber. und I 
PRE-VULCANIZED 


UBS B-1720 
FAR EAST paca 
MALAYA 


Record Rubber Output Reached 












2000 Ibs. tensile strength minimum 
. dry, non-tacky film 
Production of rubber in Malaya, which had reached a_ peak |... no adding of vulcanizing agents... no heat treat- 


of 58,782 long tons in March, 1947, established a new all-time 
record in October, 1947, with 64,922 long tons. This figure was 
due to the steady increase in production of estates of 100 acres | 
and over, which progressed with minor fluctuations going from -———— 
27,552 tons in March, 1947, to a high for the year of 33,366 | 

tons in July, back to 32,070 tons in September, and up to | PROPERTIES 


33,078 tons again in October; and a sudden spurt in the outputs 


ment necessary other than drying 


of small holdings, which, after dropping steeply from the high | 1. Dried film tensile strength. ..2000 Ibs. per sq.in. minimum 
of 31,230 tons in March and increasing slightly again to 21,412 | . ~ . . - 
yo ~ * seat & Sts Y ag ai, tle rie | ate elongation. /UU‘ » SOUS? 

tons in September, rose to 31,844 tons in October. | 2. Dried film ultimate elo en ll 

rhe estate outputs in October included 3,315 tons of prepared | 3. Viscosity ...... wrSne Ata fots oe 
latex, of which 611 tons were preserved field latex, 1,923 tons | i Greate cntais 1.025 
centrifuge concentrate 625 tons cream concentrate, 16 tons | ee ae ca a 
other concentrates, and 140 tons Revertex. 5. pH Value . seh tOr9S 

Total production of rubber for the first 10 months of 1947 | tsi e2 : 

I oO oO € it t 1947 6 Solids content. ., 53% + 05 


came to 532,087 long tons, against about 495,800 lone tons in 
the corresponding period of 1941. | 
Other highs in October were the gross exports of rubber from | 

Singapore and the Malayan Union, amounting to 96,584 long | APPLICATION 
tons, (including 2,921 tons of latex) and the exports to the 
United States of 52,519 tons and to Russia of 13,270 tons. The 
total gross exports from Singapore and the Malayan Union 
for the first ten months of 1947 amounted to 774,914 long tons, 2. Coating and impregnating of fabric, paper and wadding for 
ot which 47.2%, or 365,694 long tons, (including 9,307 tons of strength, water resistance, and base for further coating. 

latex) went to the United States, 131,094 tons to the United 


1. Back coating of rugs and fabrics to impart non-slip and fibre 
binding characteristics. 


w 


. Preparation of molds utilizing properties of flexibility and free- 
dom from further heat treatments 


= 


Dipped goods where deposition of film is complete on drying 


Adhesive for paper, fabric and leather where bond is improved by 
film deposit of cured Buna S. 


i 


6. As an additive to natural latex, as well as to buna and neoprene, 
for extension and modification. 


Write for detailed data sheet. 





Chemt al Compan i In C. 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 


FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE... PHILBLACK O 





~ | | 
UNION BAY STATE | 
| 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 560 




















MAGNESIUM 


Bench & Hand 
THICKNESS MEASURES 
DIAL COMPARATOR NO ed: For use at your desk 


or in fine in gen Accurately gauges aber, paper, 


cloth and « 





ther materials where contact areas and 
A. 3: T. M 7. A I., and other 
specifications are requ | I] 2% Ibs.) but 
r a eae i 

very stable. Contact dia With or 
dead weights. Dial graduated in 


pressures 








meters as desired 




















without sp 
en usandths, half-thousandths, and ten thousandths. 
POCKET THICKNESS MEASURE NO. 25: A 
precision pocket- watch-size dial gauge for accurate, 
speedy, impersonal measuring in th usandths of the 
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ustries. Forinformauon 
5 t, Mass. 
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rite c0:59 Ames Street, Walthan 


B.C. AMES CO. 


Mfr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges 
Micrometer Dial Indicators 








Representatives in 
principal cities 
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AND SPECIAL GRADES) 





Main Office, Plant ond Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 


CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
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ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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yducts Corp 


262,596 long tons, of which 71.5¢¢ 


iInnIA RUBBER WORLD 


Kingdom, and 29,249 tons to Russia. The gross exports for the 
ten months including imports from pei rubber centers totaled 
- 187,863 tons were sent by 
Netherlands India. 


Production Costs on Malayan Es:ates 


In the first half of 1947 there was a differential of more than 
28 Straits cents a pound in the cost of producing rubber on the 
most expensive estates as compared with the cheapest. Figures 
compiled by the Malayan Rubber Advisory Committee, based on 
data supplied by 50 estates in different parts of the peninsula, 
indicate that the costs range from 17.21 to 45.67 Straits cents a 
pound, with an overall average of 28.19 cents per pound. It is 
considered that the labor situation and the shortage of rice are 
largely responsible for this wide divergence in costs and that 
it will tend to be reduced as conditions in labor and rice become 
more normal. 


New Latex Firm Organized 


Boustex is the name of a new company in Malaya formed by 
Boustead & Co. to concentrate latex. The latex is to be bought 
from estates and will be concentrated by a creaming process at 
a newly erected factory at Kajang. The creamed latex will 
be shipped from Port Swettenham, where stor: age tanks have 
been installed to handle bulk shipments. Sales in London will 
be dealt with by Boustead & Co., and in New York, by H. 
\stlett & Co. 





INDO-CHINA 


During the first half of 1947, Indo China produced 14045 
metric tons of rubber. Detailed figures disclose that after a sharp 
decline in February outputs increased steadily month by month 
until in June they were 3,470 tons; in that month 43, 00 hectares 
were tapped, <gainst 20,200 hectares in February. Exports for 
the first seven months of the year are officially given as 32,098 
metric tons. 

With a view to encourage still greater production of rubber, 
the French Government has repoitedly decided to subsidize 
planters by buying rubber from them at a fixed rate of 3.20 pias- 
tres per kilogram; planters here have been receiving only 2.20 
ates per kilogram. The Government is to act through an 
Indo-Chinese Rubber Purchasing Board which, however, is only 
to operate if market conditions are such as to warrant price sup- 
port; there is to be no restriction of free trading on the local 
rubber market. 





AUSTRALIA 


Manufacture of tires and tubes in 
crease. To August, 1947, the monthly 
were 140,000 tires for motor vehicles and 
QOU cycle tires; whereas the averages over 1938-39 had been 
113.000 and 70,000, respectively. In August, 1947, the output of 
each type of tire increased further to 150,000 and 126,000, re- 
spectively. Production of inner tubes also rose substantially in 
\ugust, reaching a total of 74,000 cycle tubes and 142,000 larger 
tubes. 

Hitherto three large companies have dominated the Australian 
rubber industry—Dunlop, Goodyear, and Olympian. Last year, 
however, Firestone also entered the field, establishing a new 
company, Firestone (Australia) Ltd., with a capital of £©1,000,- 
000, at Finsbury, South Australia. Manufacture will be con 
centrated chiefly on tires, and it is expected to employ about 
900 Australian workers. The first directors of Firestone (Aus 
tralia) Ltd., are Hank Miller, of the parent company, and F. E 
Piper, a lawyer of Adelaide, South Australia. 

The Australian Section of the Institution of the Rubber Indus 


Australia continues to in- 
averages over 1946-47 
airplanes and 100,- 
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try is making good progress. At the second general meeting of 
the section held in Sydney on October 9, 1947, it was reported 
that during the year eight ordinary meetings had been held in 
that city and the same number in Melbourne. It was added 
that there was every hope that classes in rubber technology 
would eventually be established in Australia. 





NETHERLANDS INDIA 


From figures compiled in Washington it appears that the rub- 
ber production in Netherlands India during the first nine months 
of 1947 may be put roughly at 207,000 tons. Included were 
148,952 tons from Sumatra and 42,743 from Dutch Borneo. The 
data indicates that there was a fairly steady rise in outputs to 
May, 1947, succeeded by a period of rapid decline until in August 
production was less than at the beginning of the year. The trend 
now seems to be toward increased output again, which may be 
expected to be accelerated by the new agreements between the 
Indonesians and the Dutch. 





CEYLON 


The Ceylon Government, which had been paying 605 rupee cents 
a pound for No. 1 grade rubber, has decided to bring its price 
into line with world prices and according ly has announced a re 
duction in its price to 55 rupee cents a pound. 





LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico 


Bakelite de Mexico S. A., a subsidiary ot Bakelite Corp. of 
New York, recently began operations, as its initial venture, in a 
new plant on a 3!4-acre site at Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, for 
the production of molding materials. The new factory, construc 
tion on which was started in October, 1946, will produce Bake 
lite general-purpose phenolic materials. Established to assure the 
fast-growing Mexican industry of an adequate supply of raw 
plastic materials, the plant will also serve as Mexican sales agent 
for all Bakelite Corp. products made at Bound Brook, N. J. All 
goods will be sold under the registered trade marks Bakelite and 
Vinylite. The Mexican plant will employ local labor under the su- 
pervision of three men experienced in the manufacture of plastics 
in the United States: Norman Meyer, managing director; Bruce 
Duffett, technical superintendent ; and Herbert Brach, sales mana- 
ger. The main sales office of Bakelite de Mexico S. A. will be at 
Sidar Y Rovirosa 118, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian Government has included in its restricted im- 
ports all automobile, airplane, and machinery replacement parts 
or accessories made entirely of natural or synthetic rubber, 
leather, or plastics. These goods are now subject to import li- 
cences. 


Cuba 


Excessive imports, far above the island’s requirements, have 
led the Government of Cuba to impose restrictive measures on 
the importation of tires and tubes, and effective December 1, 
1947, all such shipments will require licences. It is further 
learned that a quota system for imports of tires and tubes is 
heing planned. 
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Camachine 10-20 





CAMACHINE 10-20 is a mighty useful machine 

to have in a rubber plant. It’s a fast, heavy duty slitter 
and rollwinder, and its outstanding quality is 
versatility. The 10-20 produces top quality rewound 
rolls from webs of all types of plain and friction 
coated fabrics, paper, rubber and synthetic 

rubber, from thin gutta-percha tape to heavy brake 
lining. It can be adapted to cut and wind strip as 
narrow as 2”. It winds tacky rolls alternately on 
separate rewind shafts, for positive roll separation. It 
inserts liner cloth in rewound rolls, or rewinds liner 
from the original! roll. It handles web up to 72” wide, 
and produces top quality rewound rolls up to 36” 

in diameter. Obviously a machine for men with 
practical ideas about increased production, improved 
quality and lower costs. Built by 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


,. the world auer 








Scorching during 
calendering can be hr 

avoided. Determination of the surface temperatures of still 
or moving rolls is simple with the CAMBRIDGE Roll Pyrom- 
eter. This accurate, rugged, quick-acting instrument is so 
easy to use that workmen do use it. The roll model is for 
checking surface temperature of still or moving rolls. The 
needle type for within-the-mass temperature. The mold type 
for surface temperature of mold cavities. Send for bulletin 


194-SA. 
CAMBRIDGE 
Roll ®© Needle © Mold 





PYROMETERS 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


Roll Model 




















pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 
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ARE METAL PRODUCTS ED. 
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Editor's Book Table 


_BOOK REVIEWS 


“Today’s Furnace Blacks.” Isaac Drogin and Hester R 
Bishop. United Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston, W. Va. Paper, 
loose-leaf, 8!'2 by 11 inches. 171 pages. 

This second in a series of recent publications by United Car 
bon Co., (the first, entitled “Development and Status of Carbon 
Black,” was published in 1945) presents an extensive review oi 
the properties of all types of furnace carbon blacks used at this 
time, together with an evaluation of these blacks in natural rub- 
ber and GR-S. Included also are chapters on the behavior of 
different blacks in natural and synthetic rubbers other than 
GR-S, and details of manufacture of furnace blacks and statis 
tics on carbon black consumption, rubber consumption and tire 
and pont“ production for the years 1935-1946. 

The authors nll attention to the fact that marked improve- 
ments in the processing, reinforcement, and wear resistance of 
furnace blacks have broadened their uses in various rubbers, 
and they now challenge the supremacy of channel black. Since 
furnace blacks provide a fertile field for solving postwar tire 
problems and create outlets for new applications, the authors 
feel that a review of today’s furnace blacks is timely. The ma- 
terial in the book was given in a condensed form by the au- 
thors before the — of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
4. C. S., May 27, 1947, at Cleveland, O. 

The book as a large amount of laboratory test results in the 
form of tables and graphs on the evaluation in natural rubber 
and GR-S, the effect of accelerator reduction, the effect of blends 
of reinforcing furnace blacks with other blacks, the effect of 
increased black loadings, and the effect of various accelerators 

There are also subject, name, and patent indices. 


Publishing 


“Fabric Structure.” John H. Strong. Chemical 
by 5! 


Co., Inc., 26 Court St, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Cloth, 8% 
inches, 240 pages. Price $6. 

This is a valuable and ioe onerpnnagae work on the structure of 
fabrics by an English author having nearly 50 years of experience 
in the field. The book discusses in great detail not only the fin- 
ished products and their methods of manufacture, but also the 
various threads used in weaving. Explanations of the charac- 
teristics, requirements, testing, and treatment of the threads are 
included. Protfusely illustrated throughout, the volume has added 
value because of the joint use of photographs and weave diagrams 
to explain the structure of many fabrics. 

Contents cover design paper and plain cloths; regular twills; 
satins and sateens; drafts and peg-plans; weave or reverse twills; 
interlocking twills and satins; steep and reclining twills; patterns 
between diagonal ribs of twills; rearranged twills; open-work 
effects; honeycomb weaves; shading in woven fabrics; weave of 
fabrics in st ibsequent cure; pique fabrics; extra weft and warp 
fabrics; pile weaving; nitric and double fabrics ; gauze and 
leno weaving; novelty fabrics; and problems in rayon weaving 
An adequate index is appended. 


“Le Caoutchouc, Materiau de Construction.” Institut Fran- 
cais du Caoutchouc, with the — of Georges Colin. 
Andre Jarrijon, and Pierre Thirion. Published by Dunod, Paris, 
1948. Paper, 54% by 8 inches, 242 

This study on rubber as engineering material fills a gap in 
French sources of information on the uses of the versatile com- 
modity—rubber. Begun at the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc 
early in 1945 at the instigation of the editor of the series “L’Ac- 
tualite Technique,’ the work, as originally planned, was based on 
seneesie available in France at the time, but soon after scientific 
publications began to arrive from England and the United States 
with details of the latest developments in those countries along 
the projected lines, and the book was immediately recast in the 
light of the additional new knowledge. 

The work is divided into five chapters, the first of which 
treats of the elasticity of rubber and begins with a review of 
the older theories on the subject, takes up the kinetic theory of 
elasticity offered by Kuhn and developed by Wall, and ends 
with a brief section on the phenomenon of rubber crystallization. 
The problems con nected with the manufacture of rubber and a 
comparison of the main characteristics of natural and synthetic 
rubbers are dealt with in the next chapter. In the third—and 
loncest—chapter the physical properties are discussed in some 
detail, and methods of testing tensile and evaluating accompany 
ing plastic phenomena, as well as resistance to vibration, flexing, 
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abrasion, tearing, and friction are described with the aid of 
e appropriate graphs and formulae. A brief review of the other 
physical properties of rubber—thermal and electrical properties, 
aging, swelling in liquids, with warnings on the conclusions to 
be drawn from the results of tests, closes this section. 
The two final chapters take up the subject of the actual appli- 
cation of rubber to various practical engineering uses. Chapter 
IV is devoted to the use of rubber surtaces as chemically re- 











ak sistant linings, journal bearings or bushings, and, in the form ot 
per, sponge rubber, as soundproofing for walls and floors. Fritz and 
Hoover's table indicating the resistance of rubber to a large 
Car number of substances is included. The last chapter deals with | 
rbon the more recent applications of rubber in engineering, that is in | 
Vv of different types of flexible connections and suspensions, and the | 
this reasons for rubber’s growing popularity for these purposes are | = 
rub- entered into. The main problems in connection with procedure | 
r of and the selecton of appropriate compounds are discussed, and | 
than demonstrations of calculations on anti-vibration suspensions, va- | 
atis rious types of rubber insulators working under compression and | 
tire of connections working under shear, as well as details of fatigue | 
tests, are presented. The chapter concludes with a classified | 
ove- enumeration of the rubber mechanical goods of the type covered 
e ol by the above considerations and definitions of some important | 
bers, terms used. aie 
Ince A bibliography and indices of subjects and authors complete 
tire a carefully prepared handbook which is bound to be of value - —— —GONDENSATE == 
hors to all concerned in the field treated. i —w 
ma- ee r Sie 
ieee. ‘f a rrr 
1 the 
bber 
ends NEW PUBLICATIONS 
. ot 
ors 


“Moisture Absorption Study of Philblack A and Philblack 


hing O with Other Commercial Blacks.” Philblack Bulletin No. 8, 

5! December, 1947. Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, O. 2 pages. This 
: bulletin presents data and graphs showing the results of tests to 

e ol determine the relative moisture absorption rate of Philblack A, 

lence Philblack O, and four other commercial blac ics of the EPC, SRF, 

fin- HMF, and VEFF types. Tests were conducted in atmospheres of 

the 32, 66, and 98°e relative humidities. 

irac- 

ded “Link-Belt Bulk-Flo.” Book No. 2175. Link-Belt Co., 307 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 48 pages. This booklet illus- 


— trates and discusses the company’s Bulk-ilo conveyers, which n terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint could 
ills; combine the functions of an elevator, conveyer, and feeder in one hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save 
ills - compact, adaptable unit. Engineering data in the form of charts, time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 
ie tables, and diagrams are offered to determine the Bulk-Flo size approaches anything the industry has ever seen. 

sere and operating speed for a given handling capacity and weight ‘ 3 

vork ik deat on ee tebe The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuff- 


re of ing box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it 


Varp . " 2 » % 
sad “The Use of Perbunan in Vinyl Resins.” Tentative Supple- literally knocks the stuffing out of them. There's no pack- 
ving. ment No. IX to Perbunan Manual. Enjay Co., Inc., 15 W. ing of any kind. There’s no oiling required, ever. There's 
SIst St.. New York 19, N. Y. 14 pages. This booklet gives a no adjusting — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. 
general discussion of the use of Perbunan in polyvinyl chloride There's little to fear from misalignment — with provision 
resins including compounding, processing, mixing procedures, ex- eae : é 
~ trusion, calendering, molding, and physical properties. Tables of for both lateral and angular movement built right in. Note 
a. properties are given showing the effect of the different Perbunan besides how neatly it provides for more efficient syphon 
oo grades in various vinyl formulations. drainage, through the same head that admits the steam. 
In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well 
p in “Westinghouse Equipment for the Rubber Industry.” Book- ... enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to 
com- let B-3731. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 36 Johnson Joints in just a short while. Enough certainly to 
houc pages. This illustrated booklet describes the research, engineer- ‘ ; ; ; 5 
7 Ac- ing, and service the company provides the rubber industry in make the Johnson Joint too big to overlook. 
d on power and power distribution and in specialized applications such 
atific as high-frequency heating, water cooling, air handling, lighting, 
tates and p aa air cleaning. T _ ” J ne HNS _ N ” - - i - R - T . - N 
long Q6 REF - 
danas “The U. S. Rainbow Light-Duty V-Belt.” United States 
. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 84 pages. 
ge This is a new V-belt catalog which contains comparison tables 
of Ws Is a new elt catalog \ 11¢ 1 contains comparison ta Hes, 
-y of selection data, and other detailed information on V-belts for 
ends different applications. Write for liter- 
tion. ature and the 
nd a “Water Columns and Gages.” Bulletin WG-1811.  Yarnall- name of your 
hetic Waring Co., Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 20 pages. This pasate es 
—and bulletin covers operation of the Hi-Lo water column alarm; OMeme mrerenes 
some construction details of columns, try-cocks, and gages; gage in- 
yan serts; column-gage units; reflecting mirrors and illuminators; 
xing, remote water level indicators; dimensions and prices; parts list; ee ee 





typical installations ; and representative users. 
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The NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
PYRO Surface Pyrometer 


Designed to meet all plant and laboratory surface and 
sub-surface temperature measurement requirements in the 
Rubber Industry—one instrument with a selection of eight 
types of thermocouples and rigid and flexible extension 
arms—all interchangeable within a few seconds without 
recalibration or adjustment. 

The NEW PYRO is quick-acting, light weight, and rugged. 
It features a large 4%,” indicator, automatic cold end 
junction compensator, and a shielded steel shock. mois- 
ture- and dustproofed housing—all combined to offer the 
highest precision accuracy, dependability, and durability. 
Available in five standard ranges from 0-300° F. to 
0-1200° F. 

Write for the New Catalog +160 — It will interest you! 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Plant & Laboratory 
105-R Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface, and 
Immersion Pyrometers for Over 25 Years. 














CONSTI LTANTS & ENGINEERS | 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 





101 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 







NSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 
s t s, product 
pr I i engi- 
ring. 
Fairhaven Massachusetts 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 


ver For f Chen Service 
4sk for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” 
29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 





The ‘JAMES: F. MUMPER Demeeny 
ENGINEERS 
Plant location, examinations and reports. Layouts, buildings, and 


services engineered for economical operation. Special machinery, 
line production to REDUCE COSTS. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 

















inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


“Koppers sec-Butylbenzene.” Technical Bulletin C-7-104. 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 page. This bulletin gives 
both technical data and commercial inform ition on sec-butylben 
zene, now available from Koppers in commercial quantities. 


“Chemical Engineering Catalog, 1947-48.” Thirty-Second 
\nnual Edition. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. ¥. Cloth, 11 by 8 inches, 1584 pages. The 
current edition of this standard reference volume continues the 
format of preceding issues. Included are an alphabetical index 
of firms represented, a trade name index, a classified index and 
catalog section of manufacturers of equipment and supplies, a 
deste’ index and catalog section of chemical and material 
manutacturers, and a section on technical and scientific books 
available trom various publishing companies. 


“Symposium on Rubber Testing.” Special Technical Publi- 
cation No. 74.) American Society tor Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 114 pages. Price $2 to non-mem 
bers; S150 to members. The eight technical papers and in 
troduction comprising this booklet were presented as a sym 
posium during the Society's fiftieth annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J., in June, 1947. Topics covered include the signifi 
cance of voluntary standards in the rubber industry; functions 
ot Rubber Reserve; chemical analysis of synthetic rubber; meth- 
ods of stress-strain testing; test for evaluating processibility ; 
standardization of testing in government rubber plants; testing 
and grading of wild and plantation rubbers; and statistical meth 


ods in rubber evaluation. 


“Goodyear Bicycle Tires & Tubes.” Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Akron 16. O. 6 pages. This illustrated folder 
describes Goodyear’s line of bicycle tires and tubes and semi- 
pneumatic toy tires. Featured are the Double Eagle. Deluxe. 
and G3 All Weather bicycle tires, which are described in detail, 
and their construction is shown. 


Publications of Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 40, 
Mass. “Darex Copolymer X-34.” Technical Bulletin C-1. 
4 pages. A description appears of Darex Copolymer X-34, to- 
gether with information on processing, mixing procedures, and 
applications in both low cost and high quality compounds. “Darex 
Copolymers in Natural Rubber.” Technical Bulletin C-2. 
3 pages. This bulletin gives formulations and physical properties 
obtained by using different quantities of Darex Copolymers Nos. 3 
and X-34 in various natural rubber stocks. “Properties of Darex 
Copolymer Latices (High Styrene Rubber Resins).” Latex 
Jata Sheet L-2. 1 page. Information is given on the properties 
of the latex and dried film forms of Darex Copolymer latices 


3-L, 9-L, N34-L, and N44-L. 


Research—Ai Journal of Science and Its Applications. Pub 
lished monthly by Butterworths Scientific Publications, Ltd., 4-6 
sell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2, England. Available in 
the United States from Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
\ve.. New York 3, N. Y., at subscription rate of S10 per year 
“Rayon Mile by Mile—Perfect Inch by Inch!” Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O. 24 pages. “Code of Ethics for Arbi- 
trators. Some Basic Principles of Right Conduct.” American 
\rbitration -Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
XN. Y. 10 pages. “Highway Safety—A Review and Forecast.” 
Paul G. Hoffman, president. Studebaker Corp. First SAE David 
Beecroft. Memorial Lecture. October 14, 1947. 22 pages. 
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THIONEX 


a high speed accelerator 
by 
Du Pont 


has these advantages in rubber and GR-S 
* GIVES FAST CURES * GOOD AGING 

* SAFE * NON - DISCOLORING 
* DELAYED ACTION * NON-BLOOMING 


* STABLE IN MASTER BATCHES 
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_ WILMINGTON 98, DELAWA 
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CHARLES SLAUGHTER & CO. 
66 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 











Telephone Cable Address 
BOnwling Green 9-1934 “SLAUT” 
SPOR 
RUBBER 
FUTURES 
Members 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
and other principal 


Commodity Exchanges 








Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 





WeEEK-ENp CLosiInG PRICES 
Von dec lar lar Tar } 
] 5 4 5 
M y 22.2 1.5 
\ g 5 40 20.2 
M 5 5 3 Zt 
J S 19.4 
Aug 5 19.1 
~ X 7 1* 
4) Qs ] 3 ) 18 
X gs 5 895 
) ~ 5 RSS RS 
Ml Qs = gg 8 85 


Commodity Exchange crude rub- 
s market was fairly active 
: ry as prices moved irregu- 
vnward. March futures opened the 


»? 








mon at 22.70¢ and fluctuated between 
22. 80¢ and 22.05¢ during the first two 
veeks ot trading marked by commission 
ouse and dealer buying, the — initial 


strength of the primary markets, and the 
| of recent offerings from Am- 
n vard the end of the second 
he market was quite thin, reflecting 
the weakening primary markets and un- 
certainty over negotiations in Netherlands 
Ir dia. W1] news of the impending agree- 
nent between the Dutch and native leaders 
there became known on January 16, the 
tures market broke and prices tumbled, 

h futures dropped 90 points in two 
declined throughout the re- 
mainder of the month, and March futures 








closed at Zi.2u0. 

rubber markets were greatly con- 
over negotiations in Netherlands 
nce an agreement, if effective, could 
g way toward restoring the Indies 
— source of natural rubber. 
mnection, a Dutch official recently 
predicted that the Indies will be — 
out rubber at or near prewar rates by the 
end of this year. Whether or not this out- 
put can be actually accomplished, a firm 
agreement in the Indies would 
have a great leverage effect on the rubber 











\ short-lived break in the price decline 


caused by the Netherlands India truce pact 
January 20 with the introduction 


ame on 
t a bill by Rep. Paul W. Shafer. The bill, 
recommending a reduction in mandatory 

ic rubber usage. had a direct in- 


on trading, particularly in the pri 
kets. The recovery was only 
and abetted by the weakening 
iarkets and general uncertainty 
commodity mar- 





primary 
nervousness in other 





kets, rubber futures continued their de- 
line unchecked during the balance ot 


i 


failed to reflect to any large 





extent the reports from London that Brit- 
ain has, on request of the United States, 
furnished details of amounts of rubber 
the United Kingdom is prepared to sell 
to the American stockpile. Sales of such 


British stocks would mean some reduction 
in American governmental buying in the 
free market. The British official price of 
.61¢ a pound to its domestic consumers 
market rates, 
and this difference is expected to make 


is far above current free 








any agreement difficult. Traders are not 
discounting the possibility of a compro- 
mise, however, and official reports indi- 
cate that the United Kingdom may make 
available about 50,000 long tons. 

Trading was quite active on the Ex- 
change, although representing mainly dealer 


and commission house buying and selling. 


The total volume of sales during January 
was 32,510 tons, 
ane compares with the previous record 

790 tons set during ” setae eal 

“The Commodity Exchange reported that 
rubber stocks in the Malayan Union, ex- 
cluding Singapore, totaled 76,343 long tons 
at the end of December, against 80,275 
long tons at the end of November. Decem- 
ber exports totaled 66,257 long tons, only 
moderately higher than the 64,435 long 
tons exported during November. Exports 
to the United States in December were 
21,196 long tons, as against 23,980 long 
tons in November. Production in the Ma- 
lavan Union during December was 58,673 
long tons, and imports were 3,934 tons. 
contrasted with 54,469 long tons and 4,150 
tons, respectively, during November. 
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a new monthly record, 


New York Outside Market 


Week-Enp CLosinG Prices 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. Ji 





29 27 3 10 17 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
fan, ..<s S68 2243 23:00 22:00 21 21.25 
Keb. .... 21.88 22:63 22:88: 22.00 21.75 21.25 
Mar. ss.<. £1.88 22:63 22:/9° 22:00. 21:75: 2 5 
Apr.-June 21.25 21.63 22.63 21.25 20.50 20.25 


No. 3 Ribbed 





a in the New York Outside 
Market last month was very light, 


with dropping prices closely paralleling 
movements in the futures market. Factory 
interest was small and sporadic throughout 
the month. Market undertones were weak 
as a consequence of the cautious buving 
policies being pursued by the major con- 
sumers who did their buying in- small, 
scattered lots on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Such buying as did take place was con- 
centrated in nearby deliveries and appeared 
to be on a fill-in basis. Toward the end 
of January, offerings were said to be more 
available, particularly from the Far East, 
but were priced at higher than local mar- 
ket levels. 

The spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets was 23.0¢ on January 2 and _ 3, 
the first two trading days, and was the 
peak for the month. The = spot. price 
moved irregularly downward from 22.8&¢ 
to 22.00¢ during the first two weeks in 
January and then broke on January 16 
with the news of the Netherlands India 
pact. Thereafter prices moved downward, 
reaching 20.88¢ on January 27 and closing 
the month at 21.00¢. 


Latices 


HERE is a definite swing away trom 
the preparation of normal 38° Hevea 
latex by producers, according to Arthur 
Nolan, Latex Distributors, Inc., writing in 
Lockwood's January Rubber Report. There 
has usually been a good demand for this 
latex because of its lower price as com- 
pared with concentrates, its smaller par- 
ticle size, its higher stability at low solids 
concentrations, and because its non-rubber 
constituents are useful as protection against 
aging. Now, however, producers are find- 
ing this normai latex unattractive to han- 
dle as compared with concentrates which 
have lower freight costs, less handling, 
and, if drummed, lower packaging costs. 
Interest exists in //ezvea latices of types 
other than conventional ammonia-preserved 
concentrates. Multi-purified types, soe ge 
creamed or centrifuged, are being used i 
wire insulation and certain textile hoc 
tions. They are also useful in’ medical 
and surgical items where such deprotein- 
ized rubber has superior resistance to the 
effect of repe ated sterilization. In a short 
time, perhaps by mid-year, all latex im- 
ported will have been clarified at least 
once to remove earth and other matter, 
Mr. Nolan believes. Such removal of 
undesirable components makes for cleaner, 
better-colored rubber and more uniform 
fluid characteristics in making dipped 
Other latex preservatives are un- 
der extensive investigation. Sodium penta- 
chlorphenate-preserved latices are used 
more widely in England and on the Co 
tinent than here, with no apparent d 
culties. There is a definite consumer re- 
luctance to use such latex until further 
work is performed on its possible toxic 
effects. 
Production and demand ot GR-S latex 
continues high. Some concern is felt that 
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Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
E. P. LAMBERT CoO. SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 80 Broad St. New York 4, N. Y. 
HEmlock 2188 Whitehall 4-8907 





























QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
67 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE vl 
ok 
for every purpose : 


Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUERBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











The Industry recognizes that 


FLEXO JOINTS 


When used on platen presses eliminate steam condensate poc! 
Insuring an even temperature otf the plates a more lt 





FLEXO JOINTS, installed on any operating unit, will 
alignment and consistent performance for conveyance of 
bressed air, and pressures 





For detaiis write 
FLEXO SUPPLY CO. «= sr ouis 13,’mo® '"11S"Dupont $1. Toronto. 5, Ontario 


CABLE ADDRESS: : 37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE TELEPHONE 

ROTEXRUB-NEWARK, N. J. ; HUMBOLDT 2-3082 
ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 

IMPORT OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE EXPO RT 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE. NEWARK 4, N. J. 



































GRADED RUBBER WASTE — UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS — TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP — VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 








> 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS = BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 
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GR-S latex may be in tight supply for 
the next few months because of the tight 
situation of solid GR-S. Some observers 
feel that more Hevea latex may be used 
because of this expected scarcity in GR-S 
latex. 

Current prices per pound of Hevea la- 
tex are given as follows: tank car lots, 
3038¢; carload drums, 33.5¢; less than car- 
load (10 or more drums), 34¢; and less 
than 10 drums, 34.5¢. Prices per pound 
for neoprene latices are: tank car lots, 
29-32¢; carload drums, 33.5-36.5¢; less 
carload drums, 34-37¢; and drums f.o.b. 
warehouse, 35.5-40¢. For GR-S_ latices, 
the prices per pound of Type 2 latex are 
as nen tank car lots, 18.5¢ plus aver- 
age freight charge; carload drums, 20.8¢: 
and less carload drums, 27.3¢. Types 3 
and 4+ GR-S latex are priced as follows: 
tank car lots, 18.5¢ plus freight; carload 
drums, 26¢; less carload drums, 26.5¢. 
Prices for Type 5 GR-S latex are: tank 
car lots, 20.25¢ plus freight; ated 
car lots, 20.25¢ plus freight; ¢ -arload drums, 
27.75¢. All latex prices given above are 
based on weight of total solids. 

Imports of Hevea latex for November 
totaled 1,994 long tons, dry weight, giving 
an 11l-month 1947 total of 15,396 long 
tons. November consumption was 1,760 
long tons (11l-month total consumption, 
12,101 long tons), and end-of-month stocks 
were 5,184 long tons excluding approxi- 
mately 2,000 long tons of government 
stocks. November production ot GR-S la- 
tex was 2,237 long tons, giving a total of 
20,286 long tons for the 11 months of 
1947. Production of neoprene latex during 
November totaled 343 long tons, making 
an 1l-month 1947 total amounting to 5,704 
long tons. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market was firmer 

during January, although dealers cau- 
tioned against any excessive optimism. The 
heavy snowfalls and cold weather had a 
restrictive effect on movement of scrap 
rubber. Although somewhat quieter toward 
the end of the month, the market retained 
its steady undertone. 

Prices showed a general advance. Mixed 
auto tires moved up to $13.00 per net ton 
in the East and $14.50 in Akron. Peelings 
were in short supply and were up in price 
to $50 per net ton for No. 1, $31 for No. 2, 
and $29 for No. 3. Trading in tubes con- 
tinued at a good pace with mixed tubes 
quoted at 4.25¢ a pound, red passengers at 
7¢, black passengers at 5.25¢, and black 
truck tubes at 5¢, all showing advances 
in price of from 0.25-1.25¢ a ge 

Exports of scrap tires and tubes continue 
to be restricted by the inability of foreign 
purchasers to secure import licenses, and 
by the dollar shortage abroad. 

Following are dealers’ buying prices for 
scrap rubber in carload lots delivered to 
mills at points indicated: 


Eastern Akron, 





Points O 
(Per Net Ton) 
$13. $14.5 
non 
nom 
50.06 
31.00 
29.00 
(¢ per Lb 
Mixed auto tubes... ....s.ccsse0 4.25 4.25 
Red passenger tubes........... 7.00 7.00 
slack passenger tubes......... S25 5.25 
Ce a ae ee 5.00 5.00 
Mixed puncture-proof tubes.... 0.50 0.50 
Ase Drake: ROSE. oo.ce<sens soe non nom. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


N° CHANGES occurred in the re- 
claimed rubber market during Janu- 
ary. Production continued at a high level, 
demand remained firm, and exports were 
high. Forecasts are optimistic for at least 
the next few months, especially in view of 
the relatively high price for natural rub- 
ber. 

Final October and preliminary Novem- 
ber statistics on the reclaimed rubber in- 
dustry are now available. Production of 
reclaim during October totaled 25,648 long 
tons; consumption, 26,735 long tons; ex- 
ports, 1,016 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 36,643 long tons. For November, 
preliminary statistics show a production of 
23,145 long tons; consumption, 23,425 long 
tons; exports, 1,339 long tons; and end- 
of-month stocks, 36,347 long tons. 

There were no reclaimed rubber price 
changes last month. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 








Sp. Gr ¢ per Lb. 
Whole Bre ..<accece» 1.18-1.20 g 7 85 
o> DISS Sn ee 1.18-1.20 > J9s 
Inner tube 
ry eer re 1.20-1.22 wT. Siz5 
MOA sachs cnboeaeasw 1.20-1.22 5 /14 
ewe Shas suaecekanae 1.18-1.20 5 /10 
BIND. Sickie ae anele 1.16-1.18 8.5/9 
DUG Gissacacaseoans = 1.50-1.52 8.25/ 8.75 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all 
derivative reclaim grades, Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring character- 
istic properties of quality, workability, and 
gtavity at special prices, 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WeEEK-ENp CLosinG PRICES 








Nov. Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Futures 2 27 3 10 17 24 
Mar. 35.8 35.60 34.71 
May 35.65 34.80 
July 34.62 34.23 
Sept 32.70 32.44 
Nov. 31.50 31.40 
1949 
Mar. 0:20 30565 SU.05 Sits. $4.11 $1.11 


HE cotton market was erratic during 

January, with traders uncertain as to 
its future course. There was a wide diver- 
gence of opinion over prospects in the 
near future. One commission house stated 
that a nervous, irregular market is in the 
offing; while another expressed the belief 
that a quiet, steady tone was to be ex- 
pected. In general, most quarters agreed 
that the near months would fall back, and 
professional traders appeared to be moving 
out of the market. It was admitted that 
any definite signs of renewed buying by 
foreign interests would cause a sharp up- 
swing, but whether or not this upswing 
could be sustained was a matter for con- 
jecture. 

The 15/16-inch middling spot price 
opened the month at 36.73¢ and dropped 
during the first few trading days because 
of liquidation, hedge selling, and delays 
in the Army’s plan to purchase cotton for 
Japan. Prices recovered and rose to the 
monthly peak of 36.83¢ on January 12 in 
anticipation of anate buying. The mar- 
ket broke on January 13, and prices tum- 
bled as no foreign orders materialized, 
and the belief was general that the ad- 
vances of the preceding week had caused 
an overbought condition. For the remain- 
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der ot the month, prices moved irregularly 
downward and showed some signs of level- 
ing off as the end of the month approached. 
Contributing to this downtrend were re- 
ports that foreign buyers would demand 
finer grades than they had previously ac- 
cepted, a belief that the European Recoy- 
ery Plan would not be approved in time 
to affect old-crop cotton, the Baruch pro- 
gram urging’ commodity and price con- 
trols, and a general attitude of nervousness 
as large traders liquidated short coverings 
and small traders scrambled to get out of 
the market. 

Cotton consumption tor December was 
estimated by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service at 755,000 bales, as com- 
pared with 760,000 bales in November and 
770,000 bales in December, 1946. Observers 
felt that the lower consumption figures in- 
dicated a growing trend toward light- 
weight goods. 


Fabrics 


Large purchases of chafer and other fa- 
brics by the rubber trade for delivery 
through April were reported in the cot- 
ton gray goods market last month. The 
action of the rubber industry in buying 
goods so far ahead resulted from the short 
supply ot these fabrics which forced the 
industry to abandon its month-to-month 
purchasing program. A 2¢ rise in chafer 
prices was announced by a few mills at 
the beginning of the month and met with 
some resistance, but by the end of Janu- 
ary practically all producers were quoting 
the higher prices on chafers. The 14-ounce 
per square yard ply was quoted at 75.5¢, 
and the single filled at 77.5¢; while the 
10.80-ounce single was quoted at 72¢ and 
the 11.65-ounce single sold at 70.5¢. 

Wide sateens were strong during Janu- 
ary, and prices were firm. Broken twills 
showed little activity during the month, 
but wide drills were in demand tor second- 
quarter delivery. Sheetings were moder- 
ately acitve, and prices held steady, par- 
ticularly for narrow sheetings. Ducks were 
strong, and numbered and enameling types 
were in greatest demand. All numbered 
ducks continued to be quoted at 39° off 
list; while hose and belting ducks were 
quoted at ranges from 68.5-69.5¢ by most 
of the large producers. Chea aburgs moved 
slowly, and demand was spotty. 





RAYON 


OLLOWING the lead of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., all but 
one of the large rayon producers to date 
have announced price increases on filament 
yarn and staple. For all but du Pont, the 
new prices will begin with February con- 
tract deliveries. The price increases varied 
from company to company for regular ten- 
acity viscose coned yarns which formerly 
sold at 67¢ a pound from all producers 
and are now quoted both at 74 and 
per pound. Prices of the high tenacity 
tire-type viscose yarns were advanced a 
uniform 2¢ a pound by all producers ex- 
cept one. The current prices of three pro- 
ducers for tire yarn on beams or cones 
are as follows: 1100 and 1150 denier, 55¢; 
1650 denier, 54¢; and 2200 denier, 53¢. 
The other producer made no change in its 
tire yarn prices and continued. to quote its 
1100 and 1650 denier yarns at 53¢ and 
52¢ a pound, respectively. 
A recent survey of the domestic rayon 
producing industry indicates an expected 
overall poundage increase of 15% in plant 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 


VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 
ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills — 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurransBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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capacity during the next two vears. On an 


annual basis the industry's capacity by 
October, 1949, is planned to total 1,175, 
000,000 compared with the 
present operating capacity of 1,022,000,000 


pounds, as 
nds. The greatest increase is planned 
by the division of the industry 
where the yarn plus staple capacity is ex 
pected to reach an annual rate of 422,000,- 
000 pounds, 32° above the curren 
by late 1949 
1; 


pius cupra 


poul 


acetatec 


level, 
Over the same period, viscose 
{ yarn and staple capacity is 
projected to 753,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 7% over present output. High 
tenacity viscose yarn capacity is to be in- 
creased from the current annual rate of 
233,000,000 pounds to 270,000,000) pounds 
by the end of 1949, a gain of 16°. Part 
t this increase will come from the new 
\merican Enka plant, but a 
part will arise from higher spinning speeds 
equipment and a further rais 


denier of varn spun 





substantial 


on existing 


ng of the average 





Compounding Ingredienis—Price 
Changes and Additions 


Accelerators, Organic 





Butyl Zin $1.00 
Cuma 1.45 
Et 1.00 











Carbon Blacks 











E W vex 06 
Cra rx 06 
H HX O06 
HAF) Philblack O O07 
Colors—White 
Ravox LW 175 $O.185 
R-110 195 205 
( O87 
} 175 195 


Dusting Agents 


4 12.50 
14.04 
2 OO 2.50 
Extenders 
B. R_ 8. 700 O175 026 
B.R. T.N 7 t 0265 0275 
ea Hwde z ' , 42.00 $4.00 
Fillers, Inert 
\ n 5 
-( O87 5 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
9-L, X34-L, X44-L 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
Bar 027 0375 
B 05 0575 
R ( lm ma 20 
aes 0125 0135 
R O2 029 
R.S. 700 O17 Ot 
3, R r 4 0265 0275 
B.R.V 0325 049 
narex-10 5, -40 O75 25 


3 11 2 
Ca x |} 0325 O375 
S Flake 0475 0525 
046 051 

ist 10 0525 O55 





480 O r re ) 20 
s.0.S8 29 34 
ron Re 27-R 12 17 

Re 065 195 

I vars OYTO 1825 
Pi v 025 04 
Pictar 25 30 

. Pit 0285 

O875 
je Os 

Turgum S l 105 
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United Staies Rubber Statistics, October, 1947 


mg Tons, Dry Weight 


All Figures in Li 











New Supply Distribut Stocks 
End 
Pr Imports Total Consumption Exports Month 
*46,255 46,255 55,468 314 109,554 
3,085 3.085 1,818 0 4,561 
atura ex, i 49,340 49,340 57.286 314 114,115 
al i 0 33,834 45,668 194 67,379 
i 0 27,624 36,190 13 $44,848 
Buty 0 6,001 5 13,731 
Neoprene 0 3,056 125 5,276 
0 619 421 1 3,524 












th Se 49,340 83,174 508 181,494 
Reclain 25,6: 0 25,648 1,016 36,643 
GRAND 59,482 49,340 108,822 1,524 218,137 
* Includes 46,891 for October and adjust: nus 634 applicable to July and August 

res ent plat luct 
.¢ pr 
$ I: ns shipped for exy eare 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, Production 
and Inventory—November and October, 1947; First 11 Months, 1947, 1946 


1947 






































+1 ¢ 
Ci Fir 
, ( ) 
Shipme N October 
»q 1,731,874 
€ 5,094,044 
188,023 543, 
- 7,013,941 68,780,518 59,82 
: ‘ - 7,364,743 71,168,058 60,371,664 
y end of mont 3,990,905 _ 4,108,786 3,990,905 2,293,813 
1 Bus ( , 
l equipment 385,008 445,967 4,991,800 
1.008.326 1,039,570 9,321,998 
108,657 39,072 
1,501,991 - 7.55 ; 
1,333,479 — 12.51 
é ry € 1,265 - 9.9] 
rf inioMm ( , 
Original equiy 2,097,351 2; 13,471,489 
lacement 5,603 O80 6, 59,413,080 
rt. 214,905 3,033,659 1,290,389 
: I 4 7,915,345 — 8.37 8,638,550 84,611,629 74,174,958 
Productiorx 7,716,036 — 13.19 8,888,825 87,498,610 74,787,021 
end I 5,256,278 — 4.66 5,256,278 3,111,73 
neer and Bu , Truck T 
tipment 2,092,267 13,484,529 
ment ; 4,124,496 53,466,447 
126,305 1,234,134 
1 6,345 068 ~ 16.71 68,185,110 
“eee Hee ee 6,456,738 — 15.26 69,848,781 
r nd of x ti 6,682,871 +4.03 4,482,836 
Cc ative S les adjust ts le r 
Ss Ru nufact s n, Ir 
Reclaiming Oils Darex Copol ner No.X34/b. $0.395 $0.42 
1 nate ih wilds OF 
Rardol lb. $0.0275' $0.0375 i Ih” rt ” oi 
I i 575 - ail 
oe eee 115 165 
B. R ih. - pe wee S l} 065 .195 
B.R ‘ t aoe 0975 .1825 
0. 4 ) 0235 02 0285 
3. RK. \ l 049 a ges 
Yispersing Oil No. 10 lb. ‘055 , 0325 .O875 
H Resin Oil I 0325 
No. 1621 lb O35 
21 C-10 30 } 
C-28 38 co v solvents 1 a | 26 
C-33 ...gal 265 .: <ieaghiaiie al, 14) 
C-42 gal. 35 a re 
D r ae 28 -R ul 109 
E-5 gal. 26 
Q Oil : . gal, 296 Synthetic Rubbers 
. Neoprene Latex (dry weight 
Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black woee 571 ore Nest aT, 27 
IT « {0 oe 
B. R. C. Nos. 18, 19E, 20, See lb, 38 
22 , lb. 0125 0135 601, 601-A. 1d, .40 
Bunarex lb. 07 2 700 lb 38 
70, Lh. .065 1: 842, 842-A lb PY 4 
Carbor lb. .0325 378 
S. Fl lb. .0475 5 — 
Pl lb. 1046. Tackifiers 





Clays Bunarex-10, -25, -40 lb, 075 125 
Hydratex R ..+.. ton 28.00 Natac.. ae lh, -105 115 
LGB... ; ‘ ...ton 17.00 Picco-10, -25 lb. 12 RB bf 
Paragon..... . . ton 12.50 Piccoumaron Resin 427-R /h. ef Fe f 
} .. ton 13.00 28.70 PRRSRIRIG gone oesesaig ns eee 065 19 


suprex.. 
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The term 
" “EX @2°° 
| “COTTON FLOCKS 
\ does not mean cotton fiber alone 
; a 
" EXPERIENCE 
| over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers | 
' 
‘ ” - 
CAPACITY 
a i for large production and quick delivery 
8,137 y 5 " 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 
' 
! KNOWLEDGE | CRUDE AND 
of the industry's needs | 
! SYNTHETIC 
' 7 y | e 
| QUALITY 
tion ' acknowledged superior by all users are important 
946 ! and valuable considerations to the consumer. | RY BRE ia 
' Write to the country's leading makers | 
' for samples and prices. | 
' | 
| ~ | Th 
‘| CLAREMONT WASTE | B ” c 
' } 
! MEG. Co. i, Meyer & Brown Corp. 
| CLAREMONT N. H. Founded 1894 
' 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
— The Country's Leading Makers 
1449 +4 ' { 
6,968 Ry ee oS) | 
51,558 eee — ~~ 
15,357 (eee eee eed ats Be 
17,921 | 
| 
| 
71,489 | 
13,080 | 
IO 389 
4,958 
87,021 
11,734 A : 
@ Quicker Heating 
34,529 @ Small Size 
36,447 
34,134 : : 
35,110 ® Light Weight 
781 the new 4-MB 
oe ze , @ One Moving Part 
L @ Low Price 
BLACK ROCK MFC.CO ILLOTINE 
).42 BR OEE ORT, Ceeees4 GU 
1125 
‘48 
.165 
1825 
0285 
eae Specifically designed, and of Sold by nearly 
sturdy construction, for cutting 150 Mill Sup- 
a cured and uncured rubber or ply Distributors 
a 3 rubber like materials. throughout the 
os m ais : U. S. A. 
«| 
°' — Put Si scaaties | See your supply house or write for Catalog T-1739. 
87 cutting rates upto 500per | YARNALL-WARING CO., 103 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 
- minute. | 
| 
fad BR a Vo @n cold an icecom 
115 ° | 
17 TOOLS 175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. Hi IMPU LSE STEAM TRAP 
"19 Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, Los Angeles, Cal N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 
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United States Imports, Exports, Reexports, Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manutactured Rubber 


July, 1947 
124,018,813 $22 
3,296,430 
165,800 
42,749 
642,491 
48,466 
1,246,478 j 
1,171,303 22,349 





130,632,530 $24,559,111 








, 805 $31,613 
D 6,297 6,719 
3,820 13,666 
prs 3,382 2,127 
wi 1 
prs. 132,624 164,146 
prs. 500 108 
no. 9,600 2,666 
no. 18,600 3,792 
no. 1,584 161 
s 2,322 
539 2,276 
€ 
Rubber ck 
1,783 2,360 
R s valv 
p 36 
Rubber be g 1,465 1,661 
R er se art re 993 
ries 
Other 1 478,367 76,617 
tta per 
res 180 129 
R subs prod- 
ts ll 2,000 410 
PoraLs $311,902 
({yRAN TALS 
4 RUBBER IMPORTS $24,871,013 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 








Crude rubber 942,492 $226,777 
3 35,007 15,705 
9,350 15,112 
vercha 11,200 8,000 
ALS 998 049 $265,594 
\ 
€ , 55 $2,705 
re 1,068 945 
R r g 51 54 
R tf 1,377 2,656 
Ru r 140 232 
Drug Ss 
r " 
Other 699 
Rubberized piece ; is and 
I sheeting q } 66 105 
) rt 
os 
11 x & r 
r 10,260 4,083 
s $11,479 
ah s 
ALL R RER R x RTS $277,075 
STOCK 
( ida, Lt Pp 
e Co., Inc., ( 
In 
ver Co 
er C 
ibber C 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
To} } 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 
fidwest Rubber Reclaiming C 

te C oe 

iT 





Cor 
Com 





Com 








$2.50 Conv.Pid. 


August, 1947 
Quantity Value 
97,928,490 $16,207,653 
3,995,554 960,877 
928 24°76 





405,005 6,026 


- | 


103,329,052 $17,503,900 


250 $2,162 

1,910 1,426 

21 135 

15 35 

130,656 164,646 

12,000 3,333 

190 38 

48 12 

489 

708 

400 722 

) 9 

1,678 2,225 
221 

4,350 1,880 
3 

124 

4,710 

3,854 630 


$183,529 


$17,687,427 


428,772 $118,666 
49,025 20,873 
6,667 3,202 
14,375 7,744 
498,839 $150,485 
29 $1,360 

313 354 

204 174 

15 52 
1,020 421 
94 237 
1,030 

$3,628 



























































































July, 1947 August, 1947 
UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. Quantity Value Quantity Value 
? 17,785 $3,848 
192,833 $196,143 220,517 208,392 
4,750 400 1,500 
60,070 58,669 12,298 
814 
97,716 
120,560 
8.835 
28,184 2,205 518! 
189,923 3,166,802 261,599 
236,042 4,707,910 134,556 
TOTALS $943,037 8,755,902 $829,102 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber cement gals, 43,260 $65,274 44,211 $71,314 
Rubberized fabric: ) 
cloth sq. yds. 52,469 113,530 27,704 
Piece goods and hospital 
sheeting q. yds. 89,346 120,505 81,538 
ber footwear: boots prs. 7 70,625 200,554 
Shoes prs. 72,104 
Rubber-soled with fabric 
ippers 119,002 69,865 
Soles 49,030 38,740 
Heels 69,533 40,846 
Rubber soling an 
sheets 17,564 16,678 8,548 
Rubber gloves anc 
. 68,328 20,656 76,654 
Druggists’ su 
bottles anc 
syringes 87,004 46,175 47,660 34,297 
Oth 352,102 448,921 
Rubber and rubberized 
clothing 135,646 
Balloons 163,741 
bber toys and balls 6 
Bathing caps los. 2,647 
Rubber bands lbs. 8,199 
Erasers lbs. 41,709 48,548 
Hard rubber goods: battery 
boxes no. 32,964 46,788 39,416 
Other electrical goods no. 44,769 354,167 143,710 
Sombs .doz. 5 2,623 3,419 
Other 16,309 
Tire casings: truck and 
bus no, 147,150 5,791,368 158,796 5,817,482 
n¢ 195,845 2,463,032 184,539 2,384,831 
1 t trucks, 
and bus ne 268,068 991,276 217,154 708,374 
Other tire casings and inner 
tubes no. 111,224 777,135 79,535 
Solid tires: auto and truck n 38,239 1,016,522 17,900 
Other lbs. 26,790 16,818 9,900 
camel 
lbs. 200,571 51,537 83,902 
lbs, 349,302 196,125 289,738 
tape /b 154,336 100,260 104,467 
o fan 
lb 246,338 267,477 184,247 196,739 
lb 819,265 952,300 1,236,110 1,065,893 
garden 
lb 65,186 23,299 
her lb 1,082,078 
Rubber packing lbs. 269,993 160,334 
Rubber mats, flooring, and 
tiling lbs 535,007 187,638 762,642 
Rubber lb 35,359 55,926 94,353 
Textile cov lb 20,434 63,189 11,996 
Gutta percha m > 
2,369 3,836 3,201 


inded late 


yber for 





man acture 
Other rubber products .. 
TOTALS 
GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER ExPorRTs 





1.1236 q. 
1.00 extra 


1.00 fe 





361,715 123,769 308,987 142,610 
fe 294,247 secs ieieay 347,154 
$15,958,422 $15,180,757 


$16,901,459 


$16,009,859 


Trade Lists Available 


Commercial 


Intelligence 
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The 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., recently compiled the following trade lists, of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained by 
American firms interested in the Division and 
from Department of Commerce field offices at $ 
a list for each country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply & Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Canada; Dominican 
Republic; Ireland; Egypt and Cyprus; Nicaragua; 
Panama; Paraguay; Peru; Uruguay. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers — India; 
Norway; Union of South Africa. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—Canary 
Islands; Guatemala; Honduras; India; Morocco; 
Nicaragua. 

Boot and Shoe 
Islands; Syria and 


Manufacturers — Philippine 
Lebanon. 




















$3,848 
208,392 

1,500 
12,298 





96,929 
108,335 
460 
1,185 
261,599 
134,556 


829,102 


$71,314 
27,704 
81,538 
200,554 
72,104 
69,865 
38,740 
40,846 
8,548 
76,654 
34,297 
448,921 


135,646 
163, a 





39,416 
143,710 
3,419 
16,309 


817,482 
384,831 


708,374 


793,559 





35 
60, 186 


196,739 
065,893 





142,610 
347,154 


180,757 


009,859 


Equip- 
ninican 
aragua; 
alers— 


India; 


Canary 
orocco; 


ilippine 


WORLD. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 
New York 16, N. Y. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


“COMPOU ND, 


MILL, AND CALENDER FOREMAN, WITH YEARS 


of experience, desires Pacific Coast position, Address Box No, 30, care of 
Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 
TECHNICAL. SU “PERV ISOR—16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, COM- 


calendering, and general factory experience, 
Cc apable of keeping costs and 
Box No. 31, care ot INDIA 


pounding, mixing, milling, 
footwear, thread, sundries, roll and tank. 
quality in line. Results proven. Address 


RUBBER WORLD. 





TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: B.S., FIVE YEARS’ RESEARCH 
and Development of organic chemicz Technical sales experience in 
plastics, emulsifiers, resins, waxes, plasticizers, etc. Desires permanent 
technical representa os _—* Siulorsd as project supervisor, synthetic 
rubber pilot-plant. ied. Family. Age 33. Address Box No, 32, 
care of InpiIA RUBB R WORL DD. 





FORE MAN—30, TWELVE YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
mixing and calendering rubber and gutta percha compounds. Adept at 
handling personnel. Interested in position where progressive and co 
operative spirit exists. Address Box InpiIA RUBBER 
WORLD 


PLANT “ENGINEER. WITH OVER 35 YEARS OF PRACTICAL 
diversified rubber and plastics manufacturing and production experience 
with large and small companies, also foreign employment experience. Wil 
accept temporary or permanent employment on plant construction work, 
plant layout, power plant installation, moving, erection, and installation of 
production equipment, plant and equipment maintenance engineering. 
Will advise set-up necessary to produce any type of rubber or plastic 
products, versed in compounding oa mold designing. .\t Lengel employed 
as Plant Engineer of large company: will go anywhere: desire to do con- 
sulting wor Address Box No. 34, care of INprA RU BRER ‘WORLD. 


ENGINEER-EXECUTIVE—M.S. CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 31 
years old, with administrative experience in production and develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber, plastic films and flooring, rubber chem- 
icals, ete. Would like to submit details of professional experience 
to prospective employer. Address Box No. 40, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


RESEARCH - CHEMIST: TWENTY YEARS’ EX- 
coordination, and pursuit of research developments, 
specifications, and controls. Rubber compounding, 
mechanical, and cellular. Latex processing, foam and dipped. Laboratories 
established. Excellent collegiate, industrial, and administrative back 
ground, Available immediately. Location immaterial. Address Box No. 
41, care of InprIaA RUBBER WORLD. 


o. 33, care of 


EXECUTIVE - 
perience in direction, 
through production, 





COATINGS AND ADHESIVES 
Technical director of top-rated coating and combining company in 
New York. Kesearch and production experience, 
Textiles and metals. Rubbers and resins. Organosols, pastes, mono, 
mers, as well as older processes. Production equipment design. 


Low temperatures. New resins. 
Ideas and administration. Ph.D. 
Available reasonable notice. 

Address Box No, 43, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ESTABLISHED RUBBER DISTRIBUTING FIRM WITH SALES 
organization, warehouse, and shipping facilities, seeks representation 
New York and vicinity of new or standard items in rubber field. Ex- 
clusive, if possible. Address Box No. 39, care of INDIA KUBBER 











SITUATIONS OPEN 


FAN BELT ENGINEER: 


Major manufacturer has excellent position for 





experienced automotive and transmission belting 
engineer. Will handle design and developmem 
work and contact customers in field on engineer: 


full 


education, 


ing problems. In reply give information 


covering experience, also age, and 


salary expecte?. 


Address Box Ne. 27, Care of INDIA RUBBER W ORLE 











_ FACTORY MANAGER WANTED: SHOULD BE IN EARLY 
forties, with experience in molded and extruded rubber products. Should 
have executive ability and personality to maintain proper organizatior 
the plant, For the right man, who has been successful in plant oper 
we offer a permanent position at a reasonable salary wit firm whi 
sales for 1947 were five million dollars. Address Box No. 29, care of 
RUBBER WORLD. 





FOREMAN—PAN RECLAIMING DEPARTMENT TOP MAN 
must be fully experienced. Good pay and meee position for right part 
Located East. State age, experience, previous employment, and _ sal 

Address Box No 35, care of INpbIA R "BB E Rk 


requirement in first letter. 
WORLD. 


FACTORY MANAGER EXPERIENCED IN COMPOUNDING AND 
manufacture of mechanical goods and solid rubber tires. Sales ex- 
perience required. Excellent opportunity. Address Box No. 36, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





YOUNG CHEMICAL ENGINEER—with ex- 
perience in latex work. Preferably some foam rub- 
ber experience, for development and control work. 
Plant located in New England. Excellent future 
for ambitious man. Give full details first reply. Ad- 
dress Box No. 28, care of INpIA RUBBER 


WORLD. 











“ACTORY MANAGER: ONE CAPABLE OF 
sie irge of the operation in all its details of a 
custom-built molded and extruded items for industry Locate 
dress Box No. 37, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TAKING COMPLETE 
rubber plant pro y 
1 East 





WANTED: CHEMIST, PREFERABLY WITH PRODU( TION EX 
perience on dipped goods, large producer. xcellent opportunity. Ad 
dress Box No. 42, care of INDIA RUBBER WORL D. 


CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED IN NITROCELLU LOSE 
for textiles and paper. Take charge of control, dev 
application. Address Box No. 44, care of InpiA RU 


sagen By he Ss 
7 pt 


nent, ar 
3BER WORL D. 





386 FOURTH AVE. 





HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY OF THE REVISED 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER? 
A MUST FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER TODAY. 
$5.00 POSTPAID IN U.S.A. $6.00 ELSEWHERE—ADD 2% SALES TAX IN N.Y. CITY 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











(Classified 
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Malayan Rubber Statistics 


tistics for Nov 


57 Trafals .r ‘Sq 1are, London, W 





been received from Singapore by way of Malaya House, 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—lIn Tons 


- 
1 
t 


iid fie Ae iy “ly ehaohachac) 
t 





Obituary 


ntti page 656 


Richard J. Schmidt 


I HARD J. rane yg tt 60, pioneer 
R 11 tire mold and enti nachinery 
turing, died Jam after a 
\kro1 


emetery. 





He factory manager 
i J Co., Akron, O.. 
witl 1 beet connected 
n ce its organiza- 
Mr in Germany and 
t the \kron with his 





a 1 er 
\kron schools he 


short time at the 





1 \kron 
China Co.. and The Goodvear Tire & Rub 
ber Co. He then served an apprenticeship 
as a machinist at The Williams Foundry 


& Machine Co., Akron. During this time 





he irkec first non-skid tire molds 
n They carried the old 
Vv” trea 
was a member of the Zion Lutheran 
( the Isaac Walton League, and 
Congress Lake Country Club. 
He leaves a widow, a sister, two sons, 
t laughters, and tive grandchildren. 
Lee Barroll 


vice president and 
board of Whitehead 

. Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
oe Rubber Co., Philadelphia, ra., 
died January 12 at the Whitehead plant. 
His death was caused by coronary occlu- 


Lin ,ARROLL, 
meml per of the 





Latex, Concentrated Late 
Revertex (Dry Rubber Cer 





and Crepe 








Trans Expor 
hipped Shi s Proper S t 
31 6 
610 30 9 2 
750 14 1 
416 
iz 
90 
16 +0) 
0 6 
241 636 18 10 13 
70 690 63 sO 
70 
25 551 22 55 
103 
764 
391 602 1 
39 , a) 
a2 6 
1,863 
13 
190 315 
40 
»5 
500 
25 145 21 
245 
254 6 
2,928 5,106 328 79 139 
3,050 23,215 1,031 2 760 
9506 37.988 1,677 273 1,019 
Born in Elizabeth, N. J.. June 2, 1887, 
Mr. Barroll attended Pingry School in 


that city and was graduated trom Har- 
vard University in 1969 with a B.S. de- 
gree in electrical engineering. Mr. Bar- 
ll, besides his executive positions in the 
two rubber companies, was em ot 


United Public U tilities Corp. ot Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Chicago, Ill. From 1918, 
aiter service in World War I. until 1935 


he had been in the 
Baltimore, Md. 
luners il services 
Paul's Episcopal ¢ 
if anuary 16 
Surviving Mr. Barroll are his wife. 


ughters. and a son. 


investment business in 


were conducted at St. 
hurch, Baltimore, on 





Carl H. Davis 
ARL H. DAVIS, 


veteran employe of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., died 
I residence at Roanoke, Va 
January 17, of a heart attack. Mr. Davis 
aeeney Goodyear at Akron, O., on October 

1914, in the sales accounting department. 
feds r he worked on various factory assign- 
ments until 1925, when he went into the 
personnel efficiency department. In 1932 
he entered the sales organization and in 
1933 was bemanieried to Indianapolis dis- 
trict as a general line salesman. Then in 
1941 the deceased was transferred to Rich- 
mond and for the past several years had 
been field representative for the Roanoke 
territory. 

He was born in Clifton Forge, Va., 
vember 15, 1892. 





suddenly in 





Ys. 


No- 


He leaves his wife, three sisters, and 
four brothers. 

Funeral services were held November 
20 at Roanoke, with burial at Clifton 


Forge. 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 


Dry Wet Rubber 
Rubber (Dry Weigh 





Singapore Imports from 








British Borne 69 
Brunei 7 
Di utch Borne 157 
2 1-Ind a 2 
her Dutch Islands 3 
Rhio Resider cy 4 
Sarawak 41 
; 20 

ra 10,232 3.796 
18,510 4,099 


Malayan Union Imports from 


















Bur 396 
5 1,467 
tra S66 
Toral 2,829 1,321 
Dealers’ Stocks 
lor 
ore 46,567 
x & Province Wellesley 14,940 
Total 61,507 
Port Stocks in Private Lighters and 
Railway Godowns 
Penang & Province Wellesley 5,401 
Port Dicks 10 
Pp ort Swet 4,666 
8,581 
250 
18,908 


36,050 
18,419 





54,469 


J. Stuart Brown 
J STUART BROWN, former = sales 


manager ot Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Mig. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
home in New York, N. Y., on December 
31 following a heart attack. At the time 
of his retirement ten years ago he had been 
a salesman for Hewitt Rubber Corp., now 
Hewitt Rubber Division, Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., which had absorbed Gutta Percha. 
Born in Rhinebeck, N. Y., in 1864, Mr. 
Brown is well remembered for his long 
association with the mechanical rubber 
industry. He was a graduate of the 
Degarmo Institute, Rhinebeck. His social 
activities included membership in the 
Bankers Club of N. Y. and the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 
l-uneral were 


gO rds 


services held January 


at the Reformed Church in’ Rhinebeck, 
followed by burial there. 
Surviving Mr. Brown are his widow 
and two sons 
George A. Genseke 
EORGE A. GENSEKE, 54, passed 


December 29, after a prolonged 
illness, in a Chicago hospital. He was 
the junior member of the firm of Genseke 
Brothers, producer of chemical compounds, 
W. 48th Place and South Whipple St. 
Chicago, Ill. The deceased was actively 
identified with the rubber industry for a 


away 


number of years and successfully intro- 
duced several products to the industry, 
which have gained an international ac- 


ceptance. He was also actively identified 
with the Chicago Rubber Group. 

Mr. Genseke is survived by three sisters 
and one brother, Herbert J. Genseke, who 
will conduct the business as heretofore. 
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M 
se OUR NEW . « OUR 5-POINT <p 
VCight 
; MACHINERY C E REBUILDING PROCESS 
69 HYDRAULIC PRESSES N H B 1—INSPECTION 
157 CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E I U 2—DISASSEMBLY ys 
: BRAKES—LIFT TABLES a 3—REBUILDING = 
‘ MILLS—MIXERS RT 4—MODERNIZING 
+ o 
20 SUSAN GRINDERS Y S—GUARANTEE 
796 
DOG 
L. ALBERT & SON 
18 COAST-TO-COAST 
= TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 
Tons : = An International Standard of 
46,567 Measurement for 
14 040 ADVE ME 
61,507 CLASSIFIED RTISE NTS Hardness @ Elasticity 
Ciceaiaad Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Ix the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- 
~ ETER (23rd year) 
5,401 
10 These are all factors vital in the selection 
4,666 oa of caw material and the control of your 
&:5 processes to attain the required modern 
"380 MACHINERY AND vincihdagiond FOR SALE Scans va “Quality in ia Finished 
ee ee aaa SS a Product. Universally adopted. 
18,908 : ’ 5 ee p s shel ity occas 5 It is economic extravagance to be with- 
FOR SALE: 1—WATSON-STILLMAN HYDRO-PNEUMATIC AC ise thckon lamtranienie. Uced ieee headed 
evmulator, low and high a keg 2 with rey and all acces- in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
sories, 4 2 < 42”, 8-opening vdraulic Presses v 24” rams, pumps, as ss = - 
36,050 aad m Pity 1 an” x 1870 : aomnic Hyde is gga Nee with te” sa aha i data es eee ee 
18,419 rams, several other various sizes. 1— 5’ x 24’ Vuleanizer with quick- Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins and 
er Agen door. 1 Rovle #'% Tul f - — were Te a Send Price List R-4 and R-5 
54,469 1 ‘ Les ONSO LO Ss 4 : vy 3-16 “ aor t 7 . 
. Parke Row, New York 7, N. KIDATED Fh BArclay 7-060. it THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
: : Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
FOR SALE: 50 HEEL MOL DS, ALL. SIZES: REASONABL E . FOR Acenthinialls fardianvcounsitias 
details: ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., 437 Riverside Ave., a x : 
Ne War ik 4, NN. 3. 











FOR SALE: NO. 3 BANBURY MIXER; RUBBER MILLS, LAB. 

ze, 30”, 36”, 40”, 42”, 48”, 60”, 84” sizes; Rubber Calenders 30”, 54” . 

and’ 60": Rubber Tubers 2” to 6”; Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” Economical N E W 
sales x 12” to 42” x 48” platens. from 50 to 500 tons: Hydraulic Pumps and 


Accumulators; H.P.M. Injection Molding Machines 2 to 4 0z.. other sizes 


Efficient 









































ubber up io 9 oz: Sto es 4 olton Single unch and Rotary Preform Table — 
t his Machines, Pil ee oe Bak ake — e ek, Sixers 9, 5 50. and ni Mills = Spreaders - Churns 
“umber gals.: Banbury Mixers: ettles: inks; otary itters: Grinders an 
Bae Crushers; Mixers; Pumps, et e = 
= WE OOS K SERIES SAREE Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
now 90 Sf STREET ORK. 6; N. Y. 
i : ONE =10 BALL & JEWELL ROTARY CUTTER, PRACTICALLY Calenders 
na. brand new, operated only ten hours. On welde steel mounting an 
Mr. eauipped with V-belt drive to sag guage — 1800 FP, 4 
long ‘yese RUBEER- oa mer Pe — Box No, 45, care o see GUARANTEED eee 
ree , Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
social e 
the Where Needs Are Filled LAWRENCE N. BARRY 
ns ol . aa : : P] 
The Classified Ad. Columns of INnp1, Russer Wortp 
rh : bring prompt results at low cost. 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
idow HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES Designers and Builders of 
MANDRELS "V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
assed 868 WINDSOR ST. ' HARTFORD. CONN. ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
ged Akron aor tees New York Coll ar arte, 
was 
nseke 
yunds, 
vst GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 
ae IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
an MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS : HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
Fess VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 
isters UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
Rg 319-363 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK. NW. } 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 685) 
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NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





5”, 6", 8°, 10°", 12° 


4”, diameters, any len, th. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, sated 














MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 


INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 





























ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


MASS. 


Jacovite Boston 


BOSTON 


Cable Address: 


| 

















FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
238 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 

Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Moargar and Norman Aves. 


Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


lhaports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 








November, 1947 November, 1946 
FACTURED Quantity Value Quantity Value 
1,833 $8 3,743 700 $ 2533 
€ 3,461,746 588,850 17,523 4,875 
269,644 81,816 367,565 67.641 
7 
132,800 10,515 1,554,100 31,643 
1,947,700 158,075 1,752,800 140; $56 
210,600 57,892 213,200 52,027 
TOTALS 6,024,323 8 900,891 3,905,888 S$ 299,175 
PARTLY MANUFACT 
Somb blar s ? 6 = 
677 761 1,010 930 
754 9,280 5,794 9,195 
4.431 $8 8,674 6,804 $ 10,12 
s s 56,218 
7 657 21,179 13,108 
1,030 258 785 
8,100 
8,01 
51,321 
18,711 
640 164 9,120 
139 658 3,00: 
3.389 8,230 1,347 
42,162 
4,061 
1,471 66: 45,559 
7.648 1,45t 96 
10,608 
60.3949 
1 1,532 1,394 4,061 
cl 9,078 
ait N 750 2,354 7,451 
Tire ) 9,765 17,326 671,074 
B ) ? 361 5.748 7,001 
Ss s 
ks Hh 29 545 
Or 6,666 
r re] Pet. 
() 326,420 
I ALS Ss 940,011 Si: 13 8.789 
Torat RUBBER IMPORTS $1,849,576 $1.7 18,089 


Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 





UNMANUFACTUI 
Crude rubber ) 1,351,082 $ 240,737 6,948,435 $1,282,298 
Waste rubber / 1,250,500 16,563 1,280,000 16,105 
TOTALS 2 601,582 S$ 257,300 8,228,435 $1,298,401 
Pa MaANt 
Soling slabs of rubber 8.201 § 1,584 3.937 § 1,099 
MANUFACTURED 
Bathing caps s bd 44 
Belting, n.o.p 93,921 227,41 217,369 129,998 
Belts. far 5,531 3,606 
B 1 choes of 
r $1.88 10,26 114,851 224,186 
Cc 
87.6: 16 297 158,806 153.813 
c 
vaterproored thing 36,773 23,534 
Heels ) 16,042 1,328 379,851 19,584 
Hose 101,040 59,920 
ve les 45,075 110,664 7,260 64,605 
Soles F 3,110 $60 76,646 3,956 
I ve 72,795 1,241, 501 O91 380,038 
Other ? 5,218 5,82 14 997 
Wir 
it 258,454 54,732 
Or} r 89,078 66,455 
I ALS S? 684,622 $1,186,568 
Tora Rt ER Exports $2,943 ,59¢ S?.485. 868 





“Sodium Acetate as an Activator of Neoprene Vulcaniza- 


tion.” BI.-221, November 30, 1947. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilming ston 98, Del. & pages. This bulletin presents 
test data and charts showing that sodium acetate activates tht 
vulcanization of neoprene compounds which are cured longer 


at other tempera 


than 50 minutes at 281° F., or the equivalent 
tures. If sodium acetate is added as a water solution, its activat 
i effect is evident 1n even shorter cures 
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~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 

















MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED ; 





WANTED 

Midwest fabricator would like to obtain a source of multiple plied 
40-inch raw calendered rubber, mixed to specifications. Address Box 
No. 38, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WANTED 
Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 


Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
Phd scien Rerentlchoe Rae sje eee 











GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 

















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 
ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
ORESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 


BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBSER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. MFRS, 





WANTED—MACHINES 10 BUILD 


36-year-old firm employing 500, devoted exclusively 
to the building of Machines, Assemblies and Parts 
for others, would like to get in contact with com- 
panies having complete machines or parts to be 
made to their design. Estimates furnished promptly 
upon receipt of prints. Write for list of our machine 
equipment, visit our plant, or ask to see our repre- 


sentative. 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 











WANTED °® 
RUBBER PLANT 


F a 
Large fii p aiversified o 


oe, y ] . 4 srcont 
} VISITS ada another el erpr ise PYesel 


CASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 











<> Gm ams que ci GAR GD GED ate me = ome oe om oe ome Om oe os os DO 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 














GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 


RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 


Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 











THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Warehouse, New York Branch: 500 - 5th Ave. Office & Warehouse, 2340 E. Artesia $ 


ding Machines \ 
remove metal 


from tire. 


t specifications! Streamlined methods and_ special E. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI AKRON, OHIO 
Office & Warehouse, 14th & Converse Sts. Main Office and Plant, 790 E. Tallmadge A 
joment give A. Schulman, Inc. the edge in preparing 


p Rubber the way you want it. OFFICES & PLANTS THROUGHOUT TH 
UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLIE 


SCRAP TIRES AND TIRE PARTS 
KPERTLY PREPARED FOR RECLAIMING PLANTS 







d carcass. 
Splitting Machines preparing graded peels an 


* Teady fo, 


Trimming light-colored carcass to elim- 
inate tread and sidewall rubber. Clean 
tire parts of any type is available. 





“git, 


‘ver you are located, whatever you ¢& ' ~ 4 
need in Scrap Rubber, Crude | e 


t, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 


—the coast to coast organization 
Schulman, Inc., is equipped and Cha 
to give you efficient service. Just 


Our nearest Schulman office. . AKEQM-ONIO © NEW YORK GITY © BOSTON, MASS. @ERSEY CITY, W. J. 0 E. ST. LOUIS, RI, © LONG BEACH, Calif. 
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Mr. Cuimco Says... 


Horizontal storage is usually easier and 
more efficient — vertical storage has a 
tendency to curl the edges of the stock 
and liner, causing stock losses. When 
your liners are Climco Processed, you 
can confidently store them horizontally 
because the pressure of the roll will not 


cause sticking. 


Climco Processed Liners will help you 
— whatever your method of storage. 


— — 


LINERS 
Permit Horizontal Storage of Stock 


They speed work by stopping stock 
adhesions and insuring easy separation. 
The life of your liner is increased, tacki- 
ness of the stock is preserved and loss 
of stock reduced. In addition to these 
production benefits, Climco Processed 
Liners protect the stock itself in many 
important ways. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners 
have proved their worth to the rubber 
industry. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
ond Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 











